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TO THE 


READER. 


T has been a long''time in my 
Thought to turn Seneca into E 
liſh : But, whether as a Tra» 
tion, or an Abſtra#, was the (Que- 
ſtion. A Tranſlation 1 perceive it muſt 
not be, at laſt, for ſeveral Reaſons. 
Firſt, Ir is a thing already done to m 
hand, and of above ſixty Years ſtand- 
ing; though with as lirtle Credit per- 
haps to the Author, as SatzsfaFion to the 
Reader: Secondly, There's a great deal 
in him, that is wholly foreign ro my 
Buſineſs: As his Philoſophical Trea- 
tiles of Meteors, Earthquakes, the 
Original of Rivers, ſeveral frivolous 
Diſputes berwixt - the Epicureans, and 
the Stoicks, &c. to ſay nothing of his 
frequent Repetitions of the-+-\ (ame 
tizing again in other Words, -(-where- 
in he very handſomly excuſes himſelf, 
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by ſaying, That he does but Ineulcate 
oper and over the ſame Counſels , ts 
thoſe that over and over Commit the 
ſame Faults,) Thirdly, his Excellen- 
cy conſiſts rather in a Rapſody of Di- 
vine, and Extraordinary Hints, and 
Notions, then in any Regulated Me- 
thod of Diſcourſe; ſo that to take him 
as helies, and fo to go through with 
him, were utterly inconſiſtent with 
the Order, and Brevity, which I pro- 
pound ; my principal Deſign being only 
to Digeſt, and Common-Place his Me- 
rals, in ſuch fort, that any Man, upon 
occaſion, may know where to find them. 
And, I- have kept my ſelf fo cloſe to 


this Propoſition, that I have reduc'd 
all his ſeared Ethiques to their proper 
my 
Fo 


Heads, without any Additions © 
own, more then of abſolute N 
ty for the Tacking of them together, 
Some other Man, in my Place, would 
perchance make you twenty Apolo- 
ies, for his want of Skill, and Ad- 
els, in Governing this Afﬀair ; but 
theſe are Formal, and Pedantique 
Fooleries: As if any Man that firſt 
takes himſelf for a Coxcomb in h:s 
pwn Heart, would afterwards moks- 
| 90 
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To the Reader. 

himſelf one in Print roo. This 45- 
ftraft, ſuch as it is, you are extreamly 
welcom to; and I am ſorry it is no 
better, both for your ſakes and my 
own : For if it were written up to the 
Spirit of the Original, it would be one 
of the moſt valuable Preſents that ever 
any private Man beſtow'd upon the 
Publick: And this too, even in theJudg- 
ment of both Parties, as well Chriſtian 
as Heathen; of which in its due place. 

Next to my Choice of the Author, 
and of the Subje&, rogether with the 
manner of handling it, I have likewiſe 
had ſome regard in this Publication, 
to the Timing of it, and to the Prefe- 
rence of this Topique of Benefits aboye 
all others, for the Ground-work of my 
firſt Eſſay. We are fallen into an Age 
of vain Philoſophy; ( as the Holy A- 
poſtle calls ir, ) and ſo deſperately 
over-run with Drolls and Scepticks , 
that there is hardly any thing fo Cer- 
tain, or ſo Sacred, that is not expoſed 
to Queſtion, or Contempt. Inſomuch, 
that betwixt the Fpocrite, and the 
Atheiſt, the very Foundations of Reti- 
gion, and good Manners are ſhaken, and 
the two Tables of the Decalogue daſh'd 
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to pieces, the one againſt the other : 
The Laws of Government are Subjected 
to the Phancies of the Vulgar ; Publick 
Authority to the Private Paſſions and 
Opinions of the People; and the Super- 
natural Motions of Grace confounded 
with the Common DiCtates of Nature. 
In this State of Corruption, who o fit 
as a good honeſt Chriſtian Pagan, for a 
Moderator among Pagan-Chriſtians? 


To paſs now from the General Scope 
of the Whole Work, to the particular 
Argument of the Firſt Part of it; I 
pitch'd upon the Theme of Benefits, 
Gratitude , and Ingratitude , to begin 
withal, as an Earneſt of the reſt, and 
a Lecture expreſly Calculated for the 
Unthankfulneſs of theſe Times : The 
fouleſt undoubtedly, and the moſt ex- 
ecrable of all others, ſince the very 
Apoſtafie of the Angels: Nay, If I durſt 
bur ſuppole a Poſlibility of Mercy for 
' thole Damn'd Spirits, and that they 
might ever be taken into fayour again, 
my Charity would hope cven better 
from them, than we have found from 
{ome of our Reyolters, and that they 
would ſo behave themſclves, as not to 

if 
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incur a Second Forfeiture. And to carry 
the Relemblance yet one Point fur- 
cher, they do both of them agree in 
an Implacable Malice againlt thoſe of 
their Fellows that keep their Stations. 
Bur Alas! What could Jngratitude do, 
without Zhpecrifie; The Infeparable 
Companion of it ; and, in Effet, the 
Boldcr, and the Blacker Devil of the 
Two? For Zcifer himſelf never had 
the Face to lift up his Eyes to Heaven, 
and talk to the Almighty at the Fami- 
liar Rate of our pretended Patriots, and 
Zcalots; and art the ſame time, ro make 
him Party to a Cheat. 'Tis not for 
nothing, That the Zoly Ghoſt has de- 
nounc'd ſo many Wes, and redoubled 
{o many Cantions againſt Fypocrites ; 
plainly intimating, at once, how dan- 
gerous a Snare they are to Mankind, 
and no leſs Odious tro God himſelf : 
Which is ſufficiently denoted in the 
force of that dreadful Expreſſion, [ Ad 
your Portion ſhall be with Hypocrites. | 
You will find in the Holy Scriptures, 
( as I have formerly obſerv'd ) that God 
has Given the Grace of Repextance to 
Perſecutors, Idolatcrs, Murtherers, Adultes 
xcr5, &c, But I am miſtaken, if the whole 

Bille 
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Bible affords you any one Inſtance of a 
Converted Fiypocrite. 

To deſcend now from Truth it ſelf, 
to our own Experience: Have we not 
ſeen, even in our days, a moſt Pious, 
( and almoſt Faultleſs) Prince, brought 
to the Scaffold by his own Subjects ? 
The moſt Glorious Conſtitution upon 
the Face of che Earth, both Ecelfoft: 
cal and Civil, torn to pieces, and dif- 
ſolv'd > The happieſt People under 
the Sun enſlay'd; Our Temples Sa- 
crilegiouſly profan'd; and a Licence 
given to all forts of Hereſie and Out- 
rage: And by whom, bur by a Race 
of Zypocrites, who had nothing in their 
Mouths all this while, but, 7he Purity 
of the Goſpel ; The Honour of the King ; 
and, The Liberty of the People : Afſiſt- 
ed under hand with Defamatory Pa- 
pers, which were levell'd at the Xing 
Himſelf, thorough the fides of His 
moſt faithful Miniſters? This PR O- 
JECT lucceeded fo well againſt One 
Government, that it's now again ſer 
afoot againſt Another ; and by ſome 
of the very Actors too in that 7 R A- 
GEDYT, and after a moſt Gracious 
Pardon alſo, when Providence _ 
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lajd their Necks and their Fortunes at 
His Majeſty's Feet. Ir is a wonderful 
thing, That Libels and Libellers, the 
molt infamous of Prattices, and of Men ; 
the moſt Unmanly, Sneaking Methods, 
and Inſtruments of chief, The very 
Baxe of Fiumane Society, and the Plague 
of all Governments: It is a wondertul 
thing C1 ſay ) that theſe Engines, and 
Enginegrs, ſhould ever 'find Credit 
enough in the World, to engage a 
Party : But, it would ſtill be more 
wonderful, if the ſame Trick ſhould paſs 
twice upon the ſame People, in the ſame 
Age, and from the very ſame 7 M1 P 0- 
STORS. This Contemplation has 
carried me a little our of my Way, but 
it has at length brought me to my Text 
again; for there is in the bottom of ir, 
the higheſt Qppoſition imaginable, of 
Ingratitude, and Obligation. 

The Reader will in ſome Meaſure be 
able to judge by chis Taſt, what he 
is further to expe: That is to ſay, as 
to the Caſt of my Deſign, and the fim- 
plicity of rhe Style and Dreſs; for that 
will {till be the ſame ; only accompa- 
nicd with Variety of Matter, Whether 
it pleaſes the World or no, the Care is 
b taken :; 
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taken: And yer I could wiſh that it 
might be as delightful ro- others upon 
the Peruſal, as it has been to me in the 
Speculation. Next to the Goſpel it 
ſelf, I do look upon it as the molt So- 
vereign Remedy againſt the Miſeries of 
Humane Nature; and I have ever found 
it ſo in all the Injuries and Diſtreſſes of 
an Unfortunate Life. You may read 
more of him, if you pleaſe, in the Ap- 
pendix, which I have wb Subjoyn'd to 
this Preface, concerning the Authority 
of his Wriings, and the Circumſtances 
of his Life; as I have extracted them 
out of Lipfiue. 
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O F 
SENECAs 


WRITINGS. 


I 


T appears that our Author had, 
among the Ancients, three pro- 
fels'd Enemies. Ia the firſt place 
Caligula; who call'd his Writings, Saud 
without Lime ; alluding to the Starts of 
his. Phancy, and the Incoherence of 
his Sentences. Bur Seneca was never 
the Worſe _ Cenſure of a Perſon 
that propounded even the fuppreili 
of Himes himſelf ; and of fl can Vi 
gil and Livy out of all Publick Libra- 
ries, The next, was Fabizs ; who tax- 
es him for being too bold with the 
Eloquence of former rimes, and failing 
in chad point himſelf ; and likewiſe for 
being roo Queint and Finical in his 
Expreſſions : Which Tacitws impures, 
in part, to che Freedom of his own 
. pare 
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particular Inclination, and partly to 
the Humour of the Times. He is al- 
ſo charg'd by Fabiws as no profound 
Philoſopher ; but with all this, he al- 
lows him to be a Man very Studious, 
and Learned ; of great Wit, and In- 
vention; and well read in all forts of 
Literature; a ſevere Reprover of Vice; 
moſt Divinely Sententious; and well 
worth the Reading, if it were only 
for his Morals; adding, That if his 
Judgment had been an{werable to his 
Wir, it had been much the more for 
his Reputation ; but he Wrote what- 
ever came next : So that I would ad- 
'viſe the Reader ( ſays he ) to diſtin- 
guiſh, Where He Himſelf did not: 
For there are many things'in him, not 
only ro be approv'd, bur admir'd; and 
it was great Pity, That he that could 
do what he would, ſhould not always 
make the beſt Choice. His Third 
Adverſary is Agellizs, who falls upon 
him for his Style, and a kind of Tink- 
ling in his Sentences ; but yet com- 
mends him for his Piety and good 
Counſels. On the other ſide, Colu- 
mella calls him a Man of Excellent Wit 
and Learning; Pliny ; The Prince of 

Ernudi- 


To the Reader. 
Erudition ; Tacitus gives him the Cha- 
tacter of a Wiſe Man, and a fit Tutor for 
a Prince. Dio reports him to have 
been the Greateſt Man of his Age. 

Of thoſe Pieces of his that are Ex- 
tant, we ſhall not need to give any 
Particular Account: And of thoſe that 
are loſt, we cannot, any further then 
by Lights to them from other Authors; 
as we find them cited much to his 
Honour ; and we may reaſonably com- 
te them to be the greater part of 

Works. That he wrote ſeveral 
Poems in his Baniſhment , may be 
gather'd, partly from himſelf ; bur 
more expreſly our of Tacitus, who 
ſays, That he was reproach d with his 

lying himſelf to Poetry, afier he ſaw 
that Nero took Pleaſure in it, out of 4 
defign to Curry-Favour, St. Jerome re- 
fers to a Diſcourſe of his concern- 
ing Matrimony. Latantius takes no- 
tice of his Hiſtory, and his Books of 
Moralities : St. Auguſtin quotes ſome 
Paſſages of his our of a Book of Swper- 
ſtition : Some References we meet 
with, to his Books of Exhortations. 

Fabius makes mention of his Dialogues: 
And he himſelf ſpeaks of a Treatiſe ton 
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his own, concerning Earthquakes, which 
he wrote in his Yourh. But the Opi- 
nion of an Epiſfolary Correſpondence that 
he had with Sr. Pazl, does not ſeem to 
have much Colour for't. 
Some {ew Fragments however of 
| thole Books of his that are wanting, are 
yer prelerv'd in the Writings of other 
Eminent Authors; ſufficient to thew 
the World, how great a Treaſure they 
have loſt, by the Excellency of thar 
lictle thar's lefr. 
Divin, Is Seneca, lays Laftantins, that was the 
= '1- ſharpeſt of all the Stoicks, How great a 
Veneration has he for the Almighty! As 
for Inſtance; diſcourfing of a Violent 
Death : Do you not underſtand, ſays 
he, the Majcity, and the Authority of 
your Judge z He is the Supreme Go- 
vernor of Heaven and Earth, and the 
Gad of all your Gods; and it is upon 
him that all thole Powers depend 
which we worſhip for Deities. More- 
over, in his Exhortations, This God, 
ſays he, when he laid the Foundations 
of the Univerſe, and enter'd upon the 
grcateſt and the beſt Work: in Natere, in 
the ordering of the Government of the 
World ; though he, was himſelf -al/ -y 
an; 


To the Reader. 
all, yet he fubſtiruted/ other Subordi» 
nare Miniſters, as the Servants of his 
Commands. | 'And, how many other things 
does this Heathen ſpeak of God, like one 
of us ? 


Which the Atute Seneca (ſays LatFan- ©: 7 
tius again ) ſaw in his Exhortations. We, 
ſays h-, have our Dependence elſewhere, 
and ſhould look up to that Power, to 
which we are indebted for all we can 
pretend to that is good, 


And again, Seneca ſays very well in 14; ax. 
his Morals; they worſhip the Images of Cp. 2- 
the Gods, ſays he, kneel ro them, and 
adore them; they are hardly ever from 
them, either plying them. with Offer- 
ings, or Sacrifices; and yet after all 
this Reverence to the Image, they have 
no Regard at all for rhe Workman that 
made it. | 

Lattantins again. An lnvedtive ( ſays Lb. p 
Seneca in his Exhortations, ) is the Cop. 1g. 
Maſter-Piece. of moſt of our Philoſe- 
phers ; and if they fall upon the Sub- 
ze&t of \Awvarice, Luſt, Ambition, they 
taſh out into ſuch Exceſs. of Bitrer- 
| [b} nels, 
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neſs, as if. Railing were a Mark of 
their Profeſſion. They make me think 
of Gally-pots-in-an Apothecaries Shop, 
that have Remedies without, and Poy- 
{on within. | 


LaFantins (till. He that would know 


. all things, let him read Seneca 3 the moſt 


lively Deſcriber | of Publick Vices, and 
Manners, and the {marteſt Reprehender 
of them. © F 


And again: As Seneca has it in his 
Books of Moral \ Philoſophy; | He is the 
Brave Man;' whoſe . Splendor, and Au» 
thority is the leaſt part of his Great- 
neſs; that can:look Death in the Face; 
without trouble, or ſurprize ; who 
if his Body were to be broken upon the 
Wheel, or melred Lead ro be rd 
down his Throat, would be leſs cons 
cern'd for the Pain it ſelf, rhen for the 
Dignity of bearing ir. 


. Let 0 Man, ſays Lactantius; think 
himſelf the ſafer in his Wickedneſs for 
want of a Witneſs; fer GO D is Om« 
niſcient ; and to him nothing can be 4 
Secret. It is an admirable Sentence that 

SCneca 
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Seneca corcludes his Exhortations withal. 
G O D, ſays he, is a Great, ( 7 know 
net what,) an Incomprehenſible Power : 
It,is ro him, that we Live; . and to 
him, that we muſt approve our ſelves. 
What does it avail us, That our Cons 
{ciences are hidden from Men, when 
our Souls lie open to G O D> What 
could a Chriſtian have ſpoken more to the 
purpoſe in this Caſe, then this Divine Pa» 
gan? And in the beginning of the ſame 
WORK, ſays Seneca, What is it that 
we do? To whatend is it to ſtand 
contriving, and to hide our ſelves 2 
We are under a Guard, and there's no 
eſcaping from our Keeper. One Man 
may be parted from another by Tra- 
vel, Death, Sickneſs : But there's no 
dividing us from our ſelves. *'Tis to 
no purpole to creep into a Corner 
where no body ſhall ſee us. Ridicu- 
lous Madneſs! Make it the Caſe that 
no Mortal Eye could find us out. He 
that has a Conſcience, gives Evidence 
againſt himſelf. 


It is truly and excellently ſpoken of |; 6, 
Seneca, ſays Latantine once again ; Cap: 25. 
Conſider, ſays he, the Majeſty, the 

{b 2 Geol- 
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Goodneſs, and the Venerable Mercies 
of the Almighty; a Friend that is 
always at hand. What Delight can it 
be to him, the Slaughter ot Innocent 
Creztures, or the Worſhip of Bloody Sa; 
crifices? Let us purge our Minds, and 
lead Virtuous and Honeſt Lives. His 
Pleaſure lies not in the Magnificence 
of Temples, made with Stone, bur in 
the Picty and Devotion of Conlecrated 

Hearrs 
In the Book that Seneca wrote againſt 
Superſtitions, treating of Images, lays 
St. Auſtin, he writes thus, They re- 
preſent the Holy, the Immortal, and 
the Inviolable Gods, in the baſeſt 
Matter, and without Life or Motion: 
In the Forms of Men, Beaſts, Fiſhes ; 
{ome of mix'd Bodies; and thoſe Fi- 
gures they call Deities ; which, if they 
were bur animated, would afiright a 
Man, and pals for Monſt:rs. And then 
a little further, treating of Nacural 
Theology ; after citing the Opinions of 
Philoſophers, he ſuppoſes an Objettion 
againſt himſelf: Some body will per- 
haps ask me; Would you have me 
then to believe the Heavens, and the 
Earth to be Gods; and ſome of them 
above 
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above the Moon , and ſome below 
it 2 Shall I ever be brought to the 
Opinion of Plato , or of Strato, the 
Peripatetick: The one of which would 
have God to be wichout-a Body, and 
the other without a Mind 2 To which 
he replies; And, Do you give more 
Credit then, to the Dreams of 7. 7a- 
tius, Romulus and Foſtil #s,. who cau- 
ſed, among other Deities, even Fear, 
and Palen:ſs, to be worſhip'd 2 - The 
vileſt of Humane Atiections ; The one 
being the Motion of an atirighted Mind, 
and the other , not ſo much the Diſ- 
eaſe, as the Colour of a Diſorder'd Bo- 
dy. Are theſe the Deities that you 
will rather put your Faith in, and place 
in the Heavens > And ſpraking after- 
ward of their Alominable Cuſtems. With 
what Liberty dorzs he Write2 One, ſays 
he , our of Zeal, makes himſelf an 
Eunuch ; another Lances his Arms ; 
If this be the way to Pleaſe their Gods, 
what ſhould a Man do if he had a mind 
to Anger them? Or, it this be the way 
to pleaſe them, they do certainly de- 
ſerve not to be Worlhip'd ar all. 
What a Phrenzy is this, to imagine, 
that the Gods can be delighted with 
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ſuch Cruelties, as even the worlt of 
Men would make a Conſcience to in- 
flit : The molt Barbarous and Noto- 
rious of Tyrants, ſome of them haye 

aps done it Themſelves, or Or- 
der*d the tearing of Men to pieces by 
Others; but they never went fo far, as 
ro command any Man to torment him- 
ſelf. We have heard of thoſe that have 
ſ{uffer'd Caſtration, to gratifie the Luſt 
of their Imperious Maſters ; but never 
any Man that was forc,d to act it up- 
on himſelf. They Murther themſelves 
in their very Temples, and their Prayers 
are offer'd up in Blood. Whoſoever 
ſhall bur oblieve what they do, and 
whart they ſuffer, will find it ſo misbe- 
coming an honeſt .man, ſo unworthy 
of a Freeman, and fo inconſiſtent with 
the Action of a Man in his Wits, that 
he muſt conclude them all to be mad, 
if it were not that there are ſo many 
of them; for only their Number is 
their Juſtification , and their Prote- 
Qion. 


When he comes to reflefF, ſays St. Augu- 
ſtin, #pon thoſe Paſſages which he bimſelf 
had feen in the Capitol, he Cenſures them 

" "Bll 
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with Liberty and Reſolution : And no Man 
would believe that ſuch Things would be 
done , wnleſs 'in Mockery,” 'or Phrenzy. 
What Lamentation is there in the Fgyp*- 
tian Sacrifices for the Loſs of Ofhris ? 
And then what Fo for the finding of him 
again > Widgh he makes himſelf Sport 
with ; for in trath it is all a Fittion: 
And yet thoſe People, that \neither loft * 
any thing, nor. found any thinz, muſt 
expreſs their Sorrows, and their Re- 
Joycings , to the higheſt Degree : But 
there is only a Certain Time, ſays he, 
for this Freak , and once in a Year 
People may be allowed to be Mad, I 
came into the Capitol, ſys Seneca, 
where the ſeveral Deitics had their ſc- 
veral Servants, and Attendants, their 
LiQtors, their Dreſſers, and all in Po- 
ſture and Action, as if they were 
executing their Offices ; ſome to hold 
the Glaſs, others tro Comb out Funo's 
and Minerva's Hair ; one to tell Jwupi- 
ter what a Clock it is; ſome Laſſes 
there are, that fir gazing upon the 
Image, and Phanſic Fpiter has a kind- 
neſs for them, All theſe things, ſays 
Seneca, a while after, a Wile Man will 
obferye for the Laws ſake, more then 
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for the Gods and all rhis Rabble of }) 
Deities, which the Superſtirion of many 
Apes has gather'd together, we are in 
ſuch manner to adore, as to conſider the | 
Worſhip ro be rathcr Matter of Cuſtom, 

_ then of Conſcience. Whereu St. 

' Auguſtine oblerves, That thy uſtrious 
Senator Worſhip d what he Reprod; Atted 
_— he Diſlik'd; and Ader d what he Cone 

ud. 
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T has been an antient Cuſtom, to 
Record the Actions, and the Wri- 
tings of Eminent Men, with all their 
Circumſtances ; and it is but a Righr 
that we owe to the Memory of our 
Famous Author. Seneca was, by Birth, 
a Spaniard of Cordova ( a Roman Colony 
of grear Fame and Antiquity.) He 
was of the Family of Annexs ; of the 
Order of Knights ; -and the Farther, 
Lucius Anneus Seneca, was diſtin» 
guiſh'd from the Son, by the Name 
of the Orator. His Mother's Name 
was Helvia; a Woman of Excellent 
Qualities. His Farher came to Rome in 
the Time of Auguſtus; and his Wife 
and Children ſoon follow'd him, our 
Seneca yet being in his Infancy, There 
were three Brothers of them, and ne- 
ver 
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ver a Siſter. Marcus Anneus Novatus, 
Lucius Annems Seneca, and Lucins An» 
news Mela, The firſt of theſe chang'd 
his name for Junius Gallio, who a- 
dopted him; ro him it was thar he 
Dedicated his Treatiſe of ANGE R, 
whom he calls Novatws too; and he 
alſo Dedicated his Diſcourſe of a Fap- 
py Life to his Brother Gallio. The 
youngeſt Brother (Anneus Mela) was 
Lucan's Father. Seneca was abour 
Twenty Years of Age in the Fifth 
Tear of Tiberius, when the Fews were 
expell'd Rome. His Father train'd 
him up to Rheterick, but his Genius 
led him rather ro Philoſophy; and he 
apply.d his Wit to Morality and Yir- 
tue, He was a great Hearer of the 
Celebrated Men of thoſe Times ; as 
Attalus, Sotion, Papirins, Fabianus, ( of 
whom he makes often mention, ) and 
he was much an Admirer alſo of Deme- 
trizs the Cenique, whole Converſation 
he had afterwards in the Court, and 
both at home alſo, and abroad, for 
they often Travell'd together. His 
Father was not at all pleaſed with his 
humour of Philoſophy, but forc'd him 
upon the Lav, and for a while he 

practiſed 
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praftiled Pleading. Aﬀter which he 
would needs pur him upon Pablick 
Employment : And he came firſt to be 
Queſtor, then Pretor; and ſome will 
have it, that he was choſen Conſul! ; but 
this is doubtful. \ | 


Seneca finding that he had ill Offi» 
ces done him ar Court, and that Nero's 
Favour began to cool; he went di- 
retly and relolutely to Nero, with an 
Offer to refund all that he had gotten. 
Which Nero would not receive ; bur, 
however, from that time, he chang'd 
his Courle of Life, receiv'd few Vi- 
fits, ſhunn'd Company, went little 
Abroad ; till pretending to be kept ar 
Home, either by Indiſpoſition, or by 
his Study. Being Nero's Tutor, and 
Governor, all things went well, fo 
long as Nero follow'd his Counſel. His 
two Chick Favourites, were Burrhas , 
and Seneca, who were both of them 
Excellent in their Ways: Burrhas, in 
his Care of Military Atfairs, and Seve» 
rity of Diſcipline ; Seneca for his Pre- 
cepts, and Good Advice in the matter 
of Eloquence, and the Gentleneſs of an 
Honeſt Mind: Afliſting one another 

in 
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in that ſlippery Age of the Prince ((ays 
Tacitus, ) to invite him, by the Al- 
lowance of 1 awful Pleaſures, to the 
Love of 'Virrue. Sexeca had two 
Wives ; the Name of the firſt is not 
mentioned ; his ſecond was Panlina, 


whom he often ſpeaks of with great 


Paſſion. By the former he had his Son 
Marcus. 


In the firſt year of Claudius he was 
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Baniſh'd into Corficr, when Fulia the - 


Daughter of Germari:us was accus'd 
by Meſſalins of Adultery, and baniſh'd 
too : Seneca being charg'd as one of 
the Adulrerers. - Aftera matter of Eight 
Years, or upwards, in Exile, he was 
call'd back, and as much in favour 
again as ever. His Eitate was partly 
Patrimonial, but the greateſt part of 
it was the Bounty of his Prince. His 
Gardens, Villa's, Lands, Poſſeſſions, 
and Incredible Sums of Money, are 
agreed upon at all hands ; which drew 
an Envy upon him. Dio reports him 
ro have had 250000 [, Sterling at In- 
rereſt in Britany alone, which he 
call'd in all at a Sum. The Court 
it ſelf could not bring him to Flat» 

rery ; 
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tery ; and, for his Piery, Submiſſion, 
Virtue, the Practice of his whole 
Life witneſſes for him. So ſoon, ſays 
he, 4s the Candle us taken away, my », 1, 
Wife, that knows my Cuſtom, lies ſtill, Lib.3. 
without a Word ſpeaking : And then do 


i 1 recolle® all that I have, ſaid, or done, 


"that day, and take uf to Shrift. 
And A ſhowld 7 3, v. reſerve ja 
thing, or make any Scruple of Enquiring 
into my Errors, when I can ſay to, my 
ſelf, Do ſo no more, and for this once , 
PU forgive thee? Andagain, What,can 
be, A lang and Sel —aning. thea 
this. Paſſage, .in one of his Epiſtles? 
Believe mn when [ tell Lu Ve Ep. 96. 
ry. bottom of my Soul : 'In all _the Diffi- 
culties Croſſes of my Life, this is 
my Conſideration ; Since it is God's Will, 
T do not only obey, Lut F hi tot ; nor 
do I comply, out of Neceſſity, but Incli- 
nation. 


Here follows now, . ſays Tacitus, the 
Death of Seneca, to Nero's great Sa- 
tisfattion : Not ſo much for any preg- 
nant Proof againſt him, that he was of 
Piſo's Carſirr but Nero was re- 
ſold to do that by the Snad, "_ 
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he could not effe? Ly Poyſon, For, it is 
reported, That Nero had corrupted Cle- 
onicus, ( 4 Freeman of. Seneca's, ) to give 
his Maſter Poyſon ; whith did not ſug- 
ceed : Whether that the Servant had dife 
covered it to his Maſter, or that Seneca 
by his own Caution and Fealoufie had 
avoided it ; for he lived only upon a fimple 
Diet, as the Fruits of th: Farth ; and 
his Drink was moſt commonly River- 
Water. | 


Natalis, it ſeems, was ſent upon a 
Vifit to him, ( being indiſpeſed, ) 20h 
Complaint, That he would not let Piſs 
come at him ; and adviſing him to the 
Continuance of their Friend[bip, and Ac» 
quaintance, as f.rmerly. To mhom, 
Seneca made anſwer , That frequent 
Meetings and Conferences betwixt them, , 
could do neither of them any Good; but 
that he had a great Intereſt in Piſo's 
Wellfare. Hereupon Granius Silvanus, 
( 4 Captain of the Guard, ) was ſent to 
Examine Seneca upon the Diſcourſe thas 
paſsd betwixt him, and Natalis, and 
to retwn his Anſwer. Seneca, either 
Ly Chance, or upon Purpoſe, came that 
Day from Campania, to « Villa of his } 

own 
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own , _ fs of the City; 
and thither the Officer went the next 
Evening, and beſet the Place He 
found | Li at $ with his Wife 
Paulina , and two he Friends ; and 
gave him immediately an Account of his 
Commiſſion. Seneca told' him, That it 
was true, that Natalis had been with him 
in Piſo's Name, with a Complaint, that 
Piſo eculd not be admitred to ſee 
him ; and that he excasd himſelf ty 
reaſon of his Want of Health, and his 
defires to be quiet, and private; and that 
he had no reaſon to prefer another Man's 
Wellfare before his own. Calar him- 
ſelf, he faid , knew wery well, That he 
was not a Man of Compliment ; having 
recei'd more Proofs of hu Freedowns , 
then of his Flattery. This Anſwer of 
Seneca's was delivered to Cxfſar in the 
Preſence of Pop and Tigellinus, 
the Intimate Confidents of this Barba» 


rows Princ+ And Nero asf d him, Whe- 
ther he could gather any thing from Se- 
neca, 4s # he intended to make himſelf 
away ? The Tribunes Anſwer was, That 
be did not find him one jot mov'd with 
the Meſſage : But that he went on round- 


fy with his Tale, and never ſo much as 


chang'd 
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chany'd Countenance . for the Matter, 
Go back to him then, ſays Nero, and 
tell him, That. he is Condemn'd to 
Die. Fabius Ruſticus delivers it, That 
the Tribune. did not return the 

Way he came, but went afide to Fenjus 
$4 Captain of that Name ) and told 
im far's Orders ; aching his Ad- 
vice, whether he ſhould Obey them, of 
not ; who bad him ty all means to do 
he was Ordered Which want of Reſo+ 
lution was fatal to them all\; for Sil- 
yanus alſo, that was one of the Gonſpis 
rators, afſiſked now to ſ:rve, and to in+ 
creaſe theſe Crimes, which he had before 
complotted to Revenge. And, yet he did 
wot think fit to appear himſelf in uhe 
Buſineſs, but ſ:nt a Centurion. to Senc- 
ca, to tell him his Doom. Seneca, with- 
out any Surprize, or Diſorder, calls for 
hs Will; which ling refus'd him by 
the Officer, he turn'd to his Friends, and 
told them, That fince h:' was mot per- 
mitted to requite them as they « 
he was yet at Liberty to bequeath them 


the Thing of all others that he efteemi'd 
the moſt, that is, the Image of hu Life 
Which ſhould Ee A the Reputation 


beth of Conſtancy, 


and Friendi{hip,- if 
they 


If feat of the Injuries that might attend 
B 
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tions againſt: the Yioences: of 
Fortune ?' 1s there any Man ſo pers o9t 4 
Netro's \Crazlty, as to expet?, afters 
ther be Peat. Mother, _ hi Brathey, 
that he ever «the Life of \ bis 
Governor, and T1 2. peu yak Fed 
m—_ ſſron3 to this purpoſe," he took his Wife 
'n his Arms, and heving ſomewhat forti» 
fied her againſt ar} og Calamity, he be- 
ſought and conjur'd her to moderate + hex 
Sorrows; wad betake ber:ſolf to the Coltens- 
plations," id Comforts of a\Birtuous \Lifei; 
which would be a fair, and\\am' ample "Can 
ſolation t0 her for the loſs of "ber Zatbukd. 
Paulina,” oz the other fide, tells him her 
Determination to bear him Company; and 
Wills the \ Ex:cutioner to dv» his Offece. 
Well ! ſays Seneca, if after: the Sweerneſs 
of Life," as I have repreſented it tn wo 
thou oy rather entertain. an honour 
Death, 1 ſhall wot envy thy. Example ;'con- © 
ſulting, at the ſame time," the Fame of the 
Perſon he low'd, and his own Tenderneſs, 


her 
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her \Dhex (hee was: gme.. + Our | Reſolution, 
fays be, #n\thi\ Generous» At? "may be 
raul, but \ thine will, be the greater Repus 
ation. > Hfteri this; the Veins. of both their 
Arms mere \ opened" at the ſame time.” Se- 
heca> did not: Mletd. ſo freely," : his -Spirits 
bei —_ \ with. Age, and'a thin Diet, 
\that; he. was. fors'd to cut the 'Veins of 
his Thighs, and- elſewhere, to haſten his 
Diſpetch, + When'he was far ſpent, and al- 
moſt ſinking untler his Torments, he. dt 
his Wife to remove into. another Cham 

ber, left the Agonier of the one might work 
apon\the" Courage of the \other... Fi Elo: 
yuence continu d to. the laſt, as\ appears by 
the\Excellent. Things he . deliver d at hi 
Drath; which being taken in; Writing from 
his own” Momh;,"and publiſh'd in hit own 
Words, ſhall 'not \preſume to deliver them 
i any. other. "Nero; in the meas tint, 
who had no particular Spite #0- Paulina, 
es Orders to prevent her Death, for fea 
cy mr more » 4nd more\ Ith 
_— ', and: odiouws. Whereupon \ th 
"Soldiers gave all Freedom, and Encourage 
anent to her Servants, to Bind up. bu 
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Wounds, and ftop the Blood, which they dill y 
axcordingly; but whether ſhe was ſenſi jt 


it or not, is a Queſtion. For among t 
| cl Common 
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Conimon People, "who ure "ipt "tv" judee the 
worſt, 6 ome A inion, y oe 
long as ſhe aſpair'd of Nero's Mercy, ſhe: 
uy to Det 'Glory f tying with her 
Hutband for "Company ; "but | that upon the 
likelihood of better Quarter, fhe was pre- 
= 74iFd. upon fo' out-live him; And fo, for 
Nl ſome years, fhe did ſurvive him, with all 
Nl Pitty and” Refpe® to his Memory : but ſo 
miſoabl pale' ind wan, that" every body 
might read the Loſs of her Blood and Spi- 
rits in her wvery Countenance. © 
Seneca finding his Death ſlow, and lin- 
gring, defires Statius Annzus ( his old 
Friend, and Phyſician ) to give hima Doſe 
of Poyſon, which he had provided befores 
hand, being the ſame Preparation which was 
appointed. for Capital Offenders in Athens. 
This was brought him, and he drank it up, 
but to little Purpoſe ; for his Body was al- 
ready chill d, and bound up againſt the force 
of it. He went at laſt into a hot Bath, 
and ſprinkling ſome of hus Servants that were 
next him ; This, (ays he, is an Oblation 
to Jupiter the Deliverer. 7he Fume of 
the Bath ſoon diſpatcht him, and his Body 
vet bats; nithout any Funeral Solemnity, 
« he had direGed in his Teſtament : though 
this Will of his was made in the height of 
py ; hit 
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bis Proſperity, .and Power, There was 4 
Rumor that Subrius Flavius, in 4 private 
Conſultation with the Centurions, had ta- 
ken up this following Reſolution, ( and that 
Seneca himſelf was no Stranger to it ) that 
diy too uid have been 

i” by t Piſo, Piſo himſelf ſhowld 
{Ry oe kill d too.; ayd the rx deli- 
wer'd up to Seneca, 45 one that wel derv/d 
it, for his Integrity and Virtue. 


| 
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BENEFITS. 


CHAP. I. 
Of | Benefits in General. 


T is, perhaps, one of the moft 

nicols Errors of a Raſh, ad Hades 
ſiderate Life ; the Common Ignor 
ranco of the World i the'Mairer of 


' in the Thing ie ſell To gd ny 


ters 4 & s yoos © done with' In. 
tention and Ti that is to" ſay, with 
a due Regard t6 all the Circumſtances of - 
What, How, Why, When, Where | To whom, 

Hew mineh, Und the like.” Or otierwils; k 
* a V | and Benevolent AiHine,/ that de- 


oY er, in the Coniforr it bris s tothe 
Recejver, Tt will be hard to draw this Sub- 
hier Mann, oe Cape bo 

B 3 one, 
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one, becauſe of the infinite A: and Com- 
plication of Caſes; the ws y reaſon - 
on eEx it: eſs 
(al ) wy els yo El Ge 
this Head: The Duries of King $, _ Sub- 


jets; Husbands, and Wives ; Parents, and 
Children ; prey =o Servants ; LO 


and Strange OE and Low ; 
Poor; Sting, go eak; Frighd wy 
ris. - Moan of & it 
good Blood, ay generous Thoughts ; and 
mſtrudts us in allthe Parts of Honour, Huma- 
nity, Friendſhip, Piery, Gratitude, Prudence, 
and Juſtice. ,In ſhrt, ch! Art and Skill of 
conferring Benefits, is, of all Humane Duties, 
the moſt abſolutely pinecatiogyr ta: the Well. 
Being, both of Reaſonable Nature, and of 
every: Individual; as the ver ery. ment of all 
Communities, and [the Blefling:of Particu. 
s. He; that does good to another Man, 
s good. alſo to himſelf; not only in the 
4 but-even in;the very Ag of 
doing it; (Fox the Conſcience of Well oing 
beer Gay he le ral 
L | re ve 
On pts forts; As * Neceſſery, Profitable, and Delighe 
= ful,, Some things there are,' without whi 
and De. + We Cannot, Live; othe without which; we 
Iightful. Onght not to _— me again, without 
heh merit »ot Live. In the. firſt Rankarp 
deliver us from Capital Dany 
on 'or © Apprabgation of Death; y the 
ayour is gated accordingito;ths hazard ; -- 
oF Srouterhe Exrremiay/ ti Greys F 0p 
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the Obligation. The next is a Caſe where. 
in we may indeed Live;"bur-we had-berter- 


_=_ a way Ns a | | 
fie, by ſome previous, arid moregeneral De-- 
liberations upon the ching-it ſelf... | 
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Several Sorts , of Benefits... 


'E ſhall Sins ener zte into "his 
* Vulgat 3 » appertailts, 
ing' £9 mer Lig; the other ,. 15 only 

The former are the 


| look like Benefits, but are only defirable 
* Conveniencies, as Wealth, Title, &c. and 
Theſe 23 Wicked Man may receive from a 
Good, or a Good Man, from an Evil. 
Others again that bear the Face of Injuries, 
which are only Benefits ill-taken; as Cut- 
Bang, —_— urning, under the hand of 
he. greateſt Benefits of all, are 
Cres of good Education, which we receive 
from our Parents, either-in the State of A 


_ us to our 

ag if fair means will nat 

do, m- Proceeding afterwards to Seve- 
and Puniſhment; withour which wg 

7 <4 5g anos» bo good. There are 
Matters of gx Value many times, that are 
but of ſaqall Price; as Inſtructions a. a 
utor 


Tutor ; -Medicines from a Phyſician, &c. 
And there are ſmall macters again, which are 
of great;Conlideration to us: The Gift may 
be foal, and the. Conſequence great, as a 
Cup of cold Water in a time of need may 
ſave a Man's. Life ; ſome things are of great 
Moment to the Giver; others tothe Recei- 
| ver ; One Manigives me a Houſe; another 
ſnatches me out, when ?cis falling upon my 
head;-One gives me ar Eftate ; Another 
takes me out of, the Fire, or caſts me our a 
Rope when I am ſinking; Some good Offices 
we do to Friends; others to Strangers ; but, 
thoſe are the nobleft that we do: without 
Predefert. There is an Obligation of Boun- 
ty; and an Obligation of Charity : This, 
in caſe of Neceflicy ; and That, in point of 
Convenience. Some Benefits are Common; 
others are Perſonal ; As, ifa Prince ( out of 
pure Grace ) grant. a Privilege $0. a City ; 
the Obligation lies upon the Community z 
and.only upon every: Individual, as a part of 
the:whgle; but if ie be done pattfoniari_as 
ry ſake;.chen am & ſingly the Debtor 4or't. 
The: cheriſhing of. Strangers is one; of the 
Duties of Hoſpitality ; and exerciſes tic felf 
in the Relief, and ProteCtion of che Diſtre(- 
ſed..; There are Benefits of good Counſel, 
Reputation, Life,'Forrune, Li , Health 
nay, and. of ageoſviey, and Pleaſure : Qne 
Man obliges me-our of his Pocket :; Another 

vesme Matter of Ocnament and Curiafity ; 

third, Conſolation.” 'To tay nothing; of 
Negative Benefits; for there are, that ow 


; 


F 
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word ;/ as Benevolencd is. 
all Virtues, fo it is of the' 
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A Son may Oblige bis Fathers and 8 Servant: 
bu er. bord 


THE Queſtion is ( in the firſt place ) 


- Whether it may not be poflible for a 
Father to owe more to a Son, in other re-' 


[ 
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Ackoowiedgmen muſt ruri back to o he very 
Original of all Humane Beings. My Father 
gave me the Benefit of Liſe, Gohich be bad 
never done, f;his Father had not firſt given 
ie,to him. He,gave me Lite, not knowing 
to. whom, and when' 1 was'in a Condition 
neither to fegl Death, nor. tofear it; i That?s 
the: great Bayebr., to' give. Life to one' that 
knows how re-uſe it ; and that 1 151C of 
the  Apprebenſion- of Death” 'Tis true, 
that withour.ar Father 'I could never bave 
had a Being 4-and ©. without a Nurſe that 
Being, had ngyer. been. impray'd.; but I. do 
not therefore 0we: my: Viree either to-my 
Nativity, 07:60, enghae gave-me fuck. The 
Generation po. 
the. Benefitz; Fo! 
©551 buts to live well,ys.the main buſj- 
that; Vietue inal any 4p laving 

what I drew from It does 
not follow-that. chef beak mu be the 
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himſelf down in his 2 The giving of 
him a/ Being, CE br ths Ofbes of es 
ther ; a ſimple At; a Benefit given at a 
venture; beſide” that he had' a: 
in it» and a Regard to his Family, He gave 
only a ſingle Life, and he - perk, 4 
one. My Mother 'broughe me into 
World naked, expos'd, and Wid of Rea- 
fon ; but, my Reputation, and my Fortune, 
are advanc'd by my Virtue. Seipio (as 
in his Minority ) reſcu*d his Father in a 
tel with Hawnibal; and afterward From the 
PraRtices, ad Proſecution - of a Powerful 
FaQion ; covering him with Conſulary Ho- 
nours, and the Soils 'of PEW Enciites. 
He made himſelf as Eminent for his 


rity of it: And'did' not Scipio, in all this, 
_ bor him? his Father barely for be. 
Whether did Anc6i/e: more 


carry'd him upon 
Flames of Troy, 
to future: Ages, 


= 


þ delrver y Fe: The Tehume ſwore 
and his made a-fair Report 
Fs whols matter tothe Council Hethar 


Reputation to, his Parents. We ſhould ne- 
ver have heard of Sophroniſcas, bae for his 
Son Socrates ; nor of Arifte, and Gryllas, if it 
had not been for Xenophon and Plato. 


T HIS is. not to diſcountenance the Ve- 
neration we owe to Parents; nor to make 
ſtir oy goveenes. Fengleriones Bat in' Con- 
teſts of good Offices, both Parts are happy ; 
as well the yanquiſh'd, as thoſe that over- - 
come. It is the only honourable Oy wx 
that can arrive betwixt a Father and a >an, 
which of the two ſhall have the better of 
the other in the Poine of Benefits... 

I N the Queſtion berwixt.a Maſter, and 
a Servant; we muſt diſtinguiſh berwixc 


ro 
® A Ser 
vant my 
oblige his 
Maſter. 


SEW EZ CA ChapiTIF, 
*-Benefics, Dutics, 'and 'ARions Miniſterial 
By Benefits we underſtand''thoſe good / Offi 
ces that' we' receive fron Strangers, which 
are voluntary;'and may be f6rborn without 
_  Diarves are the: Parts of '4 Sorf/and 

ite; and incinmbent port Kindred” and 
Relations. '"Offidtes Miniſterial belong to 'the 
Part' of a Servatit. Now, 'finee it is the 
Mind, arid not the Condition: of the' Perſon; 
that Prints the” Value port the. Benefit; a 
Servant triay' oblige his Maſter, ad fo ma 
a Subje@' ms Sovereign; 'or "common 'Sol- 
dier tis Gerierat, by doing more then he is 
_ batind to'do.* 'Some things-tHere 
are, which'«the Law neither Commands, 
nor: forbids; and here' the Servant is Free. 
It would'be very hard'for a Servant t6'be 
chaſtiz*d'for doing leſs-than'his Duty; ard 
not thank'd.for't whery tie does more. * Hi 
Body, *dis tft; is his Maſters, but his Min 
is his own: Andthere ate many Commni 
which a Servant ought no more to obey, 
then a Maſter-to impoſe. Phere'is no Man 
fo great; but he may both"heed the'Help; 
and Service, and ſtand in'fear of the Power, 
and - Unkindnefs; even of +the meaneſt ''of 
Mortals.” ' One Servant kills his Maſter,' anos 


- ther ſaves him; '\nay, preſerves his Mafter's 


Life, re ee the lo of his own: 'He 
expoſes hinwelf 10 Torment and Death ; he 
ſtands firm againſt all Threats and Flatteries : 
Which is nor only a'Benefi in a Servant, but 
much the. greater for his fo being; 


WHEN 
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{WILEN Domitizs was belieg'd in Corfi. 
ded hi derveve © great Extre- 
he profied his Serrane fo earmalily 60 

Poyfon him, thatatlaſt he was prevail'd up- 
ny give him a Potion: Whuch, ic ſeems, 
an: innocent Opiate, and Domitias out- 
Id: Tas 7 took the Town, and gave De- 
but it was his Seryant tha 


gave _— al, 

THERE was-another Town. beſi eg'd, 
and when it was the laſt pinch, tw 
vanits made their and went over to 


- Enemy: U Romans. the 
Town, and in/the heat of the Si yrpi Fr 
theſe two fellows ran direMly home, -zook 
their Miſtreſs out of her Houſe, and drave 
her before _ Verge Pre body how 
us'd.them TT 5 
and that they hr now have their Re- 
venge: When they had her without the Gates, 
kept her C till the danger was over ; 
by which means they gave their Miſtreſs her 
Life, and ſhe gave them their Freedom. This 
was not the Action of a farvile Mind, ; {$0 yo 
ſo Glorious a thing, under an appear 
ſo great-a Villany ; tor if they had not + 
for, Deſerters, and Parricides, they: could not 
have "I their End. 
WIT H one; Inſtance more (. and that a 
vary brave one ) I ſhall conclude this Chap- 


"IN the Civil Wars of Rome, a Party co- 
ming to ſearch for a Perſon of Quality that 
Was ach a Servant put on his Maſter's 

Clothes, 


FH 


b + 
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Clothes, and deliver'd himſelf upto' the Sol- 
diers, as the Maſter of the Houſe ;' he was 
taken irito Cuſtody, and putto Death, :with- 
out diſcovering the: Miſtake. What could 
be more glorious, that for a Servant: codye 
for his Maſter, in. thati'Age, when there 
were not many Servatits that would not be- 
tray their Maſters? So penerous a tender- 
neſs in a publick Cruelty ; So invincible a 
Faith' iti /a general Corruption 5 what could 
be more -glorious, | ſky, then ſo exalted: a 
Virtue, as rather to chuſe Death for the Re: 
ward '6f his Fidelity, then [the greateſt ad: 
_—_— gs otherwiſe have had-for the 
Violation of it 1 ' 1502 oI8111 


F * 
y 
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CHAP. IV. 


I is the Intention, not the Matter, that makes 
rhe Benefit, 


HE Good Wilk of the Benefactor is the 

8 Fountain of all Benefits: nay, itis the 
Benefit it ſelf; or, at leaſt the Stamip, that 
makes it valuable, and eurrent- Some there 
are, I know, that take the Matter for the Be. 
nefit ; and tax the Obligation by Weight and 
Meaſure. When any thing is given thety, 
they preſent!y caſt it up; What may ſuch” a 
Houſe be Worth ? Such an Office ? Suct/ an E- 
ftate? As if that were the Benefit, which is 
only the Sign, and Mark of * : For theob-« 
lgatiors 
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ligation reſts in the 4nd, not in the Mat- 

ter; And, all thoſe Advantages which we 

ſee, handle, or hold in-aQtual Poſleffion by 
the Conrtefie of another, are but ſeveral 
Modes, or Ways of Explaining, and purting 

the Good Will in Execution. There wii 

no great Subrilty, ro prove, That both Be- 
heb and” Injuries receive their Value from 
the Intention, when even Brutes themſelves 

are able to decide this Queſtion. Tread up- 
on a Dog by chance, or put him to pain 
upon the drefling of a Wound; the one, he 

afles by as an Accident ; and the other, 
f his faſhion, he acknowledges as a Kind- 
neſs; but, offer to ſtrike at him, though you 
do him no hpre at all, he flies yet in the face 
of you, even forthe Miſchief that you bare- 
ly meant him. | | 

I T is further to be obſ:rv'd, Thatall * Be: * 22 nome: 

nefits are good ; and { like the Diſtributions #:- re 
of Providence ) made up of Wiſdom and £4: 
Bounty ; whereas the Gitr it ſelf is neither 
good, nor bad, but may indifferently be ap- 

ly'd, either to the one, or to the other 

e Benefie isimmorral, the Gift Periſhable : 
For, the Benefit it ſelf continues, when we 
have no longer either the Uſe or the Mat- 
ter of it. He that is dead, was alive; He 
that has loſt his Eyes, did ſee ; and, what. 
ever is dorie, cannot be rendred undone. 
My Friend (tor inſtance ) is taken by Py- 
rates; I redeem him; and, after that, hz 
falls mto other _ hands : His Obliga- 
torr to me 55 the fame ſt}, as if he _— 
© v 


14 


Man from any one :Misfortune, and he falls 


SENEC4 Chay.lV. 
ſerv'd his Freedom.. And ſoz if I fave a 


into another ; if I give him a Sum of Mo- 
ney, which is afterward taken away by 
Thieves; it comes to the ſame Caſe. For- 
tune may deprive us of the Matter of a Be» 
nefit, but the Benefit ic ſelf remains invio- 
lable. If the Benefit reſided in the Matter, 
that which is good for one Man, would be 
fo for another ; whereas many times the ve- 
ry ſame thing given to ſeveral Perſons, works 
contrary effects; eyen to the difference of 
Life, or Death; and that which is one bo- 
dies Cure, proves another bodies Poiſon, 
Beſide that the Timeing of it alters the va- 
lue ; and, a Cruſt of Bread upon a pinch, s 
a greater Preſent than an Imperial Crown, 
hat is more familiar, than, in a Batcel, to 
ſhoot at an Enemy, and kill a Friend ? Or, 
inſtead of a Friend, to fave an Enemy ? But 
yet this diſappointment in the Event, dog 
not at all operate upon the Intention. What 
if a Man Cures me of a Wen, with a ſtroak 
that was deſign*d to cut off my Head? Op, 
with a Malicious Blow upon my Stomach, 
breaks an impoſthume? Or, what if he fa 
my Life, with a Draught that was prepar' 
to. poylon me? The Providence of the Iſlus 
does not at all diſcharge the Obliquity of the 
Intent, And the ſame Reaſon holds good 
even in Religion it ſelf: It is not the Incenle 
or the Offering, tha: is acceptable to Go 
but the Purity and: Devotion of the Wer 
ſhipper. Neither is the bare Will, wichok 
Aion, 
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Action, ient ;z that is, where we have 
the means ot ; + for, in that Caſe, it 


ſignifies as lictfe to, wiſh well, wichout well- 
ing, as to.do good, without willing it. There 

muſt be Effect, as well as Intention, to make 

me owe a Benefit; but, to will” againſt it, 

does wholly diſcharge it. In fine, the Con- 

ſcience alone is the Judge, both of Benefits 

and Injuries. | 
I'T does not follow now, becauſe the Be- 

nefit reſts in the * Good Will, that therefore * 75, Gd 

the Good Will ſhould be always a Bcnzfir ; wid muft 

for, if it be not accompany*d with Govern- 6» accom- 

ment, and Diſcretion, thoſe which #4") 4with 

we call Benefits, are but the Works of Paſ. 7945" 

ſion, or of Chance ; and, many times, the * 

greateſt of all Injuries. One Man does me 

good by miſtake; another ignorantly ; a third 

upon force ; but none of theſe Caſes do I 

take to be an Obligation z for they mere nei- 

ther direted to me, nor wasthere any Kind- 

neſs of Intention: We do notthank the Seas 

for the Advanitages we receive by Naviga- 

tion; or the Rivers, for ſupplying us with 

Fiſh, and flowing of our Grounds ; we do 

not thank the Trees, either for their Fruits, 

or Shades; or the Winds for a fair Gale: 

And, what's the difference betwixt a reaſo- 

nable Creature, that does not know, and an 

inanimate, that cannot? A Horſe ſaves 

one Man's Lite ; a good Snit of Arms ago- 

ther's; and a 44an, perhaps, 'that never in- 

tended it, fayes a Third, Where's the dif. 

kfence now betwixe the Obligariorr of the 

© 2 one, 
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SENECA ' Chap.V 
one» and. of the other? A Man falls into a 
River, and the fright cures him of an Ague; 
we may .call this a kind of lucky. Miſchance, 
but not a Remedy. And fo it is with the 
good we receive, either without, or beſid 
or contrary to intention. It is the Mind, ang 
not the Event, that diſtinguiſhes a 
from an Injury, 


CHAP. V. 


There muſt be Fudgment in a Benefit , as wel 
as Matter, and Intention ; and eſpecialh 
in the Choice of the Perſon. 


' A S itis the Wil that deſigns the Benefit, 


and the Matter, that conveys it ; So 
it is the Judgment that perfeCts it : Which 
depends upon fo many. Critical Niceties, 
that the leaſt Error, either in the Perſon, 
the Matter, the Manner, the Quality, the 
Cranky, the Time, or the Place, ſpoik 
all. 


T H E Conſideration of the Perſon is 2 
*The Choice * Main Point; for, we are to give by Choicg, 
of the Per. and not by Hazard. My Inclination bids me 
ſon is a oblige one Man ; I am bound in Duty, and 
man peat. Juſtice, to ſerve another ; here *cis Charity, 
there 'tis Pity ; and, elſewhere perhaps En- 
couragement. There are ſome that w 

to whom I would not give; becauſe if 
did, they would want ſtill. To one Manl 

woulc 
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would barely offer a Benefit ; but, 1 would 
preſs it upon another. To fay the truth, 
we do not employ any Money to more Pro- 
fit, than that which we beſtow ; and 'tis not 
toour Friends, our Acquaintances, or Coun- 
men, nor to this, or that Condition of 
en, that we are to reſtrain our Bounties ; 
but, whereſoever there is a Man, there is 
a Place, and Occaſion for a Benefit. We 
give to ſome that are good already ; to 
others, in hope to make them ſo ; but we 
muſt do all with Diſcretion : for, we are as 
anſwerable for what we give, as for what 
we receive: Nay, the miſplacing of a Bene- 
fit is worſe than the not Receiving of it : 
for the one is another Man's Fault ; but che 
other is mine. The Error of the Giver does 
oft-times excuſe the Ingratitude of the Re- 
ceiver; for, a Fayour ill placed is rather a 
Profuſion, than a Benefit. It is the moſt 
ſhameful of Loſſes, an inconſiderate Bounty. 
I will chuſe a Man of Integrity, Sincere , 
Conſiderate, Grateful , Temperate, Well- 
natur'd, neither Covetous, nor Sordid : And 
when I have oblig?d fuch a Man, though not 
worth a Groat in the World, I have gain'd 
my end. If we give, only to receive, we 
loſe the faireſt Objeas for our Charity ; the 
Abſent, the Sick, the Captive, , al Nee- 
dy. When we oblige thoſe 
pay us again in kind, as a Stra 
Farewell, or a Neceſlitous Perlon upon 
his Death-bed, we make Providence our 
Debtor, and rejoyce in the Conſcience even 
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of a fruitleſs Benefit. So as we are: 
affe&ted wich Paflions, and diſtrafted with - 
Hopes, and Fears, and (the moſt unmanly 
of Vices) with our. Pleaſures, weare incom- 

ent Judges where to place our Bounnies: 
ut, when Death preſents it felf, and that 
we come to our laſt Will and Teſtament, we 
leave our Fortunes to the molt worthy. He 
that gives nothing but in hopes of receiving, 
muſtdye Inteſtate. Ir is the _— ano-. 
ther Man's Mind that moves the Kindneſs 
of mine; and I would ſooner oblige a Grate- 
ful Man, then an Ungrateful : Bur, this ſhall; 
not hinder me from doing ; good alſo to 2. 
Perſpn that js known to be Ungrateful : On, 
ly with this Difference, that 1 will ſerve the 
one in all Extremities with my Life and for- 
tune ; and the other, no further then ſtands. 
with my Convenience. Bur, what ſhall I doy 
you'll lay, to know whether a Man will 
Grateful or go ? 1 will follow Probabili 
and the beft. He that Sowes, is not 
ſure to Reapz nor the Seaman to reach | 
Port ; nor the Soldier to win the Field. F 
that Weds, is not ſure his Wife ſhall be hb- 
neſt; or, his Children dutiful : But, ſhall 
ye therefore neither Sow, Sail, bear Arms, 
nor Majzy? Nay, if I knew a Man to be it- 
thankleſs, I would yet be fo kind's' 


I 
fito his way, or let him light # 


rat mine3,or draw Water at my " 

which may ftand him perhaps in great ſtead, 
and yet not be reckon'd as a Benefe from mez 
for I do it careleſly, and not forhis ſake, bur 
| my 
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7 own; as an Office of Humanity, with- 
—_ ice, or Kindnefs. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Matter of Obligations, with its Circum. 
ſtances. KIRgP 1 


EXT to the Choice of the Perſon, fol. 


9 
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Gity upon one. of his, Faroriess. Who Mo-, © 
deſtly excuſing binglelf,; That is aw 4s L0p, mugh , | 
for | him to receeve : Well, ce, lay 's Alexander, . 
it uw mt too much forme” me” = wh A traoghry, A 

- for © 


certainly, and an & vu 2a C 
that which was pr uh for the eee Take, - 


could -not be. fit for the other to Give. --It ; 
paſſes in the World for greatneſs of Alind, ; 
to be perpetually Maha, bag loadin 
Pepple wich Bo tis; gne 
to know RR to1&ive, and. another 
not to know how to. Keep. nay | 
that's caſic ,and open,, but J'l bhonk no les : 
in't ; let it 1997 8e9e RY! udgmeant, bat - 
og OY ws know no , 


ow he. &+ 
BY $7 _ han th oe tar ol Pd 
Some Men throw away 


m 
Fey a wen were Angry webs, wich 
c 


the er, and 


Fi... 


* 4 Benefit the 
muſt b. Je is Cab 


red to the mult | *% 
Cendition »,OT 

of the Re- J : 
cerver, W 


_Plre TR broken. es! 
lor | 
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En ebTES 
Indignity, which 4. poor Gr 
Mans toow oe Pie dew 
rect! mg man 

ion; oor 
Y fent, but Good-Will, good rn Ft 
Bf Incuſtry,;che a wg yn Hopard, of bis 
$ Porlogha,0n 2s Appie. 08 
et _——— Gannaty: Thats 
be,- or ty I yet 
al-Rule myſt be obſery'd, That 
Se img 7 ma the Gaod and. 


« _ Receiver; Jo ee (ore gr va 


lay, 1 I lg may oge Tergoene by Mempocgnny's, oh eds 
EE 


bar Was. WG, upon-.tQ OUP- 
yi dbnn s » 


I will no mgre- 
Will,chep yy 
is a/Benefic.in. 

others 0DR0y's Soha, We, are| 
HOT dep the Adranege chen che. D 
0 PTE, Aa 
camnelly beg for. ED 
ny'd to9.). that; very thipg, : which 
cond - thy we may. come'tg Cur 
che ,occaſian, of a moſt pernicious (B. M 
Neves give any thingchat ſhall eurg; &o ; 
chiet, lalamy, or Shams ; I. will, 
another Man's Want, ox Safety ; ; | 
hot to forgee my.awn;; Unleſs 10 val 
a ew. excellent Perſon, and then I {k we 
"Mu 
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mnch heed what becomes of myfelf. There's 
no giving of Water'to a Man in a Feyer 

Be Me Many" ited 
to Ca 
2 Bawdy-houſe, or 8 Weapon for hi 
-- pon himſelf a Partaker of 


CS ESSEN 
t, will ſomething 

re ugh! for furs Gs 

which he ſees no.where elſe, and' 
py Nh at leaſt not in that Place; or 5 


anus that may bs alway 
Do oder fo much the t 


as Plate, rather then Money; Statues, ' 
Apparel; for it will ferve as a Monitor, tt 


reproach » Man of his Vice, of 
Dice to a Cheat z 


lue of the Preſent, if it was never given to 
him by any body elſe, nor by me to - 


other 
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Es Sn Es 


ml Pertoess fo there ra ould 
r, are wa 
and recommending itin ſuch a mannner, that 


has a Sweet- 
ſwade every, one of tons ths 
beſt. But, this i tather che Artifice of Can- 


y than che Virrue of it. 


4 5.33 Fabra ut gf poaman 
ight of his Glo. * Lee che 


rea Ns bem wack mpli the Free- Preſent be 
ot their ropohl, th pon Alexander's Ck fngutr. 
mg a= te Ive | , they rod him Thar it 


prefent whi ch they. NO made, 
br © Herel, and honlale Whereapon 

xander treated them .and accepted 
of it; not for the Preſ:neers fake, but be- 
SN wes Þ had * jd nd fm with 'Hereules ; 

how unteafonabl For Hercules Con. 
quer?d nothing for himſelf, bur made it his 
buſineſs to, vindicate, and two pe the 


miſerable po any private 


Deſign: But this intemperate young Man 
ins boſe Virtug was nothing elſe | Cur a 
Temerity ) was train'd up from his Youth 
in the Trade of Violence : The Common 
Enemy of Mankind, as well of his Friends, as 
of his Foes ; and one thatvalu'd himſelf upon 
being terrible to all Mortals; Never con- 


ſidering 


SENECA Clap. VI: 
mnch heed what becomes of myſelf. There's 
no giving of Water to a Man in a Shane 
or putting a Sword into a Mad-man's 
ny ee pc i 


Apparel; for it will ſerve as 2 Monitor, 
mind the Receiver of the Obligation, which 
the" Preſenter cannot 'ſo 'handſomly 'd 


However, let it not be im "as Ari 
; Books to a lown; Toys & 
: I will not Give to any 


ble dp as a arg Gown in- 

an Umbrellas in Winter. It enhances — 

lue of the Preſent, if it was never 

him by any body elſe, nor by TE 
ot 
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) 
other ; for t whic hw 
dy, EE ho "1 


CE I 
if the ſame Good Office be done. to twenty 
People, every _ of them ſhall feckon him- 


\ Eine Ambaſt 


their Tow 

ling at OR they told him, ly 
was a prefent whi tich they had 
but to. Hereules, and quoi 
Alexander treated them kindly 
of it; not for the Preſaney Pike, bur be- but be- 
ſl they had *joyn'd in with Hereules ; 
how unreaſonably ſever : For Hercules Con. 
quer?d nothing for himſelf, bur made i 's his 
buſmeſs to vindicate, and to & the 
| avg without any private Intereſt, or 

Deſign: But this intemperate pr Pot, Man 

whoſe Virtug was nothing elſe 

| Temerity ) was train'd up from his Youth 
in the Trade of Violence : The Common 
Enemy of Mankind, as well of his Friends, as 
of his Foes ; and one thatvalu'd himſelf upon 
being terrible to all Mortals; Never con- 


ſidering 
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ſidering, that- the dulleſt Creatures ate 
dangerous, and as dreadful, dy che figrcent f 
for, the Po Ns + Mark ch, wh | 
2 Snake, will do a Man's ef, as fare as 
the Paw of a Tiger. _ 


th. 
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.CHAP..VIL 1 
The Manner, of Obliging.. |, 


oe HERE is not any Beto 

p d wry may ye. be Peeoding be exceeding] 

weetn 

conferring it. : Vireue, t roteger fy 

the is OE; the Profit, in dicious 

pm: eg nas Be he 
ment of an in the Mak. 

ner Ai, ep is then py wi { 

Dignity Office is accompany'd v 
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as much as he can. There ſhould be no., 
9s BY t, but the Modeſty of the Re 
'ceiver. ai Cantiot foreſee the R 
let us J. for immediately grant it 
by no means ſuffer the repeating of it. 
is ſo grieyous a thing, to ſay, 1 BEG; the 
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ary Pandey on rue 
Bluſh. pop hp 
which Berti with ou Pegs? ek lt is 
all we give, eveti for Heaven it ſelf} 


theretoo, where our Peritions are et 


eſt, we chuſe rather to 


in Secret. 
than by wordef Mouth... That 


isthe and the acceptable Benefic, 


meets the Receiver half way. The Reb 


we are to Give, as we would Rec 


the Fingers. Nay, if there ſhould be occa- 
fion for delay, let us, however, not ſeem to 
deliberate ; for demurring is next door to de- 
»jing ; and, ſo Jong as we pod, & Jo ſo long 
are we unwilling. It is a 
to keep People upon the Tenters; their In- 
juries are quick, -and ſudden, but their Be- 
nefits are flow. Great Miniſters love to 
Rack Men with Attendance; and account 
it an Oſtentation of their Power to hold 
their Suitors in hand, and to have many 
b dnnonp ery 

e meaty, 
even to the end that the Receiver, who is 
never to forget it, may bear it in his mind 
with ion, There muſt be no mix- 
ture of Sournefs, Severity, Contumely , or 
Reproof, with our Obligations; nay, in 
cas here ſhauld be any oceaion for ſo much 

as 
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as an Admonition, let it be _referr'd to ano- 
cher time., We are a-great deal apter tore: 
member Injuries, chen Benefits; and 'tis e- 
nough to forgive an Obligation, that has the 
Nature of an Offenee, -  _ 

THE RE are ſome that ſpoil a Good 
Office * after it is done ny ener in the 
very inſtant of doing it. There muſt be 
ſo much Entreaty. and Importunity : Nay, 
if we do but fi a Petitioner, we put 
on a ſour face; look another way ;. pre- 
tend Haſte, Campany, Buſineſs ; talk of: 
other Matters, and keep him off with Artis 
ficial Delays, let his Neceflities be never” 
fo preſling ; and when we are put to't at 
laſt, it comes ſo hard from: us, that 'tis ra; 
ther O_ , than gy vein _ ſo. 
properly the giving of a Bounty, as the quit» 
Gag of A Man's bold upon the Tugp, w 
another is too ſtrong for him: So that this is. 


but doing one Kindneſs for me, and another. 
for himielf; He gives for his own Quiet, 
afrer he has tormented 'me with Di "4 
ties, and Delays. The Manner of Saying, 
or of Doing ariy thing, goes a great way ut. 
the Value of the _ it ſelf, It was well 


faid of him, that call'd a good Office that” 
was done harſhly, and wich an ill Will, 4 
Stony, Prece of Bread ; 'tis neceſſary for hip 
Chat is hungry, .to receive it, bur it al 

chokes a Man in the going down. There 
mult be no Pride, Arrogance of Looks, oft” 
Tumor of Words, in the beſtowing of Bene* 
fits; no Infolence of Behaviour, but a Fr 
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his Looks. He that gives quickly, gives 


ingly. 
E are likewiſe to * accompan 
Deeds with Good Words, and fay ( i 
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Purpoſe } 

would you make uſe of any body elſe? TI 
« 457 7 lung 17 me 4 Recom- 
mendation z Pray let there be no more of this; 
but when you have occafion hereafter, come 10 
me upon your own account. "That's the glo- 
rious Bounty, when the Receiver can ſay 
to himſelf, vhs « bigjed oof BY wa 
me. never Was any thi 0 generouſly, [0 
teaderly, with ſo pr pe, Fon ſe hes 4s % I 


would 


wiY- 
Good +» 
the »y gud 
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e ſbould you make ſuch a Mat- Deeds with 
ter of 7s Wh 6 nd os come t0 me ſooner 2 gd Wards; 


23 © $ENZEC4 ChapivVh: 
"would ot 'do to ſerve thit' Man! A thouſanl. 
timesis much another way could not have gion 


we this SarafaBtion, "Bri ſich 2 Caſe, 16 the 
Benefit be never ſo'c6 e, the" that 
ner of conferring it is yet the nobleſt jn'3 


Wherethere is ; 
tenarice,”or Behaviout, a 'Man hx 
withour it: * A flat Demil is infinitely h 


a vexatious Delays as ' ick Death is 
Mercy, compar'd with 4 lingring Torment, 
But to be put to Wattings, and tntercef 
ſions, after*a- Prornife is paſt, is a Cruth 
-Intolerable. '-*Tis troubleſome to 2N8 
for a Benefit, let it be' never fo great ; ant 
' he that holds me needleſly in pain, loſes rwh 
ro things, Time, and the Proof of 
' Friendſhip. Nay, the very hint of a Mani 
Wants comes many times roo late. If I had 
Monty, ſaid Socrates, 7 would buy me a Cloak 
They that knew he wanted one, fhould hays 
revented the very Intimation of chat wan 
t is not the Value of the Preſent, bur th 
Benevolence of the Mind, that we are 
conſider. He gave me but alittle ; but, it wi 
generouſly, and frankly done ; it was a littlh, 
out of a little : He gave me it without asking 
he preſt it upon me ;, he watch*d the Opportunuty 
doing it, and rock it as an Obligation upa 
mſclf. On the other ſide, many Benet 
are great in ſhew, bu lictle or nothing pe 
haps it effe&t ; when they come hard, flow, | 
or at unawares. That which is given with 
Pride and Oftentation, is rather an Ambl- 
tion then a Bounty. 
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ſon,” | 
more, or les, wieted of 
Lam not at al olden to Kim that makes 
me-the Inſtrumene of "his own Advanta oo 
He that does me-good for his own fake, 
; do him good for mine. + : 
Toe: SUPPOSNEMLauights Soicfirs hag 
"ns! Re. and cannot obtain it;-but bponthERanſom of 
dernption. rery Slaves out of the Gallies. If there de Ten, 
and no more, they owe him fortheir? 
Redemption; but they are yetindebfedto _ 
for the' Choice, where he might have tak 
Teri others as well as theſe, * Pue the Caſe: 
_ ani Act of Grace ſo niatyy Pri" 
ſever are to \ releaſed; their Names to be* 
trawn by Lot, and mine happens to com 
out among the reſt t One part of my Obli® 
path ation is to him that put me in a Capacity 
reedom ; and, the other is to Provid 
for my being ' one of that Number. The' 
teſt Benefics of all, have no Witneſſes; 
t lie concealed in the Conſcience. "# 
"THERF'S a great difference betwixta' 
* Obligati- Ovidimon Obligation, and a Particular ; * he 
"i; conmen that lends my Commny Money, obliges ms, 
—_ Perſe= only as a part .of the” whole” Plato crofi'd 
the River, and the Ferry-Man would take: 
no Money of him : He refleted upon 
as hanour done to himſelf; and told Rane 
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| Grd bromare den Roar hon, 


== fn F will 


the Stars quit their 
and copy rptaneterey Moſt 


and Heaven and Earth drop into a Contu- 
hon 2 Muſt a devouring Fire ſeize upon the 

| Univerſe ; the Harmony of the Creation be 
- | diſſolv'd ; "and the whole Frame of Narure 
| fwallow'd up in a dark Abyſs ? and, -wiall 
- | nothing leſs then this ſerve to EE the 
D 4 Werld 


"Mad" QCAENE RTE, ” 
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may. have the Heels 


They 

room rg DR EEETES 
as m'a Courſe; . where he wins the Plate 
thar comes fieſtco the Pot And eyen There 
alſo,Chance 


the Succels. 

fits; and that the One, has not only a Grd 
14 Matter to work baggy 
| | putchat Good Intenc in : Andthe 
\ | Otherhas barely a Gd Wil, x wichourerher 
| the: Mam, or the Occa of a Requital ; if 
| he does but affe&tionat y wiſh it, and 

, | Your it; the lawer. is no more 
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i kSwerdin his Hand, and ie Face tothe. 4 


Enemy,and x 
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nar yds Arr yen There are” 
open A to im. 


g 
greateſt Malice,and Iniquity of Fortune ; 
u the Giver and the Receiver continue 
Terms : As we reckon it a dr 
Bar when two Combatants are 
h the One has loſt more Blood than' 
Other: He that knows how to Owe «Coara 
ſizand heartily wiſhes thathe'couldRequite 
is Invincible; So GENRE may be 
Grateful as he pleaſes. | *Tis eps tow 
to give, *Tis my Fortune that I can 
Receive, What Advantage now has 'y 
Chance over my Virtue ? But, there ard 
ſome Men that have Philoſophiz'd then 
ſelves almoſt out of the ſenſe of Humane 
Aﬀedctions; as s, ow walked Naked 
and Unconce h the _ of 
Alexander's Treaſares, —_ was as well 
others Mens Opinjons, as in ad + - 
ye 
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ties of a Plentifil Fortune z - but, ' ic does 
ofren fall our , © chat che Returns _ 
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t was got xt the Sun, an 
Earth,and. all ww be well again prcendy 
Let the World Judge, now, Whether 
chelaus. his Bounty, or Socrates his Philoſe 
would have been the greater Preſent ; 
foes not ;underſtand the value of | 
Friendſhip , that does . not 
Friend, oh the He Nobel of P 
ſcarce to be found, not only | 
þ Rar in an Age; and no where | 
wan 
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'THIS dis one 'of thoſe :Subtilties, 


| ics, 'which, 

CE ee, 

je] ini idity - | 
of diverſion: 


CHAP. "rx. 
H une Men be obbig'd 
nw fo Cenagyy bg's fir al 


by Ye ninow before . us-. 
nition, and Cantion.- Fort 
it be'both Natural,” ard" Generous, . 
well to my Friends Friend/; - yet, 'a 
bend 'Bentfit does not bind/me any- 
' then 40/ a Second-band Gratitude ; 


Or, if any Man thinks otherwiſe ;-I zſka 
him in the firſt place,” Where-it beginsp Ic 
How far* it extends ? that-it' may -awoen 
boundleſs: / Suppoſe a Man Obliges'the Saw 
Does that Obhgatiotr work upon'thec 
ther ? 'ahd why -not-upon the Uncls ea! 
The Brother 7 The Wife? TheSiſtee® Me | . 
+ Mother 2 "Nay, upon all thathave any 
ox for him 2? - and, -upon all'the Lc 
his Friends ? and upon all that love" 


Chap.Xk Of BENEFITS. 
to? Andie a Infinium. In this Caſe we 
muſt hate}Recourſe, - as is ſaid heretofore, 
iis Qiagen. Vie, ach ions th 
| upon 1 , unt m 
607 te; wer hn Sh) - manures 
my Ground, hd | burnit 8g, 
or-falling, *tis * Bate to me; for I'm the 
betttr for't,- and my Houſe and Land are in- 
fnſble. But'if he fave the Life of my Son, 
the Benefit is to: my Son. It isa Joy, and a 
to me, but no Obligation. I am 
a@ much-concern'd as I ought to be, inthe 
Health, the Felicity, and the Welfare of my 
Sn; as happy in the Enjoyment of him ; 
And, I be as unhappy as is poſlible 
in his Lo ;- but; it does not: follow, that I 
muſt of neceflicy lie under aft ation, 
for being eicher happier, or. leſs miſerable, 
by another bodies means. There are ſome 
Benefits; which, although conferr'd upan 
ene Man; 'may yet work upon others ; as'a 
Sim of Money may be given to a poor mari 
br his own ſake, which; in- the Confſe- 
quence, proves the Relief of his whole Fa- 
mily; but ſtill the immediate Receiver is 
the Debtor for it ; for the Queſtion is not, 
To whom it comes afterward to be 'tranl- 
frrd ; bur who is the Principal? And, up- 
{| on whom it was firſt beltowed ? My Son's 
Life is as dear to me as my own; and, in 
Gring him, you preſetve me too: in thi 
Caſe I will acknowledge my {elf Oblig'd 
toyou ; thas is to ſay, in my Son's Name: 
br in my owth —_ D— I am not : 
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but, T am content to make my ſelf a voluns 
Debtor. What if he had borrow'd 


tary 

Money ? M ing of it does not at all 
make ie my Debe,: Ie would yae me to the 
bluſh ps, to have him taken in Bed 
with another Man's Wiſe ; but, that 
not make me an Adulterer. *Tis a | 
derful Delight, and SatisfaQtion that I 
ceive in his Safety: but, ſtill this Good 8 
not a Benefit. A Man may be the 
for an Animal, a Plant, a Stone; but, 
muſt be a Will, an Intention, to make it; 
I You fave the Son without 
mu 


haps, you would have done 
even it you had hated him. 
any farther Altercation of 


I 

ſhip: which you are not to 
ther, but to entertain as an Akt of 
and of Juſtice, rather than of Grati 
If a Man find the Body of my dead F 
in a Defart, and give it Burial; if he 
it as to my Father, I am beholden to him 
but, if the Body was unknown to him, 
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* Provi- NAY, * Providence it Rf is ons to 
dence it ſelf the Wicked Poſterity of, atv ourable 
v £704. Race, The Counſels of Heavens at&guk 
10 the wic " ded by Wiſdom, Merc | ING Yomes 


F4 Poſter ut . - 4 : . 
Su. a Men —_— K t cheir/prd "Vit 
rable Race. tnes, Without any ! to: their Pre 


ſors, © Others , for theit Anceſtors ikes; 
whoſe Virtues, ' though' negleted inthe 
Liyes, cbthe to be afterward' rewarded: 

their iis. And, #/but Equity;' that: 
Gratitade ſhould extend as far as ths Tnflli 
ence of their Hetoical' Aftions;''#hd' Exam 
ples. l F S+ f Sf Ty Dg 


— ry . um 
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The Benef ator muſt bave no" By-Ends,"" 


E come now to the main poitit'ef 
V the Matter in Queſtion ; that 'sts 
ſay, whether or no it be a thing deſirable 
it f:1f, the Giving, and Receiving of Bens 
fits? There is a Sect of Philoſophers; "that 
accounts'nothing Valuable, but what is Pies 
fitable; 'and ſo makes all Virtue Mercetiay! 
An Unmanly Miſtake, to imagine, that 
Hope of Gain, or Fear of Loſs, ſhould m 
a Man'gither the more, or the lefs Hoi 
As who ſhould ſay, What ſhall I get byt,"ind 
IR be an honeſt Man ? "Whereas on this com 
trary, Honeſty is a thing in it ſelf robe*put 


'd at any rate. It is not for a Body to 


, It will be a Charge; a Hazard; I pulp 
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ence 
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fa Court- 
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way againſt Thieves, tor fear of a Broken- 
head?. And chuſe rathec to fic ſtill, the qui 

2y.O of, Fraud Violence >" Why 

will Men be Juſt , mRerabey porn 
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1 i Foy 80 1.8 Me L992 be 
will never ſwallow . this Dodrine: ( has 
ray = 

rs; tell you, irtue 
is but; the Servant - Vaſlal of, Pleaſure. 
No, ſays Epirus I am. wat fo Eg ure. nei» 
ther, without, Virzues Bur, Why then for 
Pleafre;: ay I; befare, Vinue?., Not. that the 
Streſs of the Comroverlie lies upon the Or. 


der only ; 3 for, the Pawer of it, as well as the * 


Dignjty, is now under debate. It is the 
of Virtus to Superintend, to Lead, and to 
Goyern; But, che parts you have aflign'd 
it, are, £0 Submit, : 20 ow, _ to be un- 
der Command. Be this, you'l fay, is no- 
thing to the purpole, ſo long as both ſides 
are agreed, that there can be no Happineſs 
without Viriue: Take axuy that, ſays Epi- 
Eq Ccurus, 


- 


© t 
curus, and I'm as little a Friend to : 
as you, in ſhort, is this; - 
ther Virtue it felf be : 


ring of them ;'and the bringing iy 
Compar ites, and profe'd Enemies, tg 


| 7 gent 20g 
ſelves any ſuch End. _— 


get by travelling about'the Univerſe ; by v 
| ſiting, and ing all the quarters of 
the Earth ? Is the whole Creation made, and 


wherein we do not enjo 
Providence without Meaſure, and withou 

Intermiflion, And, what Deſign can the 
Ani have upon us, who is in himſelf 
full, Tafe, and'inviolable ? If he ſhould par. 
Ws _y only 
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putting 
tereſt, only to beltow where we may place 
it to 


' LET us be Liberal then, after the Ex- 
ample of our Great Creator z and Give to 
others, with the Same Conſideration that he 


5t 


ao - * Epicurus his Anſwer will be to * 7% Epi. 
s, That God gives no Benefits at all, but *****"s 


turns his back upon the World ; and, with- 


deny a Pro. 
widence.the 


out any. Concern for us, leaves Nature to Stoicks - 
take her Courſe: And, whether he does /e: ir. 


any thing himſelf, or nothing, he takes no 
notice however, either of the Good, or of 
the Ill that is done here below. If there 
were not an-Ordering and an Over-Ruling 


_—_ are granted us ; and every day brings 


ſtand a Deity in the ordinary Methods of 
Nature; though many have been fo obſti- 
nately Ungratetul, as not to confeſs it : Nor 
is any Man fo wretched, as not to be a Par- 
taker in that Divine Bounty, Some Bene- 
fits, *tis true, may appear to be unequally 

E 4 divis 
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divided. But, *tis no ſmall matter yet thad 
we Poſſeſs in Common ; and, which Natuie 
has beſtow'd uponus in her very ſelf. If Gad 
be not Bountitul, whence is it that we have 
all that we pretendto? That which we givey 
and that which we deny; A — 
up, and that which we Squander away ! 
Thoſe innnumerable Delights, forthe Entey 
tainment of our Eyes, our Ears, and -:oup 
Underſtandings ? ay, that Copious Marrey 
even for Luxury it ſelf ? For, care is taken 
not only for our Neceflities, but alſo for ous 
Pleaſures, and for the Gratifying of all out 
Senſes, and Appetictes. So many ' pleaſant 
Groves, Fruirfal, and Salutary Plants ; 'f 
many fair Rivers that ſerve us, both for Re 
creation, Plenty, and Commerce: Viciff 
tudes of Seaſons; Varieties of Food, by Ns 
ture made ready to our hands; all forts & 
Curioſities, and of Creatures; and the whols 
Creation it ſelf Subjeted to Mankind fot 
Health, Medicine, and Dominion. We cat 
be thankful to a Friend for a few Acres,” &t 
a lictle Money, and yet for the Free 
and Command of the whole Earth, and f6 
the = Benefits of our Being ; as Li 
Health, and Reaſon, we look upon 
ſelves as under no Obligation. It a M 
beſtows upon us a Houſe, that is delicate 
beautified with Paintings, Statues, 
ings, and Marble, we make a mighty buf 
nels of it, and yet it lies at the Mercy of 
a Puff of Wind, the Snuff of a Candle, and 
a hundred other Accidents, to lay it _ - 
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Clixips/ 300k Of BENE FYPS. Fl 
Duſt, - And; & it nothing now-to fleep tin 
der the Canopy of Heaven, - where we have 
the Globe'of the- Earth for our place of Re» 
poſe, 'and 'the Glories of the! Heavens: for 
our Spe&acte? How comesit that weſhould 
fo much value'what we have, and yer at this 
ſame time he ſo unthankful for it? Whence 
F'ic that we have our Breath, the Comforts 
of Light, and of Heat, the' very Blood that 
runs in our-Veins ? The Cattel char feed 
us, and the' Fruits 'of che Earth that feed 
them? Whence have we the Growth of 
our Bodies, the 'Succeflion of our Apes, and 
the Faculties of our Minds? So many Veins 
of Mettles, "Quarries of Marble, &c. The 
Seed of evety thing is 'in it falf,- and it is 
the Blefling of 'God that raiſes it our of the 
dark, into At, and Motion.: Tofay nothing 
of the charming Varieties of Mufick, beautt 
ful Objeas, delicious Provifions for the Pa» 
late, exquiſite Perfumes, which are - caſt in 
over and above, to the common Neceflities 7 
of our Being. | | 

ALL this, fays Epicurw, we are to afſ- 
cribe to * Nature: And, Why not to God, * G17 and 
I beſeech ye? As if they were not both of Nature are 
them one and the ſame Power, working in 9 and 
the whole, and in every part of ir. Or, '** Ja 
if you call him the Almighty Fupiter ; the — 
Thunderer, the Creatuur, and Preſerver of us 
all; it comes to the ſame Hue: Some will 
expreſs him under the Notion of Fare; 
which is only a Connexion of Cauſes, and 
himſelf the uppermoſt and Original, _—_ 
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n . : of 
in the Reaſon, Oraer, and ” 
dom of his Proceedings, they call him Mer 
ery: So that which way foever they look; 
and under what Name fſoever Couch 
their M » they never fail 
him : For he is every where, and fills his 
Work. If a Man borrow Money 


Seneca, and ſay that he owes it to 

or Lucius he may change the Name, 

not his Creditor ; for, let him take 

of the three Names he pleaſes, he is 

Debtor to the ſame P lon As Juſt ] 

tegrity, Prudence, Frugality, Fortitude, are 

all of them the Goods of one and the ſame 

Mind, ſothat which ſoever of them pleaſes 

us, we cannot diſtintly fay, That it is this 

' or that, but the Mind. ' 

BU T, not to carry this Digreflion too 

far, that which God himſelf does, we are 
ſure is well done; and, we are no lefs 

that * for OT gives, he Poa 
Bs Wants, Expects, nor Receives any thi 

ano” oP Return : gy the only end of a 
Return. ought to be the Advantage of the Recei- 
ver; And that muſt be our ſcope without 


any By-regard to our ſelves. It is objaſte 
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it, and the Delivering of it up; and 

holds in Benefits; I will nei- 
One, nor beſtow the Other 
the Damage of the Receiver. A wicked 
Man will run all Rifſques to do an Injury; 
and to compaſs his Revenge; and, ſhall not 
a honeſt venture as far todo a Good 
Office 2 All Benefits muſt be' Gratuicous ; 
A Merchant ſells me the Corn that keeps 
me and my Family from ſtarving ; but, he 
bd ic for his Intereſt, as well 2s 1 boughe 
thor mine, and fo I owe him nothing rt. 
te that Gives for Profit, Gives to Himfelt, 
"m a Phyſician, Or a Lawyer gives Counſel 
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'S'ENEC'4 Chap 
for a Fee, and only makes uſe of me for his 
own Ends; as a Graſfier fats his Cattel; 
bring them to a. better Market.,-\"Fhis 


more properly the:doiving-of a Trade, 

the Chitivating of 2 Generous —_— 
'This / for Thar, is rather» a Truck.then 
————— 
that Gives any thing in A 

And, in _ What End ſhould a Mas 
honourably propound.? Not - Profit 
That's Yulgar, and Mechanique; and 
= pn it, can never - 
ul. en for Glory, 'tis.a mighty: 
ter indeed for a Man to/Boaſt of dong; 
Duty. We are to Give, if it were only 
avoid not Giving ; If-any thing comes ont, 
'tis clear Gain; and, at worſt, there's no 
thing loft ; beſide, that one Benefit well 
ced, makes amends for a Thouſand Mi 
riages. It is not that I would exclude the 
Benefaftor neither ' for being himſelf the 
better for a Good Office he does for an 
ther. there are that do us good 
for / their own fakes; Others, for ours; 
ſome again for beth. He that does ir far mt 
in Common with himſelf, if he had -a Pit 
ſpe& upon both in the doing of it, Iam'eb 
hg*d ro him for it; and glad with all 
heart that he had a ſhare in't. Nay, 1 
ungrateful, and unjuſt, if I ſhould not Be 
Joyce, that what was beneficial to me, might 
be ſo likewiſe to himſelf. 44 
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F 
hews' the ſenſe y 
the'one,- and of the other, and that we are 
kd to't by a common Impulſe of > 
tw be without Power, / ; . 
tbove fear himſelf, and” as little to be fear- 


ed 


. | He places him berwixe the Orbs, So- 
litary and Idle, out of the Reach of Mor- 
tals, and neither hearing our Prayers, nor 
minding our Concerns; and allows him 
only ſuch a Veneration and ReſpeR, as we 
y to our Parents. If a Man ſhould ask 

im now, Why any Reverence at all, if 
no Obligation-co him? Qriather, 
Why that greater Reverence to his fortui- 
tous Atomes? His Anſwer would be, That 
it is for their Majeſty, and their Admirable 
Nature, and not out of any hope or Ex- 
peation from them. So that by his pro- 
ſec Confaflion, a thing may be deſirable 
or its own worth. But, ſays he, Grati- 
tude is a Virtue that has commonly Profic 
annerx'd 
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I, that has not? But ſtill the Virtue is 
valu'd for it ſelf, and not for the 
attends it : There is no Queſtion, but Gra 
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ief of Mankind. 
are ſeveral forts of * Ungrate- , 
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ing wich them; eicher by Acrtifice, 
ition, or R » according to 
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en, ſo there muſt be ſeveral = of prog +l 
grefinule. 
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Odliging. 
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leſs, a Forgetful, and a Mslitious Ingratis 
tude; and, che Application muſt be ſuite 
to the Matter 'w$ have kto/wark upon. A 
gentle Nature may be reclaim'd by Authos 
rity, Advice, or Reprehetiſian ;-a Father 
Husband, a Friend, may do goodin | 
There are a fort of Lazy ,' and Sluggi 
People, that live as if they were alleep, 
muſt be Lugg'd and Pinch'd to wake them 
Theſe Men are berwixrt Grateful, and 
grateful ; they will neither deny. an: Qblig 
tien, nor return it, and only want quie 
ing. 1 willdo all I can to hinder any Mat 
from ill doing j but eſpecially a Friend, 
yet more eſpecially from doing; ill to 
1 will rub up his Memory with new Be 
if that will not ſerve, I'll proceed to g 
Counſel, and from t to Rebuke: It 
fails, I'll look upon him-Js a Deſperate L 
tor, and een let him alone in his Ingratie 
without making him my Enemy: for, no 
ceſlity ſhall ever make me ſpend tim 
wrangling with any Man upon that Point. 
*ASSIDUITY of Obliging, Strikes up 
the Conſcience, as well as the Memory,awt 
purſues an Ungrateful Man, ill he becc 
Grateful: If one good Office will not de 
try a Second, and then a Third. No 
can be fo thanklels, bur either Shame, C 
caſion, or Example, will at ſome time 
other, prevail upon him- The very Bea 
themielves, even Lions, and Tigers," 
gain'd by good uſage : Beſide, that one C 
bgation does naturally draw on a 
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* Some Pee. PoS'd to be * Grateful, ec they cannot I 1 
ple would be upon't without a Promnter : are a lictle- 
Gratefal if like School-Boys, that have Treacheroy 
55-5 hed # Memories: *ris but helping chem hete and 
10i7- there witha word, whenthey ſtick, and t 


SENECA Chlap.XII; 


would not have gone down ſo well with 7» 
berias;, for, when an Old Acquaintance of. 
his began his Addreſs to him, with Tas Re» 
member Ceſar. No, ſays Ceſar, (cutting hiny 
ſhort) Ido not r what I'W AS, Now, 
with him, it was better to be Forgotteny 
than Remembred: for, an Old Friend. -w 

as bad as an Informer, It is a common 
for Men to hate the Authors of their 
ferment, as the Witneſſes of their mean Orh, 


ginal. | 
There are ſome People well.enough eg 


_— 


> through wich their Leſion; they cath 
: ——=—_ ch, anc 2 fr 
we Can ring to 
only offer at it. Some Benefits we have n& 
leted; ſome we are not willing to remeny 
r. He is Ungrateful that diſbwns an C 
ligation; and fo is he that diſlembles it, « 
to his Power, does not Requite it; but, 
worſt of all is he that forgers it. Conſcienc 
or Occaſion may revive the reſt, but herg 
the very Memory of it 5s lolt. Thoſe Eyg 
that cannot endure the Light are weak, bat 
rr rerhng een ger yes Ids 
not love to hear People ſay, Alas ! Man, 
be on_—— #: Asif - nap to | 
cuſe of Ingratitude, which is the very caulf 
of it: For, if he were not Vagukh 
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ſome part or other of it, ſhall p 
Truth Our: great miſtake. is 
| inclin'd to wake the moſt 


that, iri_the Triumvical 
ſav'd by one of Czſar's Fri 
ewitting- him with-it, 
nd aotg 0 


a o Pot, 
or me. Pray e, ys the P 
alk no more of thit, or C 


Death to have it. rang in my Ears ft th 7 


Is 


a; Reproach : 1t looks as if yau.. 
282," 10 carry me. about far a S 

fa orget the Mirfortune, # 
;/oner, withaut- being led mn / 


day of my Life. 
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OH! * the Pride, and Folly of a eat 
Ren re BI tp or 


upon theſe terms ? - Thie 


[4 bo EY Se it Corr cre 
Fthere in it that ſhould thus putf us up”? 
by what Magick is / it that' we are 'o 
transformed, that we do no longer ktiow 
aur ſelves? 1s it impoſlible for VramaG i 
Liberal without Infolence ? © The Benefits 
it we receive from out Superiours are then 
| when they -come with an 
Nj Hand, | ng 4 _ Bro: wichous 
or State ; as to prevent 

W Neoeſftics The Benefit is hever- the 
"for the' making of a"buftle' and” a 
about it: but, the BenefaQtor is much 
| 1&6 for the Oſtentation of his good Deeds; 
Mich makes that Odious to us, which would 
vy be otherwiſe Delightful. Tiberius had got- 
"_ tn a Trick, when. any Man begg'd Mo-« 
_ iy of him, to refet him to the Senate, 
all the Petitioners were to deliver 
| the 'Names of their "Creditors, His 
| was, to deter Men from Ask- 
ts, by expoſing the Condition of their 

| es to ant Examination, © But, it was 
FY however a Benefit, turn'd inco a'Reprehen- 
fon ; and he made a Reproach of > Bowes. 
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s Some 
| Btzenties 


- are beflow. 
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my Modeſty, | 
detrſtand, that I have done all I ," nat 
to ſtand in need of an Ungrateful Ma 
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Chap. XIV. Of BENEFITS. 
in Mind of a” Good Turn, but it is man 
imes for. the common Advantage of both 


OCOHAP. XIV. 
How far to Oblige, or Requite a Wicked 
Man. 


HERE are ſome Benefits, whereof a 
Wicked Man is wholly incapable: Of 


ces of Humanity, which are only allowd 
as ke isa Man, and without yo Regard, 
Vice, or Virtue. To over 


Exceptions to the 
, Here's no Chozce, 


67 


* How to 
oblige an 
Ungrateful 
A{an. 
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off too, for they were both in a Bond. Thei 
Third is of a great Latitude, and varies acs: 
cording to the degree of Generoſity on the 
one ſide, and of Wickedneſs on the other, 
Some Benefactors will ſupererogate, and da: 
more than they are bound to do: And ſome 
Men are fo lewd, that 'tis dangerous to da 
them any ſort of Good ;. no, nat ſo much as 
by way of Return, or Requital . 


*I F the BenefaQar's Bounty muſt extend 
to Pol well as —_— Put 
the promiſe a Office to an 
Ungrateful Mangz We are firſt to di 
(as is laid before.) berwixt a Common Bes 
nefit, and a Perſonal; betwixt what is gi 
ven, for Meris, and what for Company. 
condly, Whether or go we know the Pers 
fon to be Ungrateful, and can. 
conclude, that this. Vice- is Incurable. Thi 
2 Clhek-aron ——G _ "ns 

ro w e Us. 
ewo fi Points are clear'd bath. in | 

e cannot juſtifie any particular | 
for one that we. conclude: to be a hops 
leſly wicked Man; So that: the Three of 
the Promile is the ſingle Point in Queſtion 
In the Promiſe of a good Office to a: Wick 
ed or Ungrateful Man, I am to blame if 4 
did it knowingly ; and I am to blame never- 
theleſs, if I did it otherwiſe : But, I muſt 
yet make it good ( under due Qualificath 
ons ) becauſe I promis'd it ; that is to 
Matters continuing in the ſame State, for 
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own 
Man certain ; but Events are uncer. 
tain. 


ty of Den than always of Giving I 
s/not with a Benefit as with 4 Debe: lt is 
one thing to truſt an ill Pay-maſter, and an- 
other thing to oblige an unworthy Perſon : 
The one 1s an ill , and the other only 
an ill Husband. 


THERE was a valiant Fellow in the Ar- 
my, that Philip of Macedon took particular 
notice of; and he gave him ſeveral conſide- 
rable -- + Aararaada as 
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*ITF it ſhould be my Fortuneto receive a * rhe ce 


Benefic from one that afterwards Ev Ol 
his Country, ——; 


dto him 


betrays hisl 
Connery. 


YWIJha 


7. '$SEBNBC#4 Chap, XIV. 
with greedinefs: to ſtudy, and invent 
Tones, and ro take pledilte in thein, i 
Law of Reaſonable Nature has diſc | 
me of ſach a'Debr. But _—_— 
i might pak for a Portent, a 


fuch Men as we deteft without horror ; 
Men as we ſee every EROS | 
and udon the Seats of } : to ſuch wicks- 
- ed Men I will return what'T have Received, 
without making any Advantage of their U 
hteouſneſs q 


rig 


's 

- *IT does not divert the Almighty from 
being ſtill Gracious, though we ,procenl 

graves i, Gaily in the abuſe of his Bounties. How mas» 
44 ny are there that enj En char wil 


Light, that do not deſerve it; that wi 
they had never been born ; — 2 ob; 
_—_ on with her Work; and ab 
ows a Being, even in deſpite of th 
Unthankfulnefs? Such a Knave, we cry, w 
better us'd than I. And, the fame Com- 
plaint we extend to Providence it felf. How 
many wicked Men have good Crops, whert 
better than themſelves have their Fruits 
blaſted? Such a Man, we fay, has treated 
me very ill. Why, what ſhould we do, but 
that very thing which is done by God Him- 
felf? Thar is co ſay, Give to the I 
and Perſevere to the Wicked. All our In- 
ratitude, we ſee, does not turn Providence 
om Pouring down of Benefits, even 
upon 
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ige the Wicked, and the U 
e to oblige no body gay 
or other, weareall of us Wicked, we are 
of us Ungrateful, every Man of us, 'F 


1 

WE have been Diſcourſing all this while, 
* Alicked how far a * Wicked Man may be Oblig' 
ufon it 1n- 2nd the Stoicks tell 1s, at laſt, that he cat 


cepeble of not be Oblig'd at alli For, they make hiny 


compare a Wicked Man's Mind to a | 
Stomach ; he corrupts whatever he receives 


te what he Receives. For, though it 
_——————_— yet he receives 
thing like it. There are Goods of the 
Mind, the Body, and of Fortune. Of the 
tre rt x ern 
y incapable; to the r may | 
mitted. But, why ſhould 1 call : any Man 
Ungrateful; 
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H AP, 'X\ 
A General View if 
the Betefattor, -- 


7. moſt commonly the- ,/ and 
ain. © onof the Giver for, all Conan 


be duely weigh'd, to C 

on: Some ace'that we find 1grat 
ful; but, what with our Frowardneſfs, Chan 
of Humour, and IT - 
that we make ſo, , this is the Buſ 
We Give with Deſign, and, moſt to 
that are able to give moſt again. We 
to the Covetous, and to the Ambitious; @ 
thoſe that ean never be Thankful ; (8 
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SENECA Chap. XVs 


Wicked, we ſhould yet perſevere in W 
doing, even amongſt Evil Men: I had 
ther never receive a Kindneſs, then 

beſtow one: not to return a Benefit is 


b] 


to the Wicked, -as well as to 
and without any other end then the 
mon Benefit of the Receivers. With 
Face then: can. we be Mercena 
another, that have receiv'd all t 
wy Providen pr gratis coy a 
ing, 1 gave ſuch, or ſuch a Man (0 

-— 7 wouid [ * thrown doch 
Sea. And yet the Merchant Trades 
aſter a Piracy ; and the Banker 
afreſh after a bad Security. He that will 
no . good Offices after a difappoi 
muſt ſtand ſtill, and do juſt ' 
——— after a Barren Year 
and, while Aſhes are yet warm, 
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SENEC4 Chap, XV. 


Mheareeaa Cn 
beheve all before I man 
over, and do all that-is pn may 
not looſe a Good Office, and a Friend tc 
ther. oo ns ay, +9. c 
ftand t ation? Bufmeſs may R 
out of his head, or taken bim Fews: Hh m 
way + 6m wil Gy, in 


Memory 

but of a limited nA fo as 

ly fo much, and. no. more z and when & 
oncefull, it muſt let-out part of what it | 
to take in any thing beſide; and the laſt B 
nefitever ſits cloſeſt ro us. = 


and m it CI or a man to < 
> fg would no more give a Benefit þ 
ſuch a man, then LAT lend 
erly Spendchritt ; or ite any 1n & 

= ge of a known Knighs the Poſt. 4 

ever the Caſe ſtands, an Ungrateful Perk 
is never the better for a Reproach,; if he | 
already harden'd in his Wickedneſs, he ging 
.no heed to't; and, if he be not, © it turns 
doubtful Modeſty in into an incorrigible In 
dence : Beſide that, he watches forill Won 
to pick a Quarzel with them. 
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C H A P. XVI. oh 

þ 636 

How the Receiver ought to bebave bimfelf. 
ml 


HERE are certain Rules in 
betwixt the Giver, and the Receiv 
We muſt do both chearfully, that the 
= may "7 the Fruit = me 
very at of beſtowing is a 't 
id of Satisfa&ion, to ſee a Friend ple 
ed ; but, it is much-more, to make. him 
The Intention of the One is tobe ſuited 
the Intention of the other ; and; there mr 
bean Emulation betwixt them, whether ſhall 
Oblige moſt. Let the one ſay, That he hs 
Recei?d a Benefit, and let the other. 
ſwade himſelf that he has not Return'd & 
Let the one fay, I am paid ; and the oths 
I am yet in your Debt ; let the 
acquit the Receiver, and the Receiver bind 
himſelf: The franknefs of the 'di 
heigheens the Obligation. It is in Comve 
ſave, as in a Tenms.Court : Benefits are 
toſt like Balls z the longer the Reft, the 
better are the Gameſters. ''The Giver, ® 
ſome Reſpe&, has the Odds, "becauſe (s 
in a Race) he ſtarts firſt, and the othe 
muſt uſe great diligence to overtake him 
The Return muſt be larger then the firlt 
Obligation, to come up to'tz and it is a 
Kind of Ingratitude, not to render it with 
Intereſt. a Matter of Money, *Tis 8 
| OY conmuman 
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owe it? And, I would yet be more tender 
t00, where L Receive, = where I Giye ; 
for, 'tis a toxment to be in Debe, where a 
Man hasno mind to pay ; as it is the great- 
eſt delight imaginable to- be engag'd by a 
Friend, whom 1 ſhould yet have a 

for, if I were. never ſo much diſoblig'd, It 
is a pain to an honelt, anda generous Mind, 
to lie under a duty of affe&ion againſt In- 
clination, I do PF ſpeak here of Wile 


Men, 
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to nn. 

kinche right; for, the BeneſaQor has then 

.his end, and RR when the Re- 

ceiver 15:Gr 

- THE more glorious ſt, in appearance, 

4s that of the Giver ; * the Receiver * 7h. re. 

OE Go thnker Game to y, ceiver has 

in regards. There are ſome from thr border 

he; A not accept of a Benefit, _ that 7" ** 

Shgamgf my noe ao peg wo PM 

beſtow one For, ſhould not I-ſcorn 

to receive;a Benefit, where I am aſbam'd to 


my ſelf a Priſoner, arid a r 
illain offers to lay down a Sum of Money 
, Shall I makeu | 
Secondly, 
What Return, ſhall I make "kim for'e, 
the firſt Point, I will take it; bur, only as þ 
Debt, not asa Benefit, that ſhall ever tye my 
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reſpondene to fuch an Obligation. It is 

School-Queſtion , ' Whether' or' no B 

that thought Ceſar not fit to live, ( 

put himſelt in the Head of a 7 q 
ainft' him) could honeſtly have Receiv'd 
is Life from Czſar, ' if he had fallen i 


C2/ar's Power, without examining what ] 
fon mov'd him to that Aion ? How great? 
a Man ſoever he was in other Caſts; — 
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* 4Pytha. moſt: * There was a certain Pyrboge 


gorean 
Scruple, 


going en. him his ny. 90.9} 


you may hammer your heart out there, 


FI take Money, where 1 would nat take ſo ny 
as @ Glaſs of Wine? Aﬀeer this, Revilay | 
Man of the ſame ſtamp) ſent him a greg 
Sum upon the ſame ſcore. Tow muſs ex; 
me, (ſays he to the Meſſenger) for 1 un 
z0t take any thing of Perſicus neither. 7 

TO match thi of Receiving 
ney, with another of Keeping it ; and.& 
Sum not above Three pence, or a 


that Contracted with a Cobler for a x 
Shooes, and ſome three or four days 


tup; when he had 
while at the, door, Friend, (lays a Fellay 


Man that you look for is Dead. And beng 
Friends are dead, we hear no more New 
them; but yours that are to live again, will 


well enoug  (alading to Pythagoras his Th 
migration) . Uponthi the Plloſopher 
away, with his Money chinking | 


and well enough- content-to fave it: at-la 
his Conſcience took check- at it, and. 


Reflexion, ia the Man be dead 
he) to Others, be-u alive to Thee ; pay 


what thou oweſt bim: and fo he went 
preſently, and thruſt itintohis Shop t| 

the Chink of the door, Whatever we 0 
'ris our. part'to find where to pay it ; 
do it without asking too ; for whether : 
Creditor be good, or bad, the Debt is 
the ſame. 4 
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Chap. XVI. Of BENE FITS. 87 
--* IF a Benefit be forc*d uponime, as from * 2 forced } 
z Tyrant, of a Superior, where it-may be 5+. 
to refuſe; this i Obeyi 


Nay, the Receiver may be oblig'd, and not 
Know it : But, there can be no Benefit, which 
s unknown to the Giver. -{Neither will 1, 
_ any Terms, receive a Benefit from a 
Worthy Perſon that may do bim-a Miſchief: 
Itis the part of an Enemy, to fave himſelf, 
by _ Man harm. 

© whatever | we do, let us be ſure, _ 
aways to keep a Grateful Mind. Ir is not Grattfal 
enough to ſay, What Requital ſhall a poor Mind, 
Man offer to a Prince; or, a Slave to his 
Patron ? When it is the glory of Gratitude, 
that it depends only upon the good will. 
Suppoſe a Man defends my Fame; delivers 
me from Beggery; faves my Life, or gives 
me Liberty, that is more then Life. How 
jhall I be grateful to that Man? I will re- 
ceive, cheriſh, and rejoyce in the Benefit. 
Take it kindly, and it is required; not hn 

| the 
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” 


the Debtit ſelf is diſcharg*d, but it is 
thelebs a diſcharge of the Conſcience. © I w 


Fire, or Thieves ; Nor do I take 
titude for a Payment; but there is 
> ar of being Arreſted for ſuc 
*17e ſhould * IN the Retarn of Benefits, let usbe re 
be cheerful, 4; and chearful, but not - Tha 
out we 7" 1 as much greatneks of in the owitif 
P rin. of a good Turn, as in the doing of if 
big of Be- and, we mult no more force a Requital of 
wefrr. of Seaſon, then be wanting in it. He 
ipitates a Return, does as good as ay 

in #hu | 


for the BenefaQtor to lay, when he will 
ceive it; no matter for the Opinion of & 
World, fo long as I gratifie my own Ce 
ſcience ; for 1 cannot be miſtaken in n 
ſelf, but another may. He that is < 
folicitous to return a t, thinks the 
ther ſo likewiſe to' receive it. If he bi 
rather we ſhould keep it, Why ſhould we 
refuſe, and preſume to diſpoſe of his 'Tres 
fare, who may call it in, or let it lye out, 
at his Choice? "Tis as much a Fault, to 
regeive what I ought not, as not to give 
w 
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i Obligation bo? 
t10nN 
cal bay, Web, 
| careleſly, as if they 
dy ow of any fuch thing ; whereas 
we rather Aggravate Matter, 
ou cannot ne bow many you' bave oblig*d 


in this A: there never was ſo great, ſo kind, 
p ſeaſonable a Courteſie, Farnixs never gain'd 


much Auguſtus , as _ 
npotx LOP ertiue {oe nol 


it has put me upon a neceſſity of Living , and 


Dying 
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Gratitude, the 
Cauſe both of God and Me 
ut it, we can neither be Sociable, nor 


yy 
444 
H 


dl as in the Aion ; when T can fay to 
my ſelf, I love my Benefattor ; What « there 
i this World that 1 would not do to oblige, 
and ſerve bim ? Where TI have not the means 
oa Requital, the very Meditation of it is 
ffficient. A Man is never the leſs an Ar- 
tit, for not having his Tools about him ; 
or a Muſician, becauſe he wants his Fiddle ; 
Ner is he the leſs brave, becauſe his hands 
are bound : or, the worſe Pilot, for being 
upon dry Ground. If I have only a #; 

tobe grateful, I am ſo. Let me beupon the 
Wheel ; or,under the hand of the Executio- 
ner; Let me be burnt Limb by Limb, and 
my whole Body dropping in the Flames, 
a good Conſcience ſupports me in all Ex- 
remes : Nay, itiscomtortable even in death 
it ſelf: For, when we come to approach 
that point, What care do we take to ſum- 
mon, and call to mind all our BenefaQors, 
and the good Offices they have done us, 
that we may leave the World fair, and ſec 
our Mindsin Order. Without Gratitude we 
can 
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We muſt be NO Man can be Grateful without or 
grateful in temning thoſe things that pur the Commais 
aeſpice of People out of their Wits. We muſt 
a" 0220 into Baniſhment ; lay down our Lives, t 
hs hr. end a ſe our ſelves to reproachalt 
ay, it is often ſeen, that Loyalty ſuffersth 
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is like a Woman that- is 
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z only upon the 
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*" Tis one 
thing to be 
Grateful 
for @ Bene- 
ft ,and ano- 
ther thing 
to Return 
i. 
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Cheap, nd 
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that *cis one thi 


ogco REA be 
Will is enough in one Caſe, being # 
ee one ſide demands, and the 
other promiſes; but the Effe& is requ f 
in the other. The Phyſician that has dong 
his beſt, is acquitted , though the Patient 
dies ; and fo is the Advocate, though ti 

Client may loſe his Cauſe. 'The General 
of an Army,.though the Battle, be loſt, 5 
yet worthy of Commendation, it he has 
diſcharg'd all the of a prudent | 
mander ; In this Caſe, the one ts him# 
ſelf, though the other be never the better 
for't. He is a Grateful Man that is alway 
willing and ready ; and he that ſeeks for at} 
means, and occaſions of requiting a Bends 
fit, though without attaining his/ end, dog 
a great deal more then the Man, that withs 
out any trouble makes an immediate. R& 
turn. Suppoſe my Friend a Priſoner, _ 
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»this difference betwixt a ' ” 
and an Ufithankful; the one is alway: pleas'd 
the Gotd'ho hes dive , and thi: oches 
once, In what he has receir?d, There 


appears to be oblig'd in what- 
41t gives. © As it is indeed a very pre: 
, the Opportunity of doing « good 
the preſent, remembers what's paſt, 
ſhall never be Ungrateful. But, who ſhall 
judge in the Caſe? For a Man may be 
Grateful without making a Return, and 
Ungrareftd! with it. Our (beſt way is to 
help every thing by a fair Interpretation ; 
wherefoever there is a doubt, to allow 
t the moſt favourable Conſtruttion, for 


he that  exceptious at words, or looks, has 
H 2 a Mind 


Eftate for his Ranſom * 


3 
Friendſhip, deliver'd from all Anxiety. Thete' 
; Thane Man 


be a a6. in the Eſtimation 
of the ſmalleſt Offices ; and fuch* a 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
Gratitude Miſtaken. 
O refuſe a good Office, not fo much 


becauſe we do not need it, as becauſe 
we would not be indebted for it, s & kind 


ather fide, of being Over-Grateful ; only 


rs Inſtance of their 
Will, to be ſtill wiſhing their Bene- 
rs ſuch or ſuch a Miſchiet ; only, for- 
both, that they themſelves mighe be the 
Inſtruments of their Releaſe. Theſe 
do like extravagant Lovers, that take 
it for a great proof of their AiteRtion, to 
wiſh one another Baniſh*d, Beggar'd, or 
Diſeas'd, that they might have the opportu- 


__ to their Relief, What 
is wixt ſuch Wiſhing and 
? Such an Aﬀection, and a Mortal 

? The Intent is good, you'll fGy, 

but this is a > — ofit. Let ſuch 
aone fall into my Power; or into the hands 
of his Enemies, his Creditors, or the Com- 
mon People, and no Mortal be able to 
reſcue him but my felf. Let his Life, his 
Liberty, and his Reputation , lie all at 
Sake, and no Creature, but my ſelf, in Con- 
H 3 dition 
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dition to ſuccour him; and why all this, but 
becauſe he has oblig'd me, and I would re, 
quite him 2 If this. be Gratitude, to 
pound Jayles, Shackles, Slavery, War, Beg. 
gary, to the Man that you would requite z 
what would you do where you are Ungrate- 
ful ? This way of Proceeding, over 
above that it is impious in it felt, is likewik 
over-haſty, and unſeaſonable : for , he that 
goes too faſt, is as much to blame, as he 
that does not move at all, (to fay nothing 
of the Injuſtice) for if I had never 
oblig'd, I ſhould never have with'd it. Ther 
are Seaſons wherein a Benefit is neither: 
be Receiv'd, nor Requited. To preſs 
Return upon me, when I do not deſire 8 
is unmannerly ; but it is worſe to force m 
to deſire it. How rigorous would he bet 
exat a Requital, who-is thus eager to 
turnit > To wiſh a Man in diſtreſs, that 1 
may relieve him, is, firſt to wiſh him 
ſerable z to wiſh that he may ſtand in 
of any body, is againſt Him ; and to wil 
that he way ſtand in need of Me, is for t 
ff: So that my buſineb is not ſo much3 
rity to my Friend, as the ing 
a Bond: Nay, it is half way the wiſh of an 
Enemy, It is barbarous to wiſh a Man in 
Chains, Slavery, or Want, only to bring him 
out again : Let me rather wiſh him 
ful, and 'happy, and my ſelf indebted to 
him. By Nature, we are prone to M 
Humanity, Compaſlion; may we be exa 
to be more ſo, by the Number of the Grate 
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Chap. XVI. Of BENEFITS. 
fuls may their Number encreaſe, and may 
we have no need of trying them, 


I T is not for an hoteſt Man to make 


way to a Good Office by a Crime; * as if * Fe muff 


net do an il 


a Pilot ſhould pray for a Tempeſt, that he 
might pxove his Skill ; or a General wiſh his 
Army ronted, that he might ſhew himſelf 
_ CO RON A 
throwing a Man into a River, to t 
him out again. Tis an Ohligation, I con. 
$0 a Wound, cr a Diſeaſe; but, to 
ﬆ& that Wound, or Diſeaſe, on purpoſe to 
Cure it, is a moſt perverſe Ingratitude, Ir is 
barbarous even to an Enemy, much more to 
2Friend; For, it is not ſo much to do him 
2 Kindneſs, as to put him in need of it. Of 
the two, let it be rather-a Scar, then a 
Wound ; and yet it would be better to have 
i neither, Mey been _ beholden 
to Scipio, if ( he. rolong' Punk 
Wary hat he might ve the finiſhing of it 
at laſt ; or to the Decii, for dying for their 
Country, if they had firſt brought it to the 
aſt Extremity of needing their Devotion. It 
may be Foy Narag or jarvnes; but it is a 
kwd Wiſh. «ear had never been firna> 
med the Pjoxr, if he had wiſh'd the ruine of 


his Country, only that he inight have the ho. 
nour of king his Father out of the Fite. 
Tis the of a Phyſician to make 


Work, and irritate a Diſeaſe, and to tor- 
ment his Patient for the Reputation of his 
Cure. If a Man ſhould openly imprecate 

| H 4 Po. 
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SENECA Chap-XVNL 
Poy Copirity, © Fear, or :D 
on —_— he Og been is 
would not y grey orld con «_ 
for*t? And, what's the Difference ; 
that the One is 2 Private Wiſh, in 
the Other a Publick Declaration ? Rats 
lizs was told in- his Exile, That gt 
Comfort, there would be eer 10 a ( 
War, that would _ 

Home again, orbid, Es i, 
I had rather my Country ſhould bluſh for 
niſhment, than Mourn for Return. 
much more Enna 4] i5 it to Owe 
fully, than to Pay diſhoneſtly ? Ir isthe 
of an Enemy to take a Town, that he 
preſerve it, and to be Viftorious, o 
may forgive z but, the Mercy co 
the Cruelty ; beſide, that itis an Injury | 
to God and Man, for the Man mult 
afflited by Heaven, to be relieved —_ 
that we impole the Cruelty non od, d, a 
take the Compaſlion to our elves, 
the beſt, it is but a Curſe dacmaies way 
a Blefling ; ; thebare re Wilh Kon n lojury ; ay 
if it does not take effet 
has not heard our Pra ayers 'Oc,if they 
ſucceed, the fear it ſelf is a Torment ; 
it is much more deſirable to have a 2Y 
unſhaken Security. 'Tis Friendly to wiſh itin 
your Power to oblige me, if ever I chance 
need it ; but it is unkind to wiſh me miſe 
ble, chat I may need it. How much mor: 
Pious 1s it, and Humane, to wiſh that I may 
never want the Occaſion of Obliging, not 
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the Means of doing it ; nor ever have reaſon 
ren — oo 
1 CHAP, XIX./ 
bes: n of Ingratitude, 
FNGRATITUDE is, of all Ciimes, that 


which we: are to. account the. moſt Ve- 
mal in others, and the moſt donable 
in our ſelves. Itisimpious to the higheſt de- 
pree ; for, it makes us fight againſt our Chil 
n, andour Altars. There are, thereever 
were, and there ever will be Criminals of 
all ſorts; as Murtherers, Tyrants, Thieves, 
Adulterers, Traytors, Robbers, and Sacri. 
more Perſons ; but, there is hardly any 
otorious Crime-withourt a Mixture of In- 
quay "Cage; ou , d — far 
y of Society. And yet is 
this os Wickednels from being any 
wonder to us, that even Thankfulnefs it ſelf 
were much the greater ofthe two. For Men 
are deterr'd from ic by Labour, Expence, 
Lazineſs, Buſineſs; or elſe diverted ſfom it by 
Luſt, Envy, Ambition, Pride, Levity, Raſh- 
neks, Fear: Nay, by the very Shame of Con- 
fefling what they have Receiv*d- And the Un- 
thanktul Man has nothing to ſay for himſelf 
all this while ; For, there needs neicher Pains, 
nor Fortune, for the Diſcharge of his Duty z 
Beſide, the inward Anxiety. and Torment, 
when a Man's Conlcience makes him afraid 
of his own Thoughts. TA 
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to: SENECA Chip XI 
ear at rel aint Mankind; the U yy 


egratful. complain are 


Rule of Virtue;-but Mankind it ſelf is des 
generated, and loſt. We live unthankfully 
in this World. and we pi ſirugling an 
murmuring out of it ; dillatisfy'd wi 
Lot ; whereas we ſhould be Grateful 
the Bleflings we have enjoy'd, and | 
that ſufficient which Providence has appoit- 
ted for us: Alittle more time may make 
Lives longer, but not happier ; and wher 
foever it 15 the Pleaſure of God to call os 
we muſt obey ; and yet all this while eg 
on quarrelling at the World for what 
find in our ſelves, and we are yet more uns 
thankful to Heaven, then we are to one 
another. What Benefit can be great now 
to that Man that deſpiſes the Bounties of 
his Maker? We would be as ſtrong s 
Elephants, as ſwift as Bucks, as light as 
the Sigackey of Dogs, che Sighe of Eaghs 
t a to 
the A of Ravens, nay, that we are 
not Immortal, and endu*d with the know- 
ledge of things to come, Nay, we take it 
il, that we are not Gods upon Earth: ne- 
ver conſidering the Advantages of our Con- 
dition, or the Benignity of Providence in 
the Comforts that we enjoy. We fubdue 
the ſtrongeſt of Creatures, and overtake. 
the fleeteſt ; We reclaim the fierceſt, and 
out-wit the Craſtieſt, We are within one 
degree 
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Cliap. XIX: Of BENEFITS. 
degree of Heaven ib ſelf, and yet we are not 
frsfied. Since there is not any one Crea- 
ture which we had rather be, we take it ill 
that we cannot draw the United Excellen- 
cies: of all other Creatures into our ſelves. 
Why- are we not rather thankful. to that 
Goodneſs, which has ſubjeted the whole 
Creation to our Uſe and Service ? 


*THE m_—_ Cauſes of Ingratitude, * Cauſe: of 
Conceit, Avarice, En- #g7#i- 
vy, &c. 'Tis a familiar Exclamation, *Ti ****- 


are Pride, and 


true, be did thus or that for me, but it came ſo 
late, and it was ſo little, I bad Cen as 

have been without it : If he bad not given it 
to me, be muſt bave given it to ſomebody elſe ; 
it was nothing out of bus own Pocket : Nay, 
we are ſo Ungratetul, that he that gives us 
all we have, it he leaves any thing to him- 
ſelf, we reckon that he does us an Injury. 
It coſt ww Ceſar his Life, the diſappoint- 
ment of his Unlſatiable Companions ; and 
yet he reſerv”d nothing of all that he got, 
to himſelf, but the - Air of diſpoſing it. 
There is no Benefit fo large, but Maligni- 
ty will ſtill leſſen it : none fo narrow, which 
a good Interpretation will not enlarge. 
No Man ſhall ever be Grateful, that views 
a Benefit on the wrong ſide ; or takes a 
Good Office by the wrong handle. The 
Avaricious Man is naturally Ungrateful, for 
he never thinks he has enough, bur, with- 
out conſidering what he has, only Minds 
what he covets. Some pretend want of 
Power to make a competent Return, and 
you 


x0 


rs Gud another, is Inhumane, but to 
| ——_ Good, is Diabolical. 
but Evil Many even of this fort, who, the 
fo Grd is Owe, the more they hate. There's nothin 
Piabuical. raore dangerous, o Cortiows of n 


ple, for when they are 


CORD When we are on the 
ing ſide, or there i 
and Profeflion ? Well, never f 
thu Favour. 5 8-1 a cond 


Is and we hear no more words os 


_ Office withqut asking ; and when 
we have no value any further for the Bens 
fit, we do commonly care as little for the 
Author. People follow their Intereſt z ons 
Man is Grateful for his Convenienccy and 
another. Man is Ungrateful for the ſame 
Reaſon. | 

SOME 
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i 
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, or 
of all Virtues ? 
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if we; forget our - Lives, we may: well for- 
et our Benefits, 'The World abounds with 
Examples of U rateful Perſons, : anti1nq 
le6 wich: thoſe of Ungrateful Governments 
Was not Cariline Ungrateful ? whoſe _ 


kce aim'd, not only at-the 
his Country, but at. the- total 
of it, by calling in am Inveterate, and Ving 
dictive Enemy. from 'be' the Apes, od 
wreak their long thirſted-for/Revenge 5 a 
to Sacrifice the Lives of as many noble 
mans, as might ſerve to anſwer and ap 
the Ghoſts of the Slaughter'd Gawls? 
not Marixs Ungrateful? that from a Come! 
mon Soldier; being rais'd up. to a Conſaly 
not ohly gave the Word for Civil.Bloods 
ſhed, and Maſlacres; bat was himſelf: chef 
Sign for the Execution; and every Man} 
he met in the Streets, to whom he did 'not# 
ſtretch out his Right Hand, was Murther'd 3 
And, was not Sys Ungrateful too? that: 
when he had waded up to the Gates in Has/ 
mane Blood, carry*d the - Qutrage into they 
City, and there moſt barbaroully cut two! 
entice Legions to pieces in a Corner ; not- 
only after the, Vitory, but moſt perfidiouF: 
ly after Quarter given/them. - Good God!; 
that ever any Man ſhould not only wo 
with Impunity, but receive. a Reward for: 
ſo horrid a Vilany ? Was not Pompey Un- 
grateful too ? who after three Conſulſhips, 
chree Triumphs, and fo.. many Honours 
Ulurp'd. before his time, ſplit the Common»; 
wealth inco three Parts; and broughe it 
t& 
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ons Jeu; 


us into the 

'd; we 
not the Tea, or tis Paws: of Lions © 
Bears, to make our ſelves terrible 2 but, by 
the two Bleflings of Reafon, and Uni 
we Secure and Defend our ſelves 
Keolenes Fortune. This it is that makes 

e er of all other Creatures, 


who otherwiſe were ſcarcs a Match for the 
weakeſt 
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tr: by a Law, 

the tion; foley het 
not Lent: And if we have nb 
1 at all, there's no juſt Cauſe of Com- 


Gratitude were no Virtze, "if 


were any danger in being Un 
There are mnry,1" know, Ve age 
Gibbets, provided for Homicide, Poiſon, 


Qcriledpe, and Rebellion ; but Ingraticude 
( here upon Earth ) is only puniſty'd/j in the 
Schools ; all further Pains, and Inftitions, 
re oh 0. Agron to Divine fuftice: 

if a may Judge of the Conſci. 
ence by the Countenance, the Foro 


Wn 


eh 
7 


Man is never wichout a Canker at his Hearez , ©. 
tis Mind, and Afpe&, is fad and folicitous; 7 


whereas the other i is always Chearful"and = 
C 


I "IS 
| | $47 


oP + 
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* There nei. 


ther us, nor 


can be any 


Law a- 
gainſt In- 
gratitude. 


. Judge, for no Law i 


S$ENACH Chay. XF 
AS. there * are no Laws Extant againſt 
Ingratitude; fo- is it utterly 1 ' oflibls | 
contrive any, that in all Circumſtances fy 
reach it. If it were Akionable, there we 
not be Courts enough in the whole Wag : 
to try the Cauſes in. There aan be ng, 
ting 2 Day for the Requiting -of Bengl 
or the Payment of Money ; nor any F 
mate upon the Benefits themſelves ; bl 
whole martter reſts in the Cookin 
Parties: And. then, there are fo many, 
grows of ©, that the ſame Rule will r 
erve all. Beſide that, to proportionit, 
Benefit is greater or leſs will be both-i 
raticable and without Reaſon. One go l 
urn ſaves my Life ; another, my F ” 
or peradventure my v How I] 
any. Law now ſuit a Puruſhment to an Ings 
titude, under theſe di degrees? Ital 
un gonkgs oicy 6h roo 3 Pay wi 
owe, How ſhall 
Credit, Security, in kind ? Nan pay 19 can 
ap mfqung. that wn os Va 
W are more pr 
of Humanity, and Religion, thenof Law 
Publick Juſtice. There would be Di 
alſo about the Benefit it ſelf, which n 
totally depend upon the Courteſie « of 1 
le can. « j 
One Man Gives me an Eſtate; ab 


is 


x5 d 


: 
4 
' 


2:4 
' 
i 


fort 
ther only Lends me a Sword, and that 
—_ my Life. Nay, the very ſame thin 

veral ways done, changes the Quality d 
the Obligation... A Wor 


, a Tone, a 


their Value, bur. becauſe we deſire them. And 
there are Offices of a much greater Value, 
that opens engage at all. If Ingra- 

w, we mult never 


the Dignity of the Benefit. And 
Puniſhment muſt either be equal, 
where the Crimes are ual, or elſe ic muſt 


What can be more Inhumane, then that Be- 
nefits ſhould conclude in Sanguinary Events ? 
AMan faves my Life, and I'm 44 for 
it: Shall be puniſh'd in m e? Thar 
two licele ; if it be leſs chen the Benefit, ic is 
unjuſt, and it muſt be Capital to be made 
equal to it. "There are moreover certain 
es granted to Parents, that can ne- 

ver be ene ada a Common Rule: Their 
Injuries may be cognizable, bur not their Be- 
nefits. The pany of Caſes is too large, 
and intricate, to be brought withinthe Pro- 
of a Law: So that it is much more 
table to puniſh none, then to puniſh all 
What if a Man follows a good Office 


Jl vithan Injury ; whether or no ſhall this quic 
Fj cores? or, who ſhall compare them, and 

"if *eigh the one _ the other? There is 
| 2 


another 


ITy 


I12 


anotheetagy ſet, er perhaps we do 


*$.E\N'E"C.H Chap: 


dream one' Min upon the fa 
the Bath: ind Meape, a and yet every'M 
would expe@'to be his own Judge. 
again,'we'are all of us Ungrateful ; and 
Number does not only take away the 
but gives Authority, and ProteQion " 
Wickednels. © 


Reaſon, / Ie :is  objeteg! by ne as a 
couragement to good Offices, if Mena 
not be made anſwerable for chem; but I 
on the other ſide, that no Man would 
of-a Benefit upon thoſe Terms. He 
Gives, is -prompted to't by a 
Mind, and'the Generoſity of the ARi 
leflen'd by the Caution ; for it is his 
that the Receiver ſhould plea: pleaſe ay 
owe'no more than he thinks- fit. ; Bur, 

if this rmighe occaſion fewer Benefits 
as they, Woilld be franker ? Nor is thers* 
hure in'ptitting'a Check upon no 
Proutn In byer o oe Þ 
careful enough whom they obli ©, ithot 
Law: Nor is ir poſlible'for a' Judge E &vert 
fer us Tight in*t ; or indeed any in Fo 
bir the Faith of the Receiver. . "Fhe'Hond! 
of" a Beitht'is this way *preſery dw 
olliiwiſe prophan'd, * when. it comes 


Ny 


a 
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tions. It would be, well, I think; if? 
mighe paſs upon the ſame; Conditions| wit 
other ts ; and the” Payment remitted 
tothe Conſcience, withour formalizing up 


om 
has rather advis'd with Convenience, then 
Virtue, and choſen rather to force Honeſty, 
then expec?.it.zg For every paulcry Sum of Mo- 
hey, there. mult be Bonds, Witneſſes, Coun- 
ter-parts} Pawns, &c. which is no other then 
a ſhameful Confeſſion of Fraud; and Wick- 
ednefs; when more, Credit is given to our 
Seals then to out Mindsz- and Caution taken 
leſt be that has receiv?d the Money, ſhould 
deny it, Were it not better now to be de- 
ceivd by fome, then to fuſpeR all? What's 
the difference at this Rate, betwixt the Bene- 
hor, and an Uſurer, fave only that in the 
=" ma Caſe, there & no body ſ{tandss 
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Happy Life. 


Of a Happy Life, and wherein it confitFs. 


HERE is not any thing in 
this World, perhaps, that 
is more Talkd of, and lef 
Underſtood, then the Buſi- 
neſs of a Life. It is 
every Man's Wiſh, and De- 

ſign; and yet not one of a thouſand that 
knows wherein that Happineſs conſiſts- We 
live however in a Blind and Eager Purſuit 
of it; and the more haſte we make in a 
wrong way, the farther we are from our 
Journeys end. Let us therefore Firf, confi 
der, What it we would be at ; and Secondly, 
Which « the readieft way to compaſs it. If 
we be right, we ſhall find every day how 
much we improve ; but if we either fol. 
low the Cry, or the Track of People that 

are 
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_—— _ 
ten is here the.m 
and the People, inſtead of helpi 4 
=_ us. us not therefore follow, like 
s, but rather goyern our ſelves by Rea 
ſon then by Example. It fares with us in 
Humane Life, as, in a Routed Army 3 0 
ſtumbles firſt, and then another. falls upon 
him, and ſo they follow, ,one upon the: 
Neck of another, till the whole Field comes 


tobe but one heap of Miſcarriages. And the 


Miſchief is, That the Number of the | Mul- 
titude carries it againſ> Truth and ſt ice 3 
fo that we muſt leave the C if we 
would be Happy : For, the Qyeftion of 
a Hopp Life is not to be decided by Vare: 
Nays o far from it, rn Feng Voices 
is {till an Argument of the : the 
Common People find it eaſier to Believe, 
than to Judge ; and content themſelves with 
what is uſual ; never examining whether it 
be good or no. By the Common People is ine 
tended rhe Man of Title, as well as the Clout. 
#d Shoce ;, for I do not diſtinguiſh them'by 
the Eye, but by 'the Mind, which is the pro- 
per Judge of the Mind. Worldly Felicity, 


I know, 


bes towitd God, and Man ; to enjoy the 


pon the Faure. Not to amuſe our ſelves 
vich either Hopes, or Fears, but'to reſt fa. 
ty'd with whit we' have, which is aburi. 
dant] big Þt he that x fo, —_— 
ting: reat Bleflings of Mankind are 
within us, 'and within 'our Reach; bur we 
ſhut our” Eyes, Sorrkp nt le in the dark, 


we fall fo e'v we ſearch 
wh: fin i, Fo oe = 
tabs which ondicits 


tune F-= bes exalt, or depreſs. Not can 
makeit1efs 5; for, iris the ah 8 of Hg can 
Perteftion: It raiſes' us as "high as we can 
80 and makes peter #- his own Suppor- 
» whereas he that is Born up by any thin 

ale may fall. He that Judges aright, ati 
prſereres in it, ur Ao perpetual Calm: 
Map a true Proſpe of thihgs; he ob- 
ſrves an Order, Meaſure, a Decorum in all 
his Actions: He has a Benevolence in his 
Nature ; he ſquares his Life according to 
Reaſon; and Nraws to himſelf Love and Ad- 


miration. Without a Certain, and an Un- 

Pangratlg Judgment, all the reſt is but 

Fluttuation : But, he that always Wills, and 
K: 


"Nil F 


"'T ife, is tobe *ſree * True Hope 
TAE che Feld S; erftand our Du- 2in 


126 SENECA ooh 
Nils the ſame thing, # undoubtedly in t 
Liberty and of Mind muſt 


the 
of 


that either with them, or without t 
we may live contentedly. There mul 
neither Lamentation, nor ling, 
Sloth, nor Fear ; km a Diſcorc 
a Man's Life. He that Fears, Serves. 
Joyofa Wiſe man ſtands firm wichout ; 
ter n; in all Places, at all Times, and 
in a Conditions, his Thoughts are od ul 
ful and quiet. As it never came in to | 
from without, fo it will never leave um; 
but, it is born within him, and inſepars 
| ng vo kv Whos 5 hog 
on with the of any thing, t 
ſo openand eafie ; nay, though a Man ſhoul 
never ſuffer any fort 0 diſappointment. I 
not ſpeak this, either as a Bar to the faire 
joyment of lawful Pleaſures, or to the gent 
Flatteries of reaſonable ExpeRations ; Bu 
on the contrary, 1 would have Men to Be a 
ways in good Humour; provided that it ark 
ſes from their own Souls, and be cherii 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Chap. I. Of a Happy Life. 
Ne how n nal vb _ 
mivial ; . 
b nor fill, and affetthe Heart, Toue Foy © 
4 ſevere, and ſober Motion ; Soy mi- 
ly out, that take Laughing for Rejoycing : 
The teat of it s wichis, and there js 5h 
Chearfulnefs like the Reſolution of a Brave 
Mind, that has Fortune under its Feet. He 
that can look Death in the Face, and bid 
tWelcom ; open his door to Poverty, and 
Indie his Appetites; this is the Man whom 
Providence has eſtabliſh'd in the Poſſeflionof 
__ Delights. Lg gs } - che: 
are unground in, an 
; but the other are Solids and Eremal, 
Atthe Body ir ſelf is rather a Navy thing, 
then a Great ; ſo the Comforts: of it are but 


Temporary and Vain; belide, that without 


araordinary Moderation, their End isonl 
_ Repentance. Whereas a os ul 
ence, Honeſt Thoughts, Virtuous 
Aﬀons , oe — aypacy, or Cant 
Events, are Bleflings without 
te Meafure. . This Conſunmated Stare of 
Relicity is only a Submiffion co the Dictate 
of Right Nature; The Foundation of it « Wiſ. 
im and Virtue ; the Knowledge of what we 
"yh to do, and the Conformity of the Will to 
Knowledge. | 


K 2 CHAP. 
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a Wiſdom, 
what It ts, 
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CHAP. IL 


Homane Happineſs s founded upon Wildom, 
and Vid ; and firſt of Wildom. 
.M 


AKING for granted, "That Human 

Happineſs is founded upon W:ſdom any 
Virtue, weſhall treat of theſe -two Point 
order as they lye: And Firſt of # 
notin the Latirude of its various Operatid 
bus only as it has a Regard to Good L 
and the happineſs of Mankind. K.. 

WISDOM is a Right Underſtanding 

a-* Faculty of Diſcerning Good from Ew 
_ is to' be _— and ons or :Cted, 
a\{Judgment grounded upon the Value 
ns wt not &b Common Opinion 
them ; an Equality of Force, and a Strenjf 
of Reſolution. It fets a Watch over" 
Words and Deeds; it takes ns up with's 
Contemplation of the Works of Natur 
and makes- us/ invincible, by either God 
or. Evil Fortune, It is large and ſpaciow 
and requires a' great deal of Room to we 
in; it ranſacks Heaven, and Earth ; it Y 
for its Obje, things paſt, and to'com8} 
Tranſitory and Eternal; It Examines allt 
Circumſtances of time 3 what it & ; u 
it began, and bew long it will continue : And 
io for the Mind ; wherice it came ; what Fo 
when '# begins ; bow long it laſts; w 


Chap. II. Of a Happy Life. 

or no it paſſes from one Form to another ; or 
ſerves only one ; and wanders when it leaves 
u ; where it abides in the State of Separation, 
and what the Attion of it ; what uſe it makes 
of its Liberty 5 whether or noit retains the Me» 

mory of things paſt, and comes to the Knowled, 

£5 ſelf. It is the Habit of a Perk 
ind, and the Perfeftion of Humanity, 
ras'd as high as Nature can carry. it. Ii 
differs from Philoſophy, as Avarice, and Mor» 
ny; the One deſires, and the other is de- 
fired; the one is the Effet, and the Re- 
ward of the other. To be Wiſe, is the 
Uk of Wiſdom, as Seeing is the Uſe of 
Eyes, and Well-ſpeaking the Uſe of Elo- 
ce. He that is perteatly Wile, is Per. 
Happy ; nay, the very beginning 0 
IL _ Life eaſie "cy us. Neither 
Sit enough to know this, unleſs we Print 
tin our Minds by daily Meditation, and fo 
bring a good Will to a good Habit, And we 
muſt practiſe what we Preach: For Philo. 
ſopby is not a SubjeCt for popular Oſtenta- 
tion; nor does it reſt in Words, but in 
Things : It is not an Entertainment taken 
wp for delight , or to give a Tafte to our 
Leifures; but it faſhions the Mind, governs 
our Ations, tells us what we are to > 4 and 
what not. - It fits at the Helm, and gudes 
w through all Hazards: Nay, we cannot 
be fafe without it, for cvery hour gives us 
occaſion to make uſe on'c : It intorms us 
in all the Duties of Life, Piety to our Pa- 
rents, Faich to our Friends, Charity to 
K 3 the 
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* AWiſe 
Man does 


all Comdi- 
fions. 


di excludes a Wiſe Man from —_—— 


' Man in the extremeſt Difficulties ; let than 


' what Evil, and what only appear ſo ; and, 


SENECA Chap 
the miſerable, Judgment in Counſel; it 
us Peace, by Fearing nothing, and Bite 
Covering nothing. | k 
"7 ERFE' no Condition of —_ 


Duty, If his Fortune be good, he 
it; if bad, he Maſters it; if he 
Eſtate, he will exerciſe his Virtue in Play 
if none, in Poverty ; if he cannot doit 
his Country, he will do it in Banilhment; 
if he has no Command, he will do the 

fice of a Common Soldier. Some Peg 
have the Skill of Reclaiming the fiercelt% 
Beaſts: my will make a Lion Embracel 
Keeper; a Tyger Kiſs him, and an Elept 

Kneel to him. This is the Caſe of a 


be never fo terrible in themſelves ; 
they come to him once, they are perie 
tame. They that aſcribe the Invention” 
Tillage, Archite&ure, Navigation, &« 0 
Wiſe Men, may perchance be in the 

that they were invented by Wiſe Men ;; 
they were not invented by Wiſe Men, asWit 
Men ; For Wiſdom does not teach our Bb 
pers, but our Minds: Fiddling, and Dancly 

c 


Arms, and Fortifications, were t 

of Linxury and * Diſcord ; but Wiſdomi 
ſtruct us in the way, of Nature, and inthe 
Arts of Unity and Concord ; not in tt 
Inſtruments, but in the Government of Lik; 
nor to make us live only, but 'to live hap 
pily. She teaches us what things are Good, 
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3p. 1, 

IT is agreed upon at all Hands, That 

nike * Rigle Revs the Pofelion of Hama Ne 

Reaſmis ture, and Wiſdom 'only the DiRate: 

the Perfe» The Greatneſs that ariſes from it, is fol 
#ion of hu- 2nd unmoveable ; the Reſolucions 'of ,W 
mane N4- dom being Free, Abſolute, and Conftang 
"whereas Folly is never long pleas'd withthe 
fame thing, but till” ſhifting” "of Conte 

and Sick of ir ſelf. There can be no' Hap. 
ineſs without Conſtancy, and Prudene 

or , a Wiſe Man is to write without 

Blot ; and what he likes once, he approve 

for ever: He "admits of nothing that is & 


in what Condition foever he is, will be {till 
Happy, for he ſubje&s all things to him 

ſelf, becauſe he ſubmits himſelf to Reaſoi 
and governs his Actions by Counſel, na 
by Paffion. He is not mov'd with the Ut 
moſt 'Violences of Fortune, nor with the 
Extremities of Fire and Sword ; whereas 4 
Fool is afraid of his own Shadow, and fur: 
riz'd at ill Accidents, as if they were all 
evel'd at him. He does nothing unwil- 
bs, | lingly, 
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Of a Happy. Life. 
whatever he finds neceſſary, he 


NS fEaornes 


; . 


5 
8 


Life : He follows that which conduces to'r, 
and avoids that which hinders it. , He is 
content with his ] to youre ir be, ar 
-—Fromay what” he not ; though, © 
the two, he had rather abound then want. 
The great buſineſs: of his Life, like that of 


perform'd without Tumulr, -or 

iſe: He neither fears Danger, nor pro- 
_ it; Bur, it An Ponca =_ any 

t of Courage; for ty, Wounds, 
and Chains, he only looks upon as falſe, and 
lymphartical Terrors. He does not pretend 
to go through with whatever he Under- 
takes; but to do that well which he does. 
Arts are but the Servants, Wiſdom Com- 
mands; and where the Matter fails, 'tis none 
of the Workman's Fault, Hes cautelous in 
doubrful Caſes; in Proſperity temperate, 
and reſolute in Adverſity ; ſtill making the 
beſt of every Condition, and improving all 
Occaſions to make them ſerviceab!e to his 
Fate. Some Atcidents there are, which I 
confeſs may affe& him, but not overthrow 
him ; as Bodily Pains, Loſs of Children and 
Friends; the Ruin and Deſolation of a 
Man's Country. One mult be made of Stone, 
or Iron, not to be ſenſible of thele Calami- 
ties ; and beſide, it were no Virtue to bear 
them, if a Body did not feel them. 


THERE 
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: 33 


* Tweed THERE are * Three degrees of Profici 
Profeiens ;oſe that come within ſight of it, 
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in the School of Wiſdom. The fr, 


5 
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" ppto*t: They have learn'd what they 
+5 but they . have not put their 
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the rot it, By a Diſeaſe, 
derſtand an Obſtinacy in Evil, or anill ha 
bic, that makes us over- upon thi 
which are either not to be d 
or not at all, A Second fort are thoſe, tha 
have ſubjected their 7 Aras for a Seafſor 
but are yet in fear of back, A 
fort, are thoſe that are clear of many Vices, 
but not of all. hg fa not Covetous, -bu 

rhaps they are erick ; not Luſtful, 
but perchance Ambitious; they are firm 
enough in ſome Caſes, but weak in others; 
There are many that deſpiſe Death, and 
yet ſhrink at Pain. There are Diverſities 
in Wiſe Men, but no Inequalities 3 one is 
more Afﬀable ; another more Ready ; a 
third, a better Speaker ; but, the Felicity 
of them all is equal. It is in this, as in Hea. 
venly Bodies; there is a certain State in 
Greatneſs. 

IN Civil, and Domeſtick Aﬀairs a *Wiſe 
Man may ſtand in need of Counſel, as of a 
Phyſician, an Advocate, a Solicitor ; but, 
in greater Matters, the Bleffing of Wile 
Men reſts in the Joy they take in the Com- 
munication of their Virtues: If there were 


nothing 
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Chap. III. Of a Happy Life, 
noting SY, a Man would him- 
ſelf ro Wiſdom, becauſe it ſertles him in a 
perpetual Tranquility of Mind. 


CHAP. II. 
There can be no Happineſs without Virtze. 


V IRTUE 6 that perfſet Good, which 
is the Com tof a Happy Life ; the 
only immortal thing that belongs to Mor- 
taljcy ; It is the Knowledge borh of ochers, 
and it ſelf; it is an invincible Greatneſs of 
Mind, not to be elevated or dejected, with 
ood or ill Fortune. It is fociabie, and 

tle; Free, Steady, and Fearleſs; Content 
within it ſe'f, full of inexhauſtible Delights; 
and it is valued for irfel One may be a 
good Phyſician, a good Governour, a good 
Grammarian,. without being a good Man ; 
So. that all things from without, are. only 
Acceſſories ; for the Seat of it is a pure and 
holy Mind. Ir conſiſts in a Congruity of 
Attions; which we can never ex fo 
long as we are diſtrated by our Paſſions. 
Not but that a Man may be allow'd to 
change Colour, and Countenance, and fuf- 
fer ſuch Impreflions as are properly a kind 
of Natural Force upon the » and nor 
under the Dominion of the Mind : Burt, - all 
this while, 1 wilt have his Judgment firm, 
and he ſhall A& ſteadily, and boldly, with- 
put wavering betwixt the Motions of his 


Body, 
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SENECA Chap. II, 
Body, and thoſe of his Mind. It is not a 
thing indifferent, I know, whether a Man, 
lies at Eaſe upon a Bed, or in Tomes 
upon a Wheel: And yet the former may 
be the worſe of the -two, if we ſuffer the 


latter with Honour, and , enjoy the other. 


with Infamy ; it is not the* Matter, but the: 
Virtue, that makes the Action Good, or It; 
and, he that is led in Triumph, may be yet 
Greater then his Conqueror. . When we 
come once to value our Fleſh above our Ho+ 
a we are loſt : And yet I would nar 
pr 


upon Dangers, no not ſo much as ups. 


on Inconveniences , unleſs where the Mag 
and the Brute come in competition : And, 
in ſuch a Caſe, rather then make a Forlet, 
tureof my Credit, my Reaſon, or my Faith, 
T would run all Extremities. They are great. 
Bleflings, to have Tender Parents, Ducitul 
Children, and to liveunder a Juſt, and welE 
order*d Government. Now, would it not 


trouble, even a Virtuous Man, to ſee hi 
Children Butcher*d before his Eyes, his Fa- 


ther made a Slave, and his Country over- 
run by a Barbarous Enemy? There is a 
great difference betwixt the ſimple Loſs of 
a Bleſſing, and the Succeeding of a. 


Miſchief into the place of it over and aboye, 


The loſs of Health is follow'd with Sicknefs; 


and the loſs of Sight with Blindneſs ; but, 
this does not hold in the loſs of Friends, 
and Children; where there is rather ſome. 
thing on the contrary to ſupply that loſs, 
that 1s to'ſay, Virtue, which fills the Mind 
an 
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Chap: HI, Of a Happy Life. t37 
and takes away the Deſire of what we have 
not. What matters it whether the' Warer 
be ſtopt, or-no, ſo long as the Fountain is 
fafe ? Is a Man ever the Wiſer for a multi 
tade of Friends, or the more Fooliſh ' for 

the loſs of them 2 So neither is he the H 
pier, nor the more miſerable: Short Life, 
Grief, and 'Pain, are Acceffions that have 
no Effe& at all upon Virtue: - It conſiſts in 
the Action, and not in the ap or do: 
In the Choice it ſelf, and'notin the Subjet 
matter of it. | It is not a deſpicable Body, 
or \Condition'; mot Poverty, Infamy, or 
Seandal, that can obſcure the Glories of Vir- 
tle; but a Man may ſee her all 
ſitions, and he that Iooks y in- 
t the State of a Wicked Man, ſee the 
Canker at his' Heart, threugh all the falſe, 
and dazling'fplendors of Greatneſs and For. 
tane, wo + hr GE it wa 
zeſ5, in ſetting our Hearts'vpon. Thi r= 
vial and Contemptible ; gh che Telling 
of our very Country and Parents for 'a 
Rattle. And, what's the difference ('in ef. 
ſet) bertwixt *O!d Men "ind Children, but 
that the One deals in Paintings, and Statues, 
and the Orher in Babies ?**'So 'that we our 
ſelves are only the'more five Fools. * 
IF onecould but ſee'the Mind of a Good 
Man, as it is Illuſtrated with Virtue; the 
uty, and the * Majelty of it, which is a * The Dig- 

Dignity not ſ6' much as to be thought of #9 f 

ithout Love,” and Veneration; would not **"*** 
a Man bleſs himſelf at the fighr of _ = 
ject, 
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Obje&, as at the Encounter of ſome Super. 
natural Power ? A Power fo Mi | 
that it is a kind of Charm upon the Souls 
thoſe that are truly affe&ted with it. Theres 


is ſo wonderful a-Grace, and Authority po 

that even the worſt of Men approveit, 

ſer up for the Reputation of being 

ed Virtuous themleives. They covet 

Fruit indeed, and the Profit of 

but chey hate, and are aſham'd of the 
tation of it. It is by an Impreflion 
ature, that all Men have a Reverence 

Virtue : They know it, and they have a 


it: Nay, for the Countenance of their 
ry Wickedzeſs, they milſcall it Virewe. 
Injuries they call Benefits, andexpeR a 
thould chank them for doing him a 
chief; they cover. their moſt notorious 
__ with, a Pretext of Juſtice. He 


that live upon Rapine, Fraud, 
if they Ds rather enjoy a Fortune Hos 
_— en, and their Conſciences wil 
not ſufter them to deny it. Men are V& 
cious only for the Profit of Villany'; for, 
at the ſame time that they commit it, they 
condemn it. Nay, ſo powerful is Virrue, 
and fo. Gracious is Providence , that eve«s 
ry Man has a Light ſer up within him fog 
a Guide; which we do all of us both See; 
and Acknowledge, though we do not puts, 
ſue it. This is 1t that makes the Priſoner. 


upon 
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wh beyond the Porcs of humane Fri 
ty to accompliſh, bc yy ng” 
Honogr.yetin't age | ay, | nn 
naked' Contem Ian t | | 
ceive my own with as Bile | 

as1 wauld hear of anorher' Jay; 
bear the fame Mid, 


Poog, 'whether 1 | get "or Bb & 
viIeIgG, I wil ds hy fo Fo 
or pr a er-a : 
bel £hug on” Be ts well pact, 'd, pf 
faireft part of my Po! Alui 
chem by Number, '6r We Ke! 
Profit and Efteerti” of the Receiver 
com g my ſelf _neyer the Poorer for 
whi ve to a worthy Perſon.” "WI 
I do, be done fqt Conſcience, notY 
centation,  I'will Eat, and Drink, x 
Yet my Palate, or only to fill and & 
tisfie Nature: 1 .»F 


my Fri 
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king. I will look upon th 
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Splendors , Oppoſitions ; Infor 
that Calamity is no more to a Virtut 
Mind, then a Shower into the Sea. 

- Which is Right, is not to be valu'd by Qu 
tity, Number, or Time; A Life of a L 
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Ti t 

may be as honeſt, as a Life of an Hundred If | 

Years: 3-0 +y Virtue in one Man mayt ] 

a larger Field to ſhew ic ſelf in, thenin ane If y 
ther, One Man perhaps may be in a % 

tion to adminiſter unto Cities and Kint g 

doms ; to Contrive Laws, CreW fn 

Friendſhips, and do beneficial Offices @ || « 

Mankind: *Tis another Man's Fortune. Þ Bl Þ 

m 

a 

fo 

in 

ke 

an 


be ſtreighened by Poverty, or pat out t 
che way by Baniſhment z and yet the lat 
may be as Virtuous as the former ; and m 
have as great a Mind, as exa&t a Prudend 
as invioloble a Juſtice, and as large a Know 
ledge of things, both Divine, and Human 
without which, a Man cannot be 
For Yirtue is open to all; as well to 
va 
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Taught; Which Will canng 34 | 
the while Habir or the Mir 
whence the, Will comes. hd 
pulſe of Virtue. that we ey; hey > df 
the very way to Virtue lies by Vieewes 
takes in allo, at a View, the Laws of 
mane Lite... ' 
N EITHER. are we to: valueour g 
* 4 Pir- upon a Day, or *an Hour, onany,ong\M 
t--- Life gn, but upon. the,whole Hahit.of ork 
4 ” _ Some. Men do one thing bravely, but 
9 414 another; they will ſhrink at, Jafamy,/ 
bear up "apain(t Poverty: In. this Caſe 
commend the Fact, and deſpiſe the; 
The >oul is never in the right place, 
be. deliverid from, the Cares of: ne 
Affairs: We muſt. Jabour, .and climb/i 
Hill, if we will arrive at Virtue, whoſe 
15 upon the Top of ir. He that math 
.yarice, and is truly good, ſtands firm 
Ambition ; he looks upon his laſt houty "s 
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cil! they loſt him : The 
ST TE, 
2r his Su 
Fortune has ES a Perle, 
Cs IN os 2) ROY 
World never took notice of, till Mow 
d61dy as Epicuras, and Mectrodoras, that \ 
almoſt wholly unknown, even in the I 
where they l1v*d. Now, as the Body 5 
be kept in, upon the Do and ic 
Upwards; : So there are ſame ictues | 
_ the Rain, and athngs Go gal the Spur. 
wberality, Temper ance, 
we wa check our ſelv Be ar of 
ing ; but in Patience, Reſe 
- wer pr y wo we io mou he 5 
and in need 0 mag, cows us 
Diviſion of the Matt had rather 
the ſmoother Courle, then paſs throu yy 
Experiments of Sweat and Blood : I nc p 
is my Duty to be content in all 100 
hat yer if it were at my Eledtion, I 
chuſe the faireſt. When a Man comes on 
to _— in need + Forcyne, his Liſe is 
ous, Suſpicious, Timorous, 
on every Moment, and in fear of all 
dents. How can that Man Netgn by 
to God, or bear his Lot, 
without murmurring, and chear ly fi 
to Providence ; that ſhrinks at every M 
tion of Pleaſive, or Pain? . It is Virtue alan 
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ded a Remedy. 50 that it 15 our own Fal 
if we cither Fear, or Hope for any thi 
which rwo Aﬀections are the Root of 
our Miſeries. From this General P 
of the F oundation of our Tranquility, we al 
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of the Means by which it may be procur's 

and of the Impediments that obſtruct it ; bs 

ginning with that Ph;loſopby which prinds 

pally regards our Manners, and Inſtrudts us 

in the Meaſures of a Virtuous, and a Quiet 
; p 
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which was * Elder whe the.rwo, Him 
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Haba? Pu take a great deal of P: ns"! 
trace Une in his Wandrings: But, 
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Decree of Fate. Either they produce, and 
point out the Effes of all 'Things, or elſe 
they ſignifie them : If the former ; What are 
we the better for the Knowledge of that, 
which muſt of neceflity come to paſs? If 
the latter, What does it avail us, to foreſee 
what we cannot avoid ? fo that whether 
we know, or not know, the Event will ſtill 
be the ſame. 
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158 SENECA Chaply; 
HE that deſigns the Inftiturion- of Hy, 
* "7 mt mane Life ſhould - not * be. over:curioasf 
for the dig- his Words; It does not ſtand with his 
nity ef # nity to be'folicitous/ about Sounds and 
Philejepher ables , and" to-debaſe the Mind of: 
owe «our With ſmall and trivial Things; placing 
Wrds. dom jn Matters that are rather difficult, 
great. If he be Eloquen, tis his Good 
tune, not his BuſineF. Subtile Dif 
are only the Sport of Wits, that play 
the Catch ; and are fitter to be cone 
then refolv'd. Were not -1' a Mad: 
fir wrangling about Words, and putti 
Nice, and Impertinent Queſtions, w 
Enemy has already made che Breach, 
Town fir'd over my Head, and the 
ready to play, that ſhall blow me up 
the Air? Were this a time for Fool 
Let me rather fortifie my ſelf againſt 
and Inevitable Neceffities ; ler me und 
ſtand, that the Good of Life does not 
faſt in the Length, or Space, bur in the 
-of it. When 1 go to Shkep, who know 
- whether ever I ſhall Wake again 2 And;wha 
I Wake, whether ever I ſhal Slcep again! 
When I go abroad, whether ever | {hall come 
home again ? And, when 1 retarr, whether 
ever | jhall'go abroad again ? le is notuat 
Sea only, that Life and Death are within 
a few Inches one of another ; but they's 
as near every where elſe too, on'y wed 
not take fo much Notice of it. What har 
we to do with Frivolous and CaptiousQue 
ſtions, and impertinent Niceties? Let us 
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Fire, our ar Chin in 
AWAY, Our en in 
ht add to theſe, the 


Ca- 
es , Shipwrecks , and 


Jon's but we have only the Words of 
my without the Works, and turn Phi. 
y into. a Pleaſure, that was, given for 
aRemedy. What can. be more. ridiculous, 
then for a Man to neg/ef# his Menpers, and 
Compoſe his Style ?, We are Sick, and Ulce- 
rous, and muſt be Lanc'd and Scarify*d, 
and every Man has as much Buſineſs within 
himſelf, as a PhIKggian in a Common Peſti. 
lence. Mufortues, in fine, cannot be avoided; 
but they may be ſweetned, if not overcome ; and 
aw Lives may be made happy by Philoſophy. 
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® The beſt 


monition 
and Pree- 
eps. 
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mad. 


- 
bb by Admonition, and Precept. We are 
ter for Ad. and Forward in ſome Caſes, and Dull in 
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CHAP: 4 
The Force of Precepts.” ug 


HERE ſeems to be fo near an Aﬀnt 
berwixt Wiſdom, Philoſophy, and 'Ga 
Counſels, that it is rather Matter of Cyr 
fity, then of Profit, to divide them : Phila 
phy being only a Limited Wiſdom ; and, Gl 
Counſels, a Communication of that Wiſdom, 
the Good of Orhers, as well as of our Seo 
and to Poſterity, as well as to the Preſent 
The Wiſdom of the Ancients, as to the GF 
vernment of Life, was no more, then a 
tain Precepts, what to do, and what nil 
and Men were much better in that Simpl 
city; for as they came to be more Lear 
they grew lefs careful of being Good. 
Plain, and Open Virtue, is now turn'd in 
a Dark, and Intricate Science 5 and we 
taught to Diſpute, rather then to Live. Y 
as Wickednefs was ſimple, ſimple Re 
medies alſo were ſufficient againſt it : But, 
now it has taken Root, and ſpread; ie 
muſt make uſe of ſtronger: F 
THERE are ſome Diſpoſitions that et 
brace Good Things as * ſoon as the 
them; but they will ſtill need qui 


others : and there is no Reprefs of tie | 
One Humour, or Raifing of the — 


by remoring the Cauſe of them which are 

in one word ) Falſe Admiration, and Falſe 

gat Loa on Ike 
, to , 

pared he iscall'd co draw his Sword 

bs the Oe, or to for the Other, he 


"we Co iN ie 


henſions, and his Delights : He knows well 
enough the Injury: he does his Wiſe, in the 
keeping of a Wench ; and yet his Luſt 
orer-rules him : So that *ris not enough to 
Give Good Advice, unlefs we can Take a- 
way that which hinders the Benefic of it. If 
a Man does what he ought to do, he'l ne- 
rer do it Conſtantly, or Equally , without 
knowing why he does it: And it it be only 
Chance, or Cuſtom, he that does Well by 
Chance, may do Ill fo too. And further : 
aPrecept may dire us what we Oughbe to 
do, yet fall ſhort in the manner of do- 
ing it : An Expenſive Entertainment may, 
in One Caſe, be Extrav or Glutro- 
ty; and yet a Point of Honour, and Dif 
cretion in Another. Tiberius Ceſar had a 
huge Muller preſented him, which he ſenc 
to the Market to be fold: And now (lays 
he) wy Maſters, (to ſome Company with 
him) you ſhall ſee, that either Apricius or Ofta- 
vius, will be the Chapman _ this Fiſh : Ot a- 
vius beat the Price, gave about 30 /. 
Sterling for*t. Now there was a great Dif- 
ference between Ottavizs, that bought it for 
his Luxury, and the Qrher that purchas'd 
it for a Complenyemt tg Tiberim.. Precepts are 
M 3 idle, _ 


162 SENE C4 
idle, if we be not firſt eavp 
nion we-are to have of the 
ſtion ; Whether it be' Ps 

ace, Sickneſs, Baniſhment, 8c. 

for examine them one by one\ not Wh 
they are CalPd, but what in Truth they 4 
And fofor the Virtues : Tis to no pure 
to fer a high Eſteem upon Prudence, Fa 
tude, Temperance, Fuſtice ; if we do not fit 
know what Virtue x : whether One, or Mme 
or if he that has One, has All; or bow thy 


die " 
PRECEPTS are of great Weight; and 
* The Pow- a few * Uſeful ones at hand, do more 
er of Fre= ward a Happy Life, then whole Vo 
ecpts and of Cautions, that we know not w 
Semen®!. find. Theſe Solitary Precepts ſhould 
our Daily Meditation, for they are the 
by which we ought to ſquare our Li 
they are contr into Sent 
they ſtrike "the Aﬀetiont ; whereas 
nition is only blowing of the Coal ; it 
the Vigor of the Mind, and excites 
tue : We'have the Thing already, but" 
know not where it lies. It is by P 
that the Underſtanding is Nouriſh'd, 
Augmented ; the Offices of Prudence, 
Juftice, are Guided by them, and they 16 
us mo Execution 4 by qe re 
cept deliver'd in Verſe, has a much greats 
Effe& then in Proſe; and thoſe very Pe 
ple that never think they have enough; 
ler them but hear a ſharp Sentence agua 
Avarice; How will they clap and admit 
, 


4 


Chap.V; Of a Happy Life. 
it, and bid open Defiance to Money ? . So 
ſoon as we find. the Aﬀeftions ſtruck, we 
muſt follow the Blow: .not with Syllogiſms 
or Quirks of Wis ; but, with plain and 
weighty Reaſon: and we muſt do it with 
Kindneſs too, and ReſpeF: for, there goes a 
Bleſſing along with Councels , and Diſcourſes 
that are bent wholly upon the Good of the Hearer : 
And thoſe are ftill che moſt Efficacious, 
that take Reaſon along with them; and tell 
us as well- why we are to do this or that, 
3 what we are to do. For, ſome Under- 
ſtandings are weak, and need an Inſtruater 
to: expound - to them what - is Goqd, and 
what is Evil, It is a great Virtue to Love, 
to Give , and to follow good Councel ;, if it 
epi yrs pope. , it does at lealt 
Prompt us to't. As ſeveral Parts make up 
but one Harmony, and the moſt 7 er up 
Muſick ariſes from Diſcords; fo -a 
Wiſe Man gather many Arts, many Pre- 
ops, and the Examples of many Ages, £0 
inform his own Life, Our Fore-ta 
have left us in Charge to avoid three things ; 
Hatred, Ewvy, and Contempt ; now it 15 hard 
to avoid Envy, and not incur Contempt ; for, 
in taking too much Care not to u 
others, we become many times liable to be 
trampled u our ſelves. Some youre 
are afraid of others, becauſe *cis poſſible that 
otherymay be afraid of them : but, let-us 
ſecure our ſelves on all hands: For Flattery 
is as dangerous as Contempt. ?Tis not to 
lay, in Caſe of Admonition, 1 knew thus be. 
| M 4 fore : 
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* Good 
Counſel is 
the bf 
Service 
ye can ao 
to Man- 
kind. 
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fore : For,we know many Things, but we do 


not think of them ; ſo that *cis the part of 
a Monitor not ſo much to Teach, as to Mind 
us of our Duties. Sometimes a Man over. 
ſees that which lies juſt under his Noſe; 
otherwhile he is Careleſs, or pretend: not ty 
ſee it; We do all know, that Friendſhip 
Sacred', and yet we Violate itz and the 
_ Libertine expedts , that his 'own 
ife ſhould be honeſt. F 
GOOD * Counſel is the moſt needful Ser- 
vice that we can do to Mankind, and if we 
ive it to ma, it will be ſure to profit fore: 
or , of many Trials, ſome or- other wil 
undoubtedly fucceed. He that places a Man 
in the Poffeflion of himſelf, does a 
Thing ; for Wiſdom does not ſhew it (rs 
much in Precept, as in Life; in a firmn 
of Mind, and a Maſtery of Appetite: 
Teaches us 'to Do, as well as to Talky and 
to make our Words and Actions all of 
Colour. If thar Fruit be pleaſanteſt 
we gather from a Tree of our own Plantin 
How much greater Delight ſhall we take 


' the Growth, and Increaſe of Good Manner 


of our own Forming ? It is an Eminent Matk 
of Wiſdom for a Man to be always like hin 
felf. You'ſhall have ſome that keep a thi 
by Table, and laſh out upon Building ; Pro- 
uſe upon themſelyes, and Sordid to others; 
Ni ardly at Home, and Laviſh Abroad 
This Diverſity is Vicious, and the Effect of 
a Diſſatisfied, and Uneaſie Mind; ' where 

every Wiſe Man lives by Rule. This Di 
hs 1 7 agreement 
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agreement of Purpoſes ariſes from hence, 
either that we do not propound to-our ſelves 
what we would be at; or if we do, that we 
do not purſue it, but paſs from one Thing to 


65 


we have to do. The firſt Point is moſt Im- 357 45 
; for, we are apt to over-value our ;,;ng.. 


Tires, and rockon, that we .can do more 


Body : A 


Bulineſs ; ſome again are too 


airs alſo, that multiply and draw on more; 
and thoſe alſo from which there is no Re- 
treat. When we may come off at Pleaſure, 
and fairly hope to bring our Matters to a 
Period, 'tis well enough. If it fo 1 
that a Man be ty'd up to Buſjpefs, which he 
can neither looſen, nor break off ; let him 
imagine thoſe Shackles upon his Mind to be 
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Irons 'upon his Legs: They are Trouble. 
ſome at firſt, but when there's no R 
but Patience, Cuſtom- makes them eaſie'ty 
ns, and Neceflity gives us Courage. ' We 
are all Slaves to Fortune; fome only in 
and Golden Chains, others in ftreighe 
and Coarſer : Nay, and they that bind 
are Slaves too themſelves ; ſome to Honour, 
others to Wealth; ſome to Offices, othey 
to Contempt; ſome to their Superiors, + 
thers to themſelves: Nay, Life it elf igq 
ſervitude: Let us make the beſt on't 
and with our Philoſophy mend our For 
Difficulties may be ſoften*d, and heavy By 
thens Diſposd of to our Eaſe. Let us'/Ch 
yet nothing out of our Reach, but 
our ſelves with Things hopeful, and at 
and without Envying the Advaritages of $ 
thers: For Greatneſs ſtands npon a 
Precipice, and *tis much Safer and 
living upon a Level, How many: 
Men are forc*d to keep their Station upd 
mere N » becaule they find there's 
comin from it but headlong ? * 
Men ſhonld do well to fortifie themſelves 

ainſt ill Conſequences, by ſuch Virtues and 

edications, as may make them leſs folith 
toys for the future. The ſureſt Expedieat 
in this Caſe is to bound our Deſires, and to 
leave nothing to Fortune which we 
keep in our own Power. Neither will-ths 
Courſe wholly compoſe us, bur it ſhews w, 
at worſt, the end of our Troubles, 
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to't before-hand. The Soldier does Duty 
in Peace, that 'he may be in Breath whe 
he comes to many 
Wiſe Men, have made Experiment of 
Moderation by” a Pro of _— nc 
to the hi | « (0) er 1 
and hon. 19. yr hr okiger a Man mi 
fill his Belly, without being beholden to Fq 
tune; which never denies any of us wher 
with to fatisfie our Neceſſities, though 
be never'fo ? It is as caſie to /uffe?? 
always, as to try it once ;, and it is no mat 
then Thouſands of Servants and Poor Ps 
ple do Day of their Lives. He 
would live Happily, muſt neither truf 
Good Fortune, nor ſubmit to Bad : He owl 
ſtand his Guard againſt all Aſſaul 
He muſt ſtick to himſelf, without any BD 
ance' fpon other 4 --* Where « 
Mind is einftured with Philoſophy, thei 
no place for Grief, Anxiety, or Superflaot 
Vexations: It is ſNefs'd witch Virtt 
to the NegleR'of Fortune, which brings i 
mes of Security not to be dilturt 
*Tis eaſier to give Counſel then to take 
and a common thing for one Cholerick Mat 
ro condemn another. We may be ſometin 
Earneſt m Adviſmg, but not Violent, or T6 
dious. Few Words with Gentlenefs,and Eff 
cacy are beſt : the Miſery is, that the 
do not need Counſel,and Fools will not rake 
rt. A Good Man, *tis true, —_— in 
and it is a mark of Folly, and fl a 
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Avarice, and 
not. to deſire 


8. 
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Gans ; but it is yet Lawful 
Hoſpital to diſcourſe of the Coramon Con- 
dition, and Diſtempers of the Place. He chat 
ſhould pretend to teach a mad Man how to 
Speak, Walk, and Behave himſelf, were nor 
he the madder Man of the two 2 He that 
dire the Pilot, makes him move the Helm 
order the Sails fo or fo, and make the beſt 
of a ſcant Wind, after this or that manner. 
And fo ſhould we do in our Counſels. Do 
not tell me what a Man ſhould do in Health, 
or Poverty, but ſhew me the way to be ei- 
ther Sound or Rich. Teach me to Maſter 


my 
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Tim ter For, ings long 
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precengs to a Happy Life, muſt 

oundation of Virtue, as,a : Bond upon 

co Live and Die crue to that Cauſe. Tel 

not find-Felicity in the Veins of the 

where we dip for Gold; tior in the F 

of the Sea, where we fiſh for Pearl; bak | 

pure and untainted Mind. which, if it \ 

= Holy, were not fit toefterrain 'the De 
He that would be truly Happy, muſt thin I 

own Lot beſt, and ſo live with Men, as 

dering that God ſees him, and ſo ſpeak to G 


as if Men heard him. off 
iid 
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that is either Profitable, or Neceſſary for 
him to Know, or Do, toward the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of his Peace; Every Man has aJudge, 
and a Witneſs within himſelf , of / all 

Good, and ll] that he-Does ; which-inſpires 
us with great Thoughts, and adminitters to 
us wholeſome Counſelss We have a Vene- 
ration for all the Works of Nature, the 
Heads of Rivers, and'the Springs of -Medi- 
cinal Waters: the Horrors of Groves, and 
of Caves, ſtrike us, with an Impreſſion of 
Religion,and Worſhip. To ſee a Man Fear- 
leſs in Dangers, Untainted with Luſts, Hap- 
py in Adverſity, Compoydin a.Tumule, and ' 
Laughing at all thoſe Things which are ge- 
nerally either Coveted, or Feared, all Men 
muſt acknowledge, that this can be no- 


ching 


17% 


of it ſo wonderfully 
he not conſider the A , and 
of all this; and, whicher we our ſelves ſhall 
o, When our Souls ſhall be deliver'd from 
0 Slavery of our Fleſh? The whole Cres 
tion, we fee, conforms to the DiRates'of 
Providence, and follows God both as a Go- 
vetnor, and as a Guide. A Great, a Goad, 
and a Righe Mind, is a kind of Divinuy 
lodg'd in Fleſh, and njay be the Blefling 
of a Slave, as well as of a Prince ; it came 
from Heaven, and to Heaven it muſt rectum; 
and, it is a kind of Heavenly Felicity, which 

a pure, and virtuous Min41 enjoys, in 
degree, even upon Earth : Whereas Tem- 
ples of Honour are but empty Names, which 
prabably owe their Beginning either to 
Ambition, or to Violence. I am ſtrange 
tr 
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tranſported wich the Thoughts of Eternity ; 
gn the Belief of i; for 1 have « 
Veneration for the Opinions of 
| | Great Men, eſpecially when they promiſe 
' & Things ſo much tomy | pms or they 
| | doPromiſe them, though they do nor Prove 
'H them. In the Queſtion of the Immorality 
of the Soul, it goes very far with me, a 
Ceneral Conſent to the Opinion of a Fu- 
ture Reward, and Puniſhment ; which Me- 
ditation raiſes me to the Contempt of this 
Like, in hopes of a Better. Bur ſtill, though 
we know that we have a Soul; yet, what 
the Soul is, How, and from Whence, we 
are utterly Ignorant : This only we under- 
ſtand, that all the Good, and IIl we do, is 
under the Dominion of the Mind ; that a 
Clear Conſcience States us in an Inviolable 
Peace : And, that the greateſt Blefling in 
Nature, is that, which every honeſt Man 
may beſtow upon himſelf. The Body is but 
the Clog. and Priſoner of the Mind; toſſed 
up and down, and Perſecuted wich Puniſh- 
ments, Violences , and Diſeaſes; but the 
Mind it ſelf is Sacred, and Eternal, and 
exempt from the Danger of all Actual Im- 

flions. 
* PROVIDED that we look to our Con- * #+,,, 
ſciences, no matter for Opinion: Let me Man's Cov 
. deſerve Well, though I hear Ill. The Con- {#/erc- is 
mon People take Stomach, and Audacity, ** 7*%*- 

for the Marks of Magnamimity , and Ho- 
nour; and, it a Man be Soft, and modeſt, 
they look upon him as an caſie Fop ; but, 
N when 
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when they come once to obſerve the Digs 
nity of his Mind, _ AIRY and Firm. 
nefs of his Aﬀtions; and that his Externgl 
Quiet is founded upon an Internal P 
the very ſame People have him in Eft 
and Adniration. or, there is no man 
Approves of Virtue, though but few 

it; we ſee where it is, but we dare not vets 
ture to come at it: And the Reaſon is, 
over-yalue that which we muſt quit to 
it. A good Conſcience fears no Wi 
but a guilty Conſcience is folicitous, 
in Solitude. If we do nothing but whit 
is Honeſt, let all the World know it; butif 
otherwiſe, what does it ſignife to have'th 
body elſe know it, fo long as I know irn 
ſelf? Miſerable is he that flights that W 
nes! Wickednefs, *ris true, may ca 
Law, but not the Conſcience: For a 1 
Convittion is the firſt, and the greateſt} 
niſhment of Offenders ; ſo that Sin pla 
ic ſelf: and the Fear of Vengeance "- 
even thoſe that ſcape the Stroke of it. k 
were ill for Good Men that Iniquity 5 
ſo eaſily evade the Law, the Judge, and 
Execution, if Nature had not fer up Tot- 
ments, and Gibbets, in the Conſciences 
Tranſgreſſors. He that is Guilty, lives in 
yg nag Terror ; and while he | 
to be puniſhed, he puniſhes himſelf ; and, 
wholoever Deſerves it, Expets it. What 
i he be nor Detected ? He is ſtill in Appre 
henſion yer, that he may be ſo. His >! | 
are 7ainiul, and never Secure ; art | 
cal 
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cannot ſpeak of another Man's Wickedneb, 
without thinking / of his own; whereas a 
grod Conſcience i a continual Feaſt, Thole 
ae certain, and Profitable Delights, 
which ai from the Conſcience of a well. 
afted Life: No matter for Noife Abroad, 
þlong as we are Quiet within : but, if oar 
Paffions be Seditious, that's enough to ww 
w Waking, without any other Tumule. I« 
snot the Poſture of the Body,or the Com- 
=_Yl Re beg, that will give Reſt to an 


 Uncalie Mind: There is an Impatient Sloth, 


that may be rouz'd by Action, and the 
Vices of Lazineſs muſt be cured by Buſ 
nes, "True Happigeſs is not to be found 
n.the Exceſles of Wine, or of Women, 
nor.in the Largeſt Prodigalities of Fortune ; 
ſhe has given me, ſhe may take away ; 

hut ſhe ſhall not Tear it from me ; and, fo 
lng as it does not grow to me, 1 can part 
th it withour Pain He that would per- 
ktly know himſelf, let him ſer aſide his 
"ay his Fortune, his Dignity, and exa- 
mine himſelf Naked ; wichout being pur to 
-_ from others the Knowledge ot him- 


IT is dangerous for a Man too fudden'y 
or too. eaſily to believe himſelf. Wherefore 


kt us * Examine, Watch, Obſerve, and In-+;,, 


5 


every 


our own Hearts; for, we our ſelves yan Exa- 
xe our own greateſt Flatterers : We ſhould mine him. 


every Night call our ſelves to an Accompt,/*!- 


What Infirmity have I Maſter'd to day ? What 
Paſſion Oppos'd ? What Temptation R<ſiſted ? 
N 2 What 


SENECA Chap.VE 
What Virtue Acquired ? Our Vices will ' 
of themſelves, if they be brought every 
to the Shrift, Oh the bleſied Sleep that 
lows ſach a Diary ! Oh the Tranquility, 
, and Greatneſs of that Mind, that is 
Spy upon itſelf; and a private Cenſor of 
own Manners! It is my Cuſtom ( ſays 
Author) every Night, fo ſoon as the Cy 
dle is out, to run over all the Words 
Actions of the paſt Day; and I letn 
ſcape me ; for, Why ſhould I fear the 
of my own Errors, when I can Adm 
and Forgive my ſelf? I was a little roo 
in ſuch a Diſpute : my Opinion might have 
as well ſpar*d, for it gave Offence, and did 
good at all, The Thing was true ; but all Trah 
are not to be (poken at all Times ;, I would| 
bad held my Tongue, for there”s mo contendiy 
either with Fools , or cur Superiors, I ban 
done Ill ; but it ſhall be ſo no more, If 
Man would bur thus look into himſelf, 
wauld be the better for us all. What @ 
be more Reaſonable then this daily Revit 
of a Life that we cannot warrant for a mb 
ment ? Our Fate is ſet, and the firſt 
we draw, is only the firſt motion to 
our laſt : One Cauſe depends upon another; 
and the Courſe of all Things, Publick at 
Private, is but a long Connexion of 
vidential Appointments. There is a 
Variety in our Lives, but all tends to 
fame Iſne. Nature may uſe her own 
dies as ſhe pleaſes 3 but a Good Man i 
this Conlolation , that nothing perilts 
w 
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which he can call his own. *Tis a great 
Comfort,that we are only condemn'd tothe 
fame Fate with the Univerſe; the Heavens 
themſelves are mortal as well as our Bodies ; 
Nature has made us Paflive, and to Suffer is 
our Lot, While we are in Fleſh, every Man 
has his Chain, and his Clog, only it is loo- 
fer, and lighter to one Man then to another ; 
and he is more at eaſe yuan and 
carries it, then he that drags it. We. arg 
Born to Loſe, and to Periſh; to Ep, 5 maj 
to Fear; to Vex our Selves, and Others ; 
and there is no Ancidote againſt a Common 
Calamity, but Virtue ; for, the Foundation of 
true Foy is in the Conſcience. 
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A Good Man can never be Miſerable, nor 
| a Wicked Man Happy. 


HERE is not in the Scale of Nature a 
more Inſeparable Connexion. of Cauſe 

and Effe&, then in the Caſe of Happineſs 
and Virtue : Nor any thing that more natu- 
rally produces the one, or more neceſlarily 
pooppots the other. For, What is it to 
Happy, but for a Man to content himſelf 
with ho Los in a chearful and quiet Reſfig- 
nation to the Appointments of God ? Fn 
the Actions of our Lives ought to be go- 
verned with a Reſpe& to Good, and Evil : 
And it is only Dy” that Rs: 
Z Y 
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how .much braver (I fay) in his 


elſe, and him that wants it Contem 
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by which Reaſon we-are in ſuch cr 
fluenc'd, as if a Ray of the Divinity we 
diprt in a Mortal Body: and that's the Py 
fettion of Mankind. Forge, VI | 
the Eyes of Eagles, or the Sapgacity” 
Hounds now Shad, _ we >rekd 
to value our felves upon any thing which 
have in Common with Brutes. What: 


us, and may be given, and taken away?? 
the Beams of the Sun irradiate the Ea 
and yer remain where were z J 
ſome proportion with an Holy Mmd, that 
luftrates all our A&tions, yer adhe s tt 
its Original. Why do-we not as well com 
mend a Horſe for his Glorious Trapping 
as a Man for his Pompous Additions ? F 
much a braver Creature is a Lion, (whic 
by Nature ought to be Fierce, and an 


Horror, then in his Chains ? fo that 
thing in its pare Nature pleaſes us beſt,” 
is not-Health, Nobility, Riches,that can j 
fie a Wicked Man; nor is it the want 
all theſe that can diſcredit a Good ol. 
That's the Sovereign Bleſſing, which 
thePoſleſfor of it valuable without any 


though he had all the World beſides. * 
not the —_—_— Gilding, or Carving, t 
makes a good Ship; but, if ſhe be a nimbk 
Sailer, Tight and Strong, to endure 
Seas, that's her Excellency. *Tis the Ec 
and Temper of the Blade that makes - BO 
W 
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Sword; not the Richneſs of the Scabbard: 
and fo *tis. not Money, or Poſleflions, that 
e a Man le, but his Vir- 


T1 


Profitable co Mankind : If he can, to Many ; 
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.*IT is every Man's Duty to make himſelf” 4 6d 


Man makes 


if not, to Fewer : If not fo neither, to his,,,;;,3, 


rs; but however to Himſelf. There 


to Mane 


ze Two Republicks, a Great one, which kn. 


& Humane Nature ; and a Lefs, which is 
the place where we were Born: Some ſerve 
at a time; ſome only cheGreater, and 
bme again only the Les: The Greater may 
be ſerv'd in Privacy, Solitude, Contempla- 
tion, and perctance that way better then 
any other: but, ir was the Intent of Nature 
however, that we ſhould ſerve Both. A Good 
Man may ſerve the Publick , his Friend, 
and Himſelf, in any Station : If he be nat 
for the Sword, let him take the Gown ; 
If the Bar does not agree with him, let him 
try the Pulpit ; if he be Silenc'd Abroad, let 
him give Counſel at Home; and diſcharge 
the Part of a Faithful rind, and q von 
ate Companion. en he is no longer 

O Citizen , he is yet a Man; the ne. 
World is his Country, and Humane Nature 
never wants Matter to Work upon : Bur, 
if nothing will ſerve a Man in the Civil Go- 
vernment, unleſs he be Prime Miniſter ;, or in 
the Field, but to Command in che 'ris his 
own Fault. The Common Soldier, where 
he cannot uſe his Hands, fights with his 
very Looks ; his Sony his Encourage- 
4 ment, 


* The Ine 
guries of 
Fortune dy 
not affett 
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ment, his Voice : and ſtands his Groar 
even when he has loſt his Hands ; and 
Service too with his very Clamour ; ſo thit 
in any Condition whatſoever, he ſtill af 
charges the Duty of a good Patriot. New 
he that ſpends his Titne well, even in a R& 
tirement, gives a great Example: weug 
enlarge indeed, or contra, accordi 
the Circumſtances of Time, Place, or 
lities, but above all Things, we muſt be fug 
to keep our ſelves in Action ; For, he' 
is ſlothful, is dead even while he lives. 
there ever any State fo deſperate, as th 
of Athens under the Thirty Tyran's ; whe 
it was Capital to be Honelt ; and the Seriate- 
Houſe was turn'd into a College of Hanj 
men ? never was any Government ſo 
ed, and fo hopeleſs; and yer Socrates at 
ſame time Preached Temperance to the H. 


rants, and- Courage to the Reft : and 
wards a an Eminent Example of Fai 


olution, and a Sacrifice tor the Cons 
mon Good. 47 
"IT is not for a Wife Man to ſtand * ſhift 
ing, and fencing with Fortune, but to oÞ 
poſe her bare-fac'd ; for, he is ſuffici 
convinc'd, that ſhe can do him no hatt, 
She may take away his Seryants, Poſlefliors, 
Dignity ; affault his Bady, put our his Ey, 
cut off his Hands, and ſtrip him of all the 
External Comforts of Life, | But, What does 
all this amount to, more then the ya 
of 3 Truſt , which he has receivd , wit 
Condirion to deliver ir up again upon. ; 
26: (- m; 


. 
; 
| 
| 
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mand ? He looks upon himſelf as preca- 
rious, and lent to himſelf, and yet 
he does not va himſelf ever the leſs be- 
cauſe he is not his own» but takes ſuch care 
a5 an Honeſt Man ſhould do, of a thing that -» 
s committed to him in Truſt. Whenſo- 
ever he that lent me my felf, and what 1 
have, ſhall call for all back again, *tis not 
a Loſs, but a Reſtitution ; I muſt wil- 
lingly deliver up what moſt undeſervedly 
was beſtowed upon me; And ic will become 
” to return my Mind better then I recei- 

it. 

*DEMETRIUS, upon the taking of * A Gewe« 

Megara, ask*d Stilpo the Philoſopher what he 7% *- 

loſt. Norhing , ſays he, for 1 bad all nol, 
that I could call my own about me. And yet the ied. 
Enemy hail then made himſelf the Maſter 
of his Patrimony , his Childrea, and his 
Country : But theſe he look'd upon only as 
adventitions Goods, and under the Com- 
mand of Fortune: Now he that neither loſt 
any thing, nor fear*'d any thing in a Pub- 
lick Ruine, but was Safe, and at Peace, in 
- middle of the Flames, _ — the —_ 

a Military Intemperance and Fury ; t 

Violence, 5-4 | _— 4 can 
put ſuch a Man as this out of the Poſleflion 
of himſelf 2 Walls, and Caſtles, may be 
Min'd, and Bater'd ; but there is no Art, 
or Engine, that can ſubvert a ſteady Mind. 
T have made way ( lays Stilpo ) through 
Fire, and ; what is become of my Chil- 
gren, I knoy not; bye theſe are Tranſiory av | 

| | | 1g", 
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ſmg1,and Servantts that are condemn'd to changy 
ther Maſters ; what was my own before, is my 
own ſtill : Some bave bft their Eft ates ; others 
their dear-bought Miſtreſſes ; their Commiſſions, 
and Offices ; rhe Uſurpers have loft the Bonds, 
and Securities 1 Ny mainnrery for my part, 
I have ſavd All: and do not imagine, after bl 
this, either that Demetrius is @ Conqueror, of 
that Stilpo is overcome : *tis only thy Fortun 
bas been too hard for mine. Alexander took 
Babylen ; Scipio took Carthage ; the Capitd 
was Burnt : but, there*s no Fire, or Viol 
that can diſcompoſe a Generous Mind, And 
let us not take this Character neither for a 
Chimera; for all Ages afford ſome, though 
not many Inſtances of this Elevated Virtus, 
A Good Man does his Duty, let it be never 
fo painful, ſo hazardous, or never fo greata 
Loſs to him ; and it is not all the Money,the 
Power, and the Pleafure in the World ; no 
not any Force, or Neceflicy, that can make 
him Wicked : He conſiders what he is to 
Do, not what he is to Suffer, and will keep 
on his Courſe, though there ſhould be no- 
thing but Gibbets, and T orments in the way, 
And in this Inſtance of S:i/p-; who, when 
he had loſt his Country, his Wife, his Chil 
dren, the Town on Fire over his Head, him- 
ſelf ſcaping very hardly, and naked, out of 
the Flames ; 1 have [awd all my Goods, (lays 
he,) my Fuſtice, my Courage, my Temperancs, 
my Prudence ; accounting nothing his own, 
or Valuab!e; and ſhewing how much eaſter 


it was t#'overcome a Nation, then one Wile 
Man, 
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Man. It is a certain mark of a brave Mind, 
not to be mov'd by Accidents : The 
r Region of the Air admits neither 
Cibuds , nor Tempeſts ; The Thunder, 
Storms, and. Meteors, are form'd Below; 
and this is a Difference betwixt a mean, 
and an exalted Mind : the former is Rude, 
and Tumultuary ; the latter is Modeſt, Ve. 
nerable, d, and always Quiet in its 
Sation. In Brief, it is the that 


ounces bn Oe a, inner he be 
, or lit, though Sacrilege 
hep, mi be generally condemn'*d, bow 


many are there {till that do not ſo much as 

at the one, ard, in truth, that take a 
Glory in the other? For, nothing is more 
Common, then for Great Thieves to ride in 
Triumph, when the Little ones are puniſld. 
But, Let Wickedneſs ſcape, as it may, at the Bar, 
it never fails of 40; Eeofice upon it fol; for 
every Guilty Perſon is his en Hangman. | 
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The due Contemplation of Divine Provideng. 
js the certain Cure of all Marfortunes, , 


FJ POEVER obſerves the World, at 
V the Order of it, will find all | 
Motions in F ho be caly a Viciflitude. 
Falling and Ri : Nothing extinguil iſh 
0d even tho ings which ſeem to 
to Periſh, are in truth but Chang'd. The 
Seaſons Go, and Return; Day, and Night, 
follow in their Courſes ; The Heavens 
and Nature goes on with her Work; 
Things ſucceed in their Turns ; Storms, 
Calms; the Law of Mature will have it 
which we muſt follow, and obey; a 
ing all Things that are done,to be well done; 
So that what we cannot Mend, we 
Suffer, and wait upon Providence without 
Repining : It is the part of a Cowardly Sob 
dier to follow his Commander, Groaning; 
but a Generous Man delivers himſelf up to 
God without ſtruggling; and it is only for 
a Narrow Mind to condemn the Order of 
the World ; and to propound rather the 
mending of Nature, then of Himſelf, No 
Man has any Cauſe of Complaint againſt 
Providence, if that which is Right pleaſes 
him. Thoſe Glories that appear fiir to 
the Eye, their Luſtre is bne falſe and fu- 
perficial ; and they are only on 
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Deluſion : They are rather the Goods of a 
Dream, then a ſubſtantial Poſſeflion ; they 
may couzen us at a Diſtance,but bring them 
once tothe Touch,they are Rotten and Coun- 
terfeite. There are no greater Wretches 


in the World, then of thoſe which 
the People take to be ; Thoſe are 
the true and 1 le 


that will abide all Trials; and the more 
we turn, and examine them, the more va- 
luable we find them; and, The greateſt Fe. 
licity of all, is not to ſtand in need of any. 
What's Poverty? No Man lives fo as 
he was born. What's Pain? It will either 
have an end it ſelf, or make ani end of us. 
Inſhort; Fortune has noWeaponthat reaches 
the Mind : But the Bounties of Providence 
are Certain, and Permanent Bleflings ; and 
they are the Greater, and the Better, the 
longer we conſider them : "That is to fay, 
The Power of contemning Things terrible, and 
deſpiſing what the Common People covet, In 
the very Methods of Nature, we cannor 
but obſerve the Regard that Providence 
had to the Good of Mankind, even in the 
Diſpoſition of the World, in pony {o 
amply for our Maintenance, and Satisfaftion. 
It is not poflible for us to Comprehend 
what the Power is, which has made all 
Things : Some few Sparks of that Divinity 
are diſcovered, but infinitely the greater 
part of it lies hid. We are all of us how- 
ever thus far agreed; Firſt, in the Acknow- 
ledgment and Beliet of that Almighty Be- 
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ing; and Secondly, that we are to 
to It, all Majeſty, and Goodnefs. » 
*Hew comes If there be @ Providence > lay rags af 
it thit comes it to paſs, that good labour un, 
Good Men 42;Z;on, and Adverſity ; and wicked Men 
o_— joy themſelves in Eaſe and vr 4 My 
Wirld, and (wer is, That God deals by Us, as a ga 
Wicked Father does by his Children ; he Tries 
Mes Pre he Hardens us, and Fits us for Himſelf, 
Ber. a ſtri&t Hand over thoſe that he loy 
and by the reſt he does as _——— | 
Slaves ; he lets them go on in Licenſe 
Boldnefs. As the Maſter gives his 
| Scholars the hardeſt Leſſons, fo das 
God deal with the moſt Generous Spirits; 
and the croſs Encounters of Fortune, we at 
not\.to look upon as a Cruelty, but asa 
Conteſt : The familiarity of Dangers bring 
us to the Contempt of them, and that paz 
is trongeſt which is moſt exercisd; the & 
man's Hand is Callous, the Soldier's Arms 
ſtrong, and the Tree that is moſt exposd 
to the Wind takes the beſt Root: Thereare 
People that live in a perpetual Winter, in 
ity of Froſt, and Penury, where a 
Cave, a Lock of Straw, or a PAN Leaves, 
is all their Covering, and wild Beaſts their 
Nouriſhment : Ail chis by Cuſtom is not 
only made tolerable, but when *tis once 
taken up upon necellity, by lictle and little 
it becomes pleaſant to them. Why ſhould 
we then count that Condition of Life a 
Calamity, which is che Lot of many N& 
tions? There is n0 State of Life fo miſera- 
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Aſent to him, and Obey him, out of Du. 
ty, even if there were no Neceſſity; All thoſe 
terrible A ances that make us Groan, 
and T , are but the Tribute of Lite; 
we are neither to Wiſh, nor to Ask, nor to 
Hope to ſcape them; For'tis a kind of Dil. 
honeſty to pay a Tribnte unwillingly. Am 
I Troubl'd with the Stone; or Aﬀicted with 
continual Lofſes? Nay,ismy Body in danger? 
All this is no more than what I Pray'd for 
when I Pray*d for Old Age. All theſe Things 
are as familiar in a Long Lite, as Dult, and 
Dirt in a Long Way. Life is a Warlare; 
and, What brave Man would not rather 
chuſe to be in a Tent, then in a Shambles 2 
Fortune does like a Sword-man : She fcorns 
to Encounter a fearful Man : "There's no 
Honour in the Victory, where there's no 
Danger 
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Danger in the way to't : She tries Muciny'. 
by Fire z Rutilizs by Exile, Socrates by Pays 


ſon ; Cato by Death. *Tis only in Adverſs 
Fortune, and in Bad Times, that we find 

reat Examples. Mucizs thought himſelf 
happier with his Hand in the Flame, 'then 
if 1t had been in the Boſom of his Miſtreſs 
Fabricizs took more Pleaſure in Eating the 
Roots of his own Planting, then in all'the 
Delicacies of Luxury and Expence. Shall 


t 
| 
( 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


we call Rutilizs miſerable , whom his = 


Enemies have adored ? who, upon a 
rious, and a Publick Principle, choſe rather 
to loſe his Country, then to return from 
Baniſhment ? the only Man that deny 
any Thing to Sz//a the Dictator, who 
call'd him. Nor did he only refuſe to come, 
but drew himſelf farther off: Ler them, 
he, that think Baniſhment a Misfortune, 
Slaves at Rome, under the Imperial Crueltis 
of Sylla : He that ſets a Price upon the Heads 
of Senators, and after a Law of his own 
tution againſt Cut-throats, becomes the greats 
himſelf. Is it not better for a Man to live 
in Exile Abroad, then to be Maſſacred & 
Home ? In ſuffering for Virtue, 'ris not the 
Torment, but the Cauſe, that we are @ 
conſider ; and the more Pain , the more 
Renown. When any Hardihip befalls w, 
we muſt look upon it as an A& of Prov 
dence, which many times ſuffers Particy 
lars to be wounded for the Conſervation of 
the whole : Beſide that, God chaltiſes ſome 
People under an appearance of m_ 
£ 
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bi, + Hunmcae rings 


Aud op re aher ts, 
a is to 
s to ſuffer; for we are born for 
jle : And likewiſe, that where Men 
and Refractory, it : 
many times to' cure Greater Evils 
and to turn our Miſeries to our Ad- 


H O W many *Caſualties, and Difficul. * Provi- 
rae which vob 4.x ro 
i y u K 
wo find to be Mercies and Benefits? AS Ba-yf gait 
hment, Poverty, Loſs of Relations, Sick- 
&&, Diſgrace ? Some are cured by the 
lance z by Fire, Hunger, Thirſt ; raking 
ar of Bones, Lopping of Limbs, and the 
lite: Nor do we only Fear things that are 
many times Beneficial to us; ' but on the 
ther ſide , we hanker after , and purſue 
things that are Deadly , and Pernicious : 
We are Poiſon'd in the very Pleaſures of 
or Luxury ; and betrayed to a Thouſand 
Diſeaſes, by the Indulging of our Palate. 
Toloſe a Child, or a Limb, is only to part 
vith what we have received, and Nature 
may do what ſhe pleaſes with her own: 
We are Frail our ſelves, and we have recei- 
rd Things tranſitory : That which was gi- 
ren us, may be taken away ; Calamity tries 
Vitue, as the Fire does Gold: Nay, he 
that lives moſt ar eaſe,is only delay'd, nor dif. 

mid, and his Portion bo come: Whed 
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 Virrue, Eeninent Inſtance, both of Faich and By 


God almighty. i» 
WHAT was* the worlk,,. 
cauſe Fortune made of him fi 


ence? He was thrown into a Caſe of We 
ſtuck with pointed Nails; fo that which way 
ſoever he turned his Body, it reſted y 
his Wounds ; his Eye-lids were cut of; 
keep him waking ; and yet Aecenas Wh 
not happier upon his Bed, then Regatm 
upon his Torments, Nay, the World 8 

yet grown ſo wicked, as not to pieter 
gulas before Mecenas : And, can any 
cake that to be an Evil, of which, Pag 

dence accompted this brave Man worthy 
Ir has pleaſed God ( lays he) to fingle me 

for an Experiment of the Force of Humane 
ture, No Man knows his own Strengti 
Va!ue, but by being put to the Proof, N 
Pilot is try'd in a Storm z the Soldier u 
Battle; the Rich man knows' not how toi 
have himſelf in Poverty : He that has li 
in Popularity and Applauſe, knows 8 
how he would bear Infamy, and Reprogy 
Nor he that never had Children, how 8 
would bear the Loſs of them. ty 
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fuffer alt; for I know-'that not 
to paſs, bat what God appoints: aty 
Decreed, and Things 46 not'fo much H; 
big their dyc-ame+ Proceed, and' ew 
% Portion of Joy, and Sorrow, is Pr 
D THERE i not dani Ind 

* Nothing 15 to" 
at is pr- Man, that can be charg?d upon Provided 
pr 51! for, Wicked Attions,Lewd Thoughts 
"14 bitious Projedts, Blind Luſts, and Its 
Mar, Avarice; againſt all theſe he is Arms 
the Benefit of Reaſon : And, Do we exp 
now, that God ſhould-look to our Lugg 
too? (I mean onr Bodies?) Democril 
diſcharged himſelf of: his Treaſure , as'W 
Clog and Burden of his Mind. Shall®# 
wonder then if God ſuffers that to beta 
Good Man, which a Good Man ſomering 
does to himfelf? I loſe a Son, and why att 
when it may ſometime fo fall out, thar'Þ# 
ſelf may kill him. Suppoſe he be:Banill 
by an Order of State: Is it not the fall 
thing with a Man's Voluntary leaving* 
his E,puntry., and-never xo returt'?' Mi 
Atgietions may befall a Good Man, but'® 
Evil; for Contrames will never 

rate; Allthe Rivers in the World are'ne 
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him- ſtrong, Patient ; and :Hardy. 
Treats: us. like a Generous Fa- 


rings us ge my 
w 
Ss us- weak , and- pi : 
[res y with a Maſi 
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FE 
Het 
Ht 
wile 


We pr 
Ms. and, Are not we our ſelves. delight- 
| a bold: Fellow” preſs with: his 
pon a + Doro,erttion? And theCon- 
Reſolution of the Ation, monk 


PPY 

all; Contigencies ; and. fayita him- 

iq all | Extremive £4 pj have been con.. 
tew,. 0, Or [0 s ; 
Wy + determined, God wi Loy, wes 
er. The. more! we ſtruggle with our Ne- 

ies, we draw the-K noe. the harder, and 

warſe *tis with-ys; And, the-more'the 
Bird Flaps and, Flurrers in the, Snare, the 
lurer ſhe is caught: 'Sp that the- bolt way is 
to ſubmic, and. lie ftill under this. double 
Conſideration, That the Proceedings of God 
are Unqueſtionable ; and bis Decregs' ma; ta; be 
reſiſted, 
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Levity of Mind , ber 1 
TI—g fo Ol 


"OW to Sum up what is alre 
liver'd, we have ſhew'd what 


way to ' 
dicn "with at ſteer their Courſe ont | 
_ ſide, which as manifeſtly leads 
uine. 1 
,1LHERE aro ome cha ve wha 
* Impedi- at m 
nave a Aber err to they 00 wg 
Heppineſ. but they are Carry'd. Others vg 
rate upon the parts of Life, and not 1 > 
on the whole, which is a great Bea - 
there's no diſpoſing of hr ircumſtances 
of it, unlef we firſt p "the 7 
Scope. How ſhall _ "Man take _— Aim 


wo 
by 


rumen FP (l4pafneren 
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lj nth RUG F 
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y of ſuch Things as ate, pong 
Profitable, and moſt commanly [1 
either to be ſpoken, .or heard. 
* Levity of LEVITY * of Mind is. great, My 
Mind is # of 'Repoſe, and the yery of 
| mong- nel, is an) Addition to- the ickeds 
ea9e", 7, ſelf;-for it-is Inconſtancy added of 
ty 3; We relinquiſh the Thing we fe 
then we take it up \ gee" and gay, 
Lives between our 
tances. «From one An we aka 
ther,notſo much upon Choice,as 
and there--is a Check. of Conlcieng 
caſts a Damp upon all our unlawfu 
ſyres; which makes us loſe the wy L 
| 20g of that Njght, and the Ni 
lor fear of the Approaghing-L 
Dome People are never at quiet; 
always 10; 'and they are Both to blame 
that \ which looks likg Vivacicy, and ] 
in the one, is only a Reſt nefs and 
tian; and that which paſles in the; 
ration, and Reſerve, is but a 
and an UnaQive Sloth. .Let Motion, 
Reſt ,. bath take their turns, accords 
the Order of Nature, which made | 
Day, and the Night : Some ar 
ſkiing {ron one ing to "another z- + 


yg 


prieties> and Diverſities of Vice; but, it. is 
one never-failing Effet of it, to live DiC. 
pleas'd. We do all of us labour under In. 
ordinate Deſires ; weare either timorous,and 
dare not venture, or venturing, we do not 
hacceed ; or. elſe we caſt our ſelves upon 
uncertain Hapes, where we 'are perpetual. 
Solicitous, and in Suſpence: In this Di- 

' ftraction, we are apt to propoſe to our 
es Things. diſhoneſt , and bard ; and 
when we have taken great Pains to no pur- 
, we comg then to repent of our Un- 
ings :: We are afraid to goon, and 

we can neither Maſter qur Appetices, nor 
Obey them ; We live and die Reſtleſs, 
and Irrefolute ; and, which is worſt of all, 
when we grow weary of the Publick, and 
betake our Selves to Solitude for Relief, 
,our Minds are Sick, and Wallowing, and 
the very Houſe and Walls are Troubleſome 
to us ; we grow impatient, and aſham'd of 
our ſelves; and ſupprefs our inward Vexa- 
tion till. it breaks our Heart for 'want of 
rent. _ This is it that makes us Soure, and 
Moroſe ; Envious of Others, and Diſſarif- 
hed wich . our Selves ; Till at laſt, berwixt 
our Troubles for other People's Succefles, 
and the Deſpair of our Own, we fall 
foul uppn Fortune, and the Times ; 2nd 
4 MOT OOPS Erie whit 828 Fo "get 
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et into a Corner, pe where we 
Eo Think of X ines 
ons Ss a (8) 12 mou 
Phancy that makes ſome ds delight 
in Labour, and Uneafinef, like the Clawin 
change of *THIS & ir that purs wo 
*Change it us ramb 
P nm ag V ; one while by Lind; but 
wh wwe ed with the Preſent : The Te 
change of Pleaſes us to Day ; the Country to | 
Mind, © row: The Splendors of the Court at al 
time; the Horrors of a Wilderneſs at ai 

ther ; but all this while we carry 
Plague about us ; for 'tis not the place tht 
we are weaty of bur our felves. as od 
weakneſs extends to every thing, for 
are impatient equally of Toyl, and of Pl 
ſure. This Trotting of the Ring, and'es 
ly treading the fame Steps over and owl 
again,has - apr os Aye and 
upon himſelf, It muſt be the 2 of 

the Mind, not of the Climate, that 
remove the Heavinefs of the Heart ; ei 
Vices go along with us, and we carry 
our felves the Cauſes of our Diſq 
There's a great Weight lies upon ns, and the 
bare ſhocking of it makes it the more 
eaſie ; changing of Countreys, in this 
is not Travelling, but Wandring. We 
keep on or Courſe if we would gain'© 
Journey's end He that cannot live. 
where, will live Happily no where. 
is a Man the better for Travelling * As if ti 
Cares could not find him our | 
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| CEFAEECH ChapIX, 
Horſe biinſelf hip-board; 
gd Joo op of Þ 


our rderd Gre! 
Bodies. ROE the A Lb upon gy 


makes either, an Orator , or, 
Will any. _Man ask upon "te'R 


hich is Prudence, to Jultice, ? 
Temgeraes to Foie ;No 1 marrer W 


ther any t, car11cs Hig 

oo wa 8 He that. would 12 
rav delightful , muſt make him 

a wed Companion. 

veller was com _ , That he was 


ver. the Pe 90 2h 7 That's wh 

rue, Had es, 

os bt not he beter hae 04 
.t trans 


himſelf to Nl Py Place. ? 'Th 'ho mat 
ur pon we find any, where, fo I, 
r own. But. we haye all if 
wy ; Na, 9s rioſity. of ſeeirig fine Sigh 
Bf of making ry Diſcoyeries ; turn 
qver Anti Learning the Cu ns. 
ns We are never quiet ; o < 
we ck Oy to och we are'$ 
on't: We Jil wy 'onr yes betwixt a C 
of the Preſent and \ Ate f the Fang 
but, he that li Fes as hs ſhould; orders hi 
ſelf, ſo, as neither to ſear, nor. to. with fg 
morrow ; Tf-it comes, *tjs Welcome, but 
not, there” 5 nothing loſt; for, that whichy 
come, is hit the ſame over again with 
aſt. As Levity is a pernicious Enem 
B.. Pertinency is a great One too, 


| Chap Of n High Life: | i 7 
Od ee ſono 
rm phi eo 
'& bur juſt to puniſh this eafineſs of 


Aking with an'equal Facility of Granti 
Fhere are ſbrag Things we would be though: 
to deſire, which we are fo far from deſiring, 
that we dread "them. $.,-A4r 3 + 
one, ins tbe Middle of a tediows Story. No, 
gray be pleaſed to go on, we though we 
ailked his Tongue out at way; Nay, 
we do not deal Candidly even with God 
himſelf. We ſhould fay to our Selves in 
theſe Caſes, Tha have I drawn upon _ 
T could never be quiet, till I bad Sew ihe 0- 
man, this Place, this Eftate, this Honor ; and 
mw ſee what*s come ont. 

ONE Sovereign Remedy againſt all 
Misfortunes, is * Conſtancy of Mind : The * Cmmfancy 
Changing of Parties, and Countenauces, f Mind /c- 
looks as if a Man were driven with the = if * 
Wind. Nothing can be above him that is ';,. 
above Foitune. It is not Violence , Re- 
proch , Contempt, or whatever elſe from 
without, that can make a'Wiſe Man quit his 
Ground; but he is Proof againſt Calamities 
both great and ſmall : Only our Error is, 
that what we cannot do our ſelves, we think 
no body elſe can, fo that we Judge of the 
Wiſe by the Meaſures of the Weak. Place 
me among Princes, or among Beggars ; 

The One ſhall not make me Proud, nor the 
1 | : Ocher 
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Pain, or Pleaſure z but yet for all thay] 

could wiſh that I had an eaſier Game: 
play ; and that I were put rather to Mi 
rate my Joys, then 7 Aeon If I ware 
an Imperial Prince, I had rather Take, thet 
be Taken : And yet I would bear the iy 
Mind under the tot of my Conquer 
that I had in my _— no great mh 
ter to trample e hings that. 
moſt — & ſoars by the comm 
People. There are thole chat will lang 
the Wheel ; and caſt themſelves upal 
a Certain Death, only upon a tranſpott 
of Love, —_ » Anger , Avarice, © 
Rev : How much more then upan 
an Inſtin& of Virtue z which is Invincible 
and Steady ? If a ſhort Obſtinacy of Mind 
can do this ; How much more ſhall a Com 
pos'd, and a Deliberate Virtue z whoſe Forcg 

15 equal, and perpetual ? 

O ſecure our ſelves in this World ; Firſt; 
* The leſs WE mult aim at * nothing that Men | 
we have to worth the wrangling for : — we 


+ with muſt not value the Poſſeflion of any Thi 

ce World, which even a Common Thief would thi 

*% 32/07. worth the ſtealing. A Man's Body is no 
Booty. 


Chap, 1%. of a Hayy Life. 
Joory: Let the way be never fo 
for NS; Bs Poor, and the 


yet be Contemn'd for o—_— —" then lie 


upon the Torture. of a Coun- 


y 
y himſelf to Civil Aﬀairs, i 
ine ; «wy nga; of Life too, 
what betwixt ition, and Calumny ; it is 
hardly fafſe to be Honeſt. There are in- 
ded ſome Caſes wherein a Wiſe Man will 
give way : Bug let him not yield over-eaſily 
neither: If he marches off, let him have a 
care of his Honour ; and make his Retreac 
with his Sword in his hand, and his Face to 
the Enemy. Of all others a Studious Life 
is the leaſt tireſome: ic makes us eaſie to 
our ſelves, and to others, and gains us both 
Friends, and Reputation. 
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CHAP. X 4 


He that ſets up his Refs upon Contingencies b 
ſhall never be Quiet: 48 


256 
EVER pronounce atyy Man Happy tht: 
depends upon Fortune for his Lleppls 

ne; for nothing can be more prepoſt 
then to place the Good of a Reaſonably 
Creature in Unreaſonable Things. IfT havg 
loſt any thing, it was Adventitious ; 
the leſs Money, the leſs Trouble; the 
Favour, the leſs Envy: Nay, even in | 
Caſes that put us out of our Wits, it is'm 
the Loſs it ſelf, but the Opinion of the 
Loſs that troubles us. It is a Comminy 
Miſtake to accompt thoſe Things N 
that are ſuperfluous, and to depend 
Fortune for the Felicity of Life, 
ariſes only from Virtue. There is no trulþ 
ing to her Smiles: The Sea Swells, and R 
pes in a moment : and the Ships are ſwak 
low'd up at Night, in the very place where 
they ſported themſelves in the Mo 
And Fortune has the ſame Power 
Princes, that it has over Empires 3 over 
Nations, that it has over Cities; and 
ſame Power over Cities, that it has over Pr 
vate Men. Where's that Eſtate that may 
not be follow'd upon the heel with Famine, 
and Beggery ? That Dignity,which the next 
Moment may not be laid in the Dey 
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Mopar; 

; * Wharton 
; pufterer | 
þ I know : So =_- Fl ES of New 
9A Bron denl 


—_ IM kno a 
me ; ugh: wW 
- md herts Th | ro eral 


thin lo ops the Buſt beſt 

ſnide Tor the wi. 'Methinks we thou 

nee find fo much fault wich F 

ber Inconftancy, when 'we our ſelves 

t Change every trnotment that we five's 
only aid Changes make more Noiſe, and 
this ſteals upon us like the Shadowy yy 
Dial ; my jot as Cerainly, bue more, 


" HD Burni of hd tha Jaive 46 
hew* us, that wh cer "Me; tr. 


am us againft all'S1 . e Terror .j; +. 
a it muſt needs he predty for the Cala A way f 


oijoft without E 3 if ets ce . Ry "7 
rp by an Enemy me ave airs in 
fome further” N fine fehief” eo have. been -x _—_ 
Gne by the Soldiers : But. to be "Wheny: fyoas 


cwnfurn'd , we” have” nor heard_6f many ; 
Earthquakes fo Petnicious : So fnany Rari-. 
its to 'be deftroy'> in one Night *"ahd it 
Pp 


the 
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City and none at all : It was laid in Afl 
lebs time then it would require to tell the 
ry.. To ſtand unſhaken in ſuch a Calamig 
is hardly to be expe&ed; and our Wondas 
cannot but be equal to-our Grief. ,,Ler th 
Accident teach us to provide againf 
Poſſibilities, that fall within the Power, 
Fortune ; all External "Things are under by 
Dominion: One. while ſhe calls our han 
to her Affiſtance: Another while ſhe. oa 
tents her ſelf with her own Force, and. 
firoys us with Miſchiefs of which we @ 
not find the Author. No Time, Places 
Condition is excepted ;. She makes our ve 
Pleaſures painful to us: She makes } 
upon us. in _the depth. of Peace, and. tw 
the means of our ity into an occali 
of Fear ; She turns a Friend into an By 
my, and makes a Foe of a Companion: 1 
ſuffer the Efte&ts of War without any Adi 
ſary; wr rather then fail, our Felicity i 
be the Cauſe of our Deſtrution. Leſte 
ſhould either Forget, or Neglet her Pow, 
every Day produces goons. | extrddhs 
dinary. She perſecutes the T 
rate with Sickneſs ; the ſtrongeſt 


tions with the Pthilick ; ſhe brings the 
nocent to Puniſhment, and the moſt xeti 


ieve it? But twelve aid An 


ſhe aſſaules with Tumules, Thoſe Gloriest 
have grown up with many Ages, with 
finite Labour, and Expence, and. una 

| + 
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ir 
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our Peace' and Felicicy, 
Violence, becauſe we are there 
Unprovided ; unlefs in a State of 
we do the Duty of Men in War, and 
our ſelves, Whatſoever May be, Will 
am to Day, Safe, and Happy in the 


e of my 


more then 
taken 
Peace 


to 
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EL 
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Ty 
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* That THAT. which.we 7 -c -GUr. wn, 15; 
which we lent us.3, and what we, haye received Gr 
cal! ow We mult return without FeOmpHalnt 
Own is but which Fortune gives us this Hour, ſhe gal 
lent 9. take away, the next; and; he that trullgh 
her Favaurs , ſhall - either find hiroſelf & 
ceived, or if he be not; he will at leaſt 
troubled becauſe he .may. be ſo. [The 
no Detence- in Walls, Fostifications.;\iah 
Engines, againſt the Power of Fortune 
mult provide ,que felves Within, and-awhes 
we are, fafe, there, wp. are- Invinciblez wg 
may be Battered, bug,not Taken. -Mht 
throws her Gifts among --us;. and we Swe 
and. Scuttle for , them: Never confi 
how tew are the better for that whi 
expe 


es een 
vours, only to rake'them away againz” 
Violence, or Treachery 3 ' they 
vquendy tur to the Damage of the Re- 
teiver.- Hirows" but Baits for” us, arid 


F 


T # 


15; oft of it's, if a Man catince 
mend his Fortune; dy er his 
rs, wa t hinlſelf fo far: out of her 
h, ether ſhe Gives or Takes, it 
'be"alone tous for we are niever the 
Gtearey for the One, rior the Lefs "for the 
Other We-cill This''a Dark /Re66iny' or 
Vhat a Tight One; When ris im ir elf 1eb- 
Ss the- One, nor'the' Other, but only"as 
EE IN SDS ns 
B Hl , 'Strengtin''e - VeautY, 
t, Comwhanit: "Ned kkewiſe in Pain, 
Sickneſs; Banilhmene, Death; whict' are in 
themſelves andy ind" Indifferent things, 
and" bnly Good; or: Bad, as they 'are 'In« 
fluene'd by Virtue. Toweep, Lament, and 
"MY P 3 Groan, 
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the ſame Weakneſs on- the other fic 
ule and Rejoyce: I would rather N 
Fortune, then expett jt; being, 1 


Chas 


Groan, 15 to G0 cnanne catDany; (9 


avours. - When Zeno was told, That Fr 


Goods were drown'd; Why then 
Fortunt- bas -a Mind to make 


* Tertune tunate , that Gr 

ſores nei- Laſh for Company 3:21 
_ Small, © the Palace, no more 
wr ma that whoever is above 


that the Miſchief fell u 


of ſo many thouſands of Dangers, 


conſt hovering about us, one comes. 
hit us ar! laſt? That which befalls any Mas 


may befall every Man; And then 


it 
the force of a Preſent Calamity, to oth 


it was levelld at us. What contends | 


that 


againſt 
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3 COM 
the Inconſiderate, and always by the W; 
A in themſelves neither Goo Y., Evil - / 
Reaſure, and Painy' Proſperity, and Adver- 
fiey ; which can only operate upon oar Out. 
ward Condition; without any proper and 
neceſſary Effet upon the Mind. 
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_ Senſual Life is 8 Miſerabl Life nem 


THE Senfſuality that we. here.hy 
naturally under the Head ol | 
2 Thins which Le to all 9} 
utton ARNCFY 
and, in % rt, 16 whe er concems gþ 
over-great;Care 0 I 
—_ begin now. with — oy os the 
* 7% 2x. * Palate 3. (which deal; with, us like «4 
eeſſer of tian Thieves, that ſtrangle thoſe they ix 
Luxwy - brace,). What ſhall we ſay of the L 
are gr Noment anus and Apicias ».'that enterts 
ful, an" their” very, Souls in_the Kacchinz x 2m 
ng: n Chojcelt Muſick for their Ears; the a 
diverting SpeRacles for their Eyes ;/ 2 
Choice of Meats, and Drinks: 
their Plan hat 1s all.chis, 1 fay, 
Merry. Madneſs? "Tis true, they have ahi 
Delights , , but not: without Heavy 
Anxious Th hes, even 1n, their very E 
joyments ; behide that 'they ate foltoy 
with Repenrance, andcheir Frolicks argh 
more then the Laughter of- ſo many Peop 
out of their Wies. Their Felicities are it 
of Diſquiet, and neither Sincere, nor Welk 
grounded : But they have need of ons 
Pleaſure to- ſupport another , and of new 
Prayers 


13 ' 
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ts Pleakires/t he World for he 
Who would fo'wwnch Uritfian 


—=_ a: Sla e6* his-" '4 
Fa, Ha Ms le Pn ee 
hab of Meuy the Price, and and Dy 
not by the Healthfiineſs;* of Talte;- 
Vomit; thae/ ey may Fit; Tg Ws 


that they: may: yes 

te'Seas for Rarities. El os ey Sig 

ſwallow'd them, they A rs as" 
uw aha 8 wo Se eſte Ws ver 


Seas- for 3" or "Afi our 4 ainft 
ad Beaſts 2 'Tb/' what hd k 
al 'Labour ; and” ile * 
We-.may enlarge. out” Cre 
cannor our Bodies; '{o that ir" | 
and run 'ovey, whatſoever we" take more 
(en we can hold. Our Fore-fathers (by 
the 


Te 


[1 


, then our Apicias? (that 
outh,and Plague of the Age he lis 
in ) who. after he had ſpent a Prodigiow' 
Saha x65 his Belly, Igo'y himſelf far” 
fear of Starving, when yet 2509s 
Crowns in his Coffers : Which G 
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have Pray'd. for. But, why do we c 
Poiſon, which was the wholſomeſt Drauj 
of his Life ? His daily Gluttony was Poi 
rather, both 'to himſelf, and others. 'F 
Oſtentation of it was intolerable z and 
was the -Infinite Pains he cook, to miſlea# 
others by his Example, who« went even falt 
. enough of themſelves without driving, 
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that are; ſtronger in Bruzes. Do not key wor: 


eat- with' a Better Stomach? Have 
+ Saticfaftion in the! 


gi6_che, Thins of his Maſter, and 'tis the 
; ih, Nl , rae, er are 
the more, General and AbBlae a Slare Fa 
the Servant; of. them. Let the Common 
People pronounce him | as Happy, as the 


pleaſe, he pays his Livery for his Delights, 
and ſells himſelf for what he buys. ith 


LET 


*We have ''T, E T' any Man take a View' of *our 
my" Kitchins; [the Number of or Cooks,*ah 
7 the Variety of out Meats: Will he noe well 
(ru « 5 by 2 Bac eve tbe 
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the Dh wh eos, and al 
Simple Mezts are out of Falhion; atic 
are colleA&g into One ; fo that the'C 
does the Office of the Stomach Nay, a 
the Teeth too; for the Mex: * 
were chew*d before: hand ; Hete'hol 
of all Taftes' in one Diſly;/ and 
TY Girks then a Soup. From theſe Ch 
Diſhes, ariſe Compounded Diſzake. + 
require Co ded Medicines. ” Ie | 
tame thing v = 'our Minds, that ir is 


our Tables; Simple Vices ' are i 
ſtaple Counſek/ but do no Difſok 
of Manners 'is hard! vercome : We\ 


over-run with. a" ik 25 well as wit 
Private Madnef. The Phyſicians of old 
derſtood little more then the'Virtue'oF { 
Herbs t ſtop Blood , or "heal a Wot 
And their firm atid healchful Bodies r 
liccle more,” before they were T 
Luxury and Pleaſure : And, when it 

to that once, their Buſineſs was not os 


Yeut being nothing elſe but a Vo-+ ,,.,; 
ru Madane It emboldens Men to do neſs is =; 
\forts of Miſchies ; It - both Irritates /oarary 
Vickedne, ant Diſcovers it; It-does nor Ma-nef- 
Men Vitious, bur it ſhews them to be 
X It was inia;Dronken Fit that Alexander 
'd .Chtwe.:. It-makes him that is Inſolene, 
rouder; Him that isCruel,Fiercer; It takes 
Way. all Shame; He that is Peeviſh, breaks 
oe; preſently into HI Words, and Blows. 
The.Leacher, withone any regard./to De-. 
cency, or- Scandal, turns up his' Whore in 
the Market-place. A. Man's Tongue trips, 
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his Head tuns round : he 
Pace. To {ay nothing of the C at 
Diſeaſes that follow upon this D ns 
Conſider the Publick Miſchiefs it has c 
How many Warlke Nations, atid - Stre 
Cities , that have ſtood Invincible to. 
racks and Sieges , has Drankenneſs « 
come ? Is it not a great Honour toc 
Company Dead ? A Magnificent Vird ok 
Swallow more Wine than the reſt, 4 
at laſt to be out-done by a H | 
ſhall we fay of thoſe Men Invert t 
Offices of Day, and Night? As if our E 
were only given us to make uſe of in| 
Dark : Is ic Day? 'Tu time to go-t0 Bed, 
it Night? *7is time to Riſe, Is it tow 
Morning ? Let as go to $ When « 
People lie down, they ; and lie till 
next Night to digeſt the Debauch of 
Day before. *Tis an A t of Clowr 
to do as other People do. Luxury ſteals 
on us by degrees; Firſt, it ſhews it ſelf 
more then Ordinary Care of our Bodies 
{lips next into the Furniture of our Hoi 
and it gets then into the Fabrick, 
ſicy, and Expence of the Houſe it "ſelf." 
appears, Laſtly, in the Phantaſtical Excel 
of our Tables. We change, and ſhuffleg 
Meats; Confound our Sauces ; Serve t 
in Firſt, that uſes to be the Laſt; and valued 
Diſhes, not for the Taſte, but for the 
rity. Nay, we are {0 delicate, chat we 1 
be told when we are to Eat, or 
when we are Hungry, or Weary ; m7 
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: But, the Baſoſt of Profſtitutes 
Dedicate themſelves wholly 
what with their Hopes and Fears, Anxiety 


of Thought, and pond Diſquiers, they 
are never well, full nor faſting. - 


WHAT a deal of Bufinefs is now * made * 7h Folly 
about our Houſes,and Diet, which was at firſt #1» Yanry 
both Obvious, and of little Expence? Luxury f -***7- 
led the way, and we have employ'd our 
Wits in the Aid of our Vices. Firſt, we de- 
ſir'd Superfluities ; our next Step was to 
Wickedneſs ;' and, in Concluſion, we deli- 
ver'd up our Minds to our Bodies, and fo 
became Slaves to our Appetites, which be- 
lore were our Servants, and are now become 
our Maſters. What was it that brought 
us to the Extravagance of Embroideries , 
Perfumes , Tire-women', &c. We' paſg?d 
the Bounds of Nature, and laſh*d out into 
duperfluities: Inſomuch, that it is now adays 
only for. Beggars, and Clowns, to content 
themſelves with what is Sufficient : Our 

Luxury 
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Luxury makes; us-Infolent, and Mad. ': | 
rke upon us bs Arincos) 0007 | 
every 1ritie, as there were Life,and 
in the Caſs |: What a Madneſs is. it fora 
t-an Eftate uponi'a Tat 


were not Naked ard!ly they 
more in the Privacies of her Amour, t 
in Publick 2 How long ſhall we:Covet;ar 
Oppre&; enlarge our Poſſeſhons; andas 
count That too; little for one Man, 

was formerly enough for a Nation? A 


| Luxury is as Infatiable as ous | Avarieey 


Where's that Lake, that Sea, thar Forth 
that Spot of Land, that is not ranfack'd ty 
gratify our Palate ?' The very Earth is But: 
then'd with-our Bwldings, not a River, not 
a Mountain ſaapes us. Oh that there 

be fuch boundick Deſires in our little 'Bo- 
dies! Would nor fewer Lodgings ferve wÞ 
We he but in One, and where: we are'not 
That is not properly Ours. What with our 
Hooks, Snares, Nets, Dogs, &c. we are 
War with all Living Creatures ; and- 
thing comes amib,. bue that which is ekhet 
t00 Cheap, or too Common: and! all this# 
to gratifie a Phantaſtical Palate. Our Av 
rice, our Ambition, our Laſts, are InſatiableÞ 
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enough for a Thouſand E 3; but the 
Little Body of a Man devours more then 
all other living Creatures. - We do not Eac 
to ſatisfie Hunger, but Ambition ; we. are 
Dead while we are Alive; and our Houſes 
ae ſo much our Tombs, that a Man might 
write our Epitephs upon our very Doors. . 
ler be » Good Man, a Good Prater, ay ow Pos 
a W atriot, nor 79% Per- 
+Good Friend ; for he is tranſported with come? 
7 ites, without conſideri t the Man. 
lot of Mat & the Law of Nature.” A Good 
= (Ws a _ = ſtand = 
receive s, Glory in his 
Gears, and in Death it ſelf, Love his Maſter 
for whom he Falls; with that Divine Pre- 
cept always in his Mind, Follow God. Where- 
4 he that Complains, Laments, and Groans, 
miſt yield meverthelefs, and do his Duty, 
though in ſpight of his Heart. Now, what 
| * Madneſs is it, for a Man to chuſe rather 
| I tobe lugg'd, then to follow ; and vainly to 
; | e-ntend with che Calamities of Humane 
| lik? Whatſoever is laid upon us by Necef: 
lty, we ſhould receive Generouſly ; For it is 
, Fooliſh to ſtrive with what we cannot avoid. 
! We are born SubjeQts, and to obey God is 
Y 
4 
: 


* Free, Safe, and Quiet : all his Ations 
kall ſacgced ro his Wiſh: ands What cart 
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Man deſire more, then to want 
from without, and to have all things ef 


to Fortune, who gives us —_ 
Wages of Slavery, We muſt 


ing even to 
liver me from*the Superſtition of 
thoſe things which are Light, and Vain, 
Felicities. , 
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CHAP. XI. 


Avarice and Ambitign are Inſatiable , 
and Reftleſs. 


Tt? E Man that would be ttuly Rich, 
muſt not encreaſe his Fortune , but 
tetrench his Appetites: For Riches are not 
bnly Superfluous, but Mean, and little more 
to the Poſſeflor, then ro the Looker on. 
What is the end of Ambition, and Avas 
rice; when, at beſt, we are but Stewards 
of what we falfly call our Own? All thoſe 
things that we purſue with ſo much hazard, 
and ex of Blood, as well to Keep,as to 
Get; for which we break Faith, and Friend- 
ſhip ; What are they, but the meer De. 
ws of Fortune ? And not ours, but alrea- 
dy enclining toward a new Maſter. There 
ks nothing our own, but that which we give 
to our ſelves ; and of which we have a Cer- 
tain, and an Inexpugnable Poſleflion. Ava- 
rice is fo Infatiable, that it is not in the 
Power of Liberality to Content it: And 
our Deſires are ſo Boundlefs , that what- 
evet we pet, 15 but in the way to getting 
more without end : And fo long as we are 
folicitous for the Encreaſe of Wealth, we 
loſe the true Uſe of it; and ſpend our time 
in Putting out, Calling ia, and paſſing our 
Accounts, without any Subſtancial Benefit, 
ether to the World, or to our Selves. What 
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is the Difference betwixt Old men and Chil- 
dren ? The one cries for Nuts and | 
and the other for Tk and Fug 
one ſets up Courts uſtice ; Hears, and 
Gm : Acquits, and Condemns in 
Jeſt ; the other in Earneſt ; the one make 
Houſes of Clay, the other of Marble : $9 
that the Works of Old Men are nothing in 
the World but the Progreſs, and Improys 
ment of Children's Errors: and are tg 
be AnneG and ry toO — e Chi 
dren; not in Revenge for Injuries _ 
but as a Correfior of Injuries Done, 
to make them give over. There is ſome 
Subſtance yet in Gold and Silver ; but, asto 
Judgments, and Statutes, Procuration, and 
Continuance-money, theſe are cody Ol VE 


ſions, and Dreams of Avarice. ow 4 


Cruſt of Bread to a Dog, he takes it ope 


mouth'd, ſwallows it whole, and preſenty 
gapes for more: Juſt ſo do we with te 
ifts of Fortune ; down they go without 
Chewing ; and we are immediately ready 
for another Chop. But, what has Av# 
rice now to do with Gold, and Silver, that 
is ſo much out-done by Curioſities of a 
greater Value? Let us no longer Complain, 
that there was not a heavier Load laid up 
on thoſe precious Metals ; or that they wer 
not bury'd deep enough;when we have found 
out ways by Wax and Parchments; andly 
Bloody Uſurious Contracts, to undo ons 
another. It is remarkable , that Prow- 
dence has given us all things for our Ad 
vantage 
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vantage near at hand ; but Iron, Gold, and 

Silver, (being both the Inſtruments of Blood, 

and Slaughter, and the Price of it,) Nature 

has hidden in the Bowels of the Earth. 

THERE is no Avarice without ſome 
*Puniſhment, over and above that which it *4verice 
isto it ſelf, How miſerable is it in the De. 2b 
fre? How miſerabl ble a the Attain- © {7 
ing of our ? For is a greater 
Torment in the Poſſeflion, then it i in che 
Purſuit. The Fear of Loſing it is a Great 
Trouble, the Loſs of it a Greater, and it is 
made a Greater 9a by Opinion. Nay, 
even in the Caſe of no dire& at all, the 
Covetous Man loſes what he does not get. 

'Tis true, the People call the Rich Man a 
Happy Man, and wiſh themſelves in his 
Condition; but,can any Condition be worſe 
then That, which carries Vexation, and En- 
vy along with it? Neither is any Man to 
boaſt of his Fortune ; his Herds of Cattle ; 
his Number of Slaves ; his Lands and Pala. 
ces ; for, comparing that which he has, to 
that which he farther Covets, he is a Beggar. 
No man can Poſſeſs all things, but any man 
may Contemn them, and the Contempt of 
_” is the neareſt way to the gaining of 


SOME Magiſtrates are made for * Mo-* Meey 
ney, and Thoſe commonly are brib'd with «vs a. 
Money. We are all turn'd Merchants, and 
look not into the Quality of Things, but in- 
to the Price of them; for Reward we are 
Pious, and for Reward again we are Im- 

Q3 pious. 
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* Avarice 
makes us 


that when we would ſhew our Grati 
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ious. We are Honeſt, fo long as we may , 
Theſe pon; but if the Devil hir 

ive better Wages, we change our Partys, 

Parents have train'd us up into an Ads. 

miration of Gold, and Silver. and the Love 

tG 


of it is grown up with us to that 


Heaven, we make Preſents of thale Metalg, 
This is it that makes Poverty louk like g/ 
Curſe, and a Reproche; and the Poets help. 
it forward ; The Chariot of the Sun 
be all of Gold ; che Beſt of Times muſt þs 
the Golden Age, and thus they wy 
gromes Miſery of Mainkind into the g | 


£5, FF 
NEITHER does Avarice make us* only' 
Unhappy in our ſelves, but Malevolenc ally 


1l-natuy'd to Mankind. The Soldier wiſhes for Was;) 
as well 5 the Husbandman would have his Corn dear; 


Miſerable. 


the Lawyer prays for Diſſention ; the Phy- 
ſician for a ſickly Year; He that deals in Ci 
rioſities, for Luxury, and Exceſs ; makes up 
his Fortunes out of the Corruptions of the 
Age; High Winds, and publick Conflagrs: 
tions make Work for the Carpenter, " 
Bricklayer ; and one man lives by the la 
of another ; ſome few, perhaps, have the 
Fortune to be detected , but they are all 
Wicked alike. A great Plague makes Work 
for the Sexton, and, in one Word, whoſe» 
ever gains by the Dead, has not much kind- 
nels tor the Living, Demades of Athens 
Condemn'd a Fellow that ſold Neceſlaries: 
for Funerals, upon Proof, that he wy to 
maKe 
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» | make himſelf a Fortune by his Trade, which 
{ | could not be but by a Morality. - But 
| do 


of all rt Hong ry cr rr ns that * The Cores 
which paſſes in the World for - the moſt Ge. -n« Crime: 
nerous, the Thirſt of Glory and Dominion *Þ*'-rrend 
If they that run Mad ' after Wealth, and 
Honour, could but look into the Hearts of 
| | them that have already gain'd theſe Points; 
\ | How would it ſtartle them to ſee thoſe hi- 
+ || deous Cares, and Crimes, that waitupon Am- 
bitious Greatneſs ; All thoſe Acquiſitions 
that dazle the Eyes of the Vulgar, are but 
Falſe Pleaſures , Slippery , and Uncertain. 
They are Atchiev*d with Labour, and the 
Guard of them is Painful, Ambition 
ruſt us up with Vanity, and Wind; and 
' | weare gully troubled, either to ſee any 
; | Body before us, or no Body behind us; 
| | © that we lie under a double ; for 
whoſoever ' Envies another , is alſo En» 
' | v'd himſelf VVhat matters it how far 
| Alexander extended his Conqueſts, if he was . 
| | not vet fatisfied with what he had ? Every 
* | Man wants as muchas he Covets ; and, cis 
| | loft Labour to pour into a Veſſel that will 
Q 4 never 
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never be full. -He that had ſubdu'd fo many 
Princes, and wrorpFe the Killing of 
Chtas, (one Friend,) and the Loſs of Hehe: 
tion, (another,) deliver'd himſelf up SY 
ger and Sadneſs: and when he was 
of the World, he was yet a Slave to hisPaſ 
fions. Look into Cyrw, Cambyſes, and the 
whole Perſian Line, and you ſhall not find 
ſo much as one Man of them ar EY 
tisfied with what he had gotten. A 
aſpires from Great Things to Greater; 
and propounds Matters even Impoflible, 
when it has once arriv'd at things | 


Expectation. Ir is a kind of Dropſie ; the 


more a Man Drinks, the more he Cover, 
Let any Man but obſerve the Tumults, and 
the Crouds that attend Palaces; what 'Af 
fronts muſt we: endure to be admitted ; and 
how much greater when we are in? Thi 
Paſſage to Vertue is Fair, but the way to 
Greatneſs is Craggy, and it ſtands not only 
upon a Precipice, but upon Ice too; wr 
it is a hard matter to convince a Great Mar 
that his Station is ſlippery, or to prevail with 
him not to depend upon his Greatneſs. But 
all Superfluities are' Hurtful 5 a Rank 

Jays the Corn; too great a Burthen of Fruit 
breaks the Bough; and our Minds may be 
as well over-charged with an Irmoderats 
Happineſs. Nay,though we our ſelves would 
be at Reſt,' our Fortune will not ſuffer it: 
'The way that leads to' Honour, 'and Riches, 
leads to Troubles; and we find the Cauſes 
of our Sorrows in the very Objeats of =— 
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Delights. What Joy is there in 


the Vanity of an Unprofitable : 
Theſe Short and Falſe Pleafures deceive us, 
nd, like Drunkenneſs, Revenge the Jolly 
Madneſs of One Hour, with the Naufeous, 
and fad Repentance of Ma. Ambition 
s like a Gulph, every thing is ſwallow'd 
in it, and bury'd ; beſide the dangerous 
Coulermrnced of it : For, that which-One 
has taken for All, may be eafily taken away 
gain by All, from One. | It was not either 
Viree, or Reaſon, but the mad Love of a 
deceirful Greatneſs that animated Pompey in 
his Wars, either Abroad, or at Home. What 
was it but his Ambition that hurry*d him to 
Spain, Africa, and elſewhere, when he was 
too Great already, in every bodies Opinion 
but his Own ? And the fame Motive had 
or Ceſar , who could not, even then, 
k a Superiour Himſelf, when the Com- 
mon-wealth had ſubmitted unto two alrea- 
dy. Nor was it any Inſtin& of Virtue 
that puſh'd on Mariar, who, in the Head of 
any Army, was himſelf yet led on under the 
Command of Ambition : but,he came at laſt 
to the deſerved Fate of other Wicked Men, 
and to drink himſelf of the fame Cup that 
he had filld to others. We impoſe upon 
our Reaſon, when we ſuffer our ſelves to be 
tranſported with Titles ; for, we know , 
that they are nothing but a more Glorious 
Sound; and fo for Ornaments,and — 
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* wiſrable I will never Envy * thoſe, that the P 


ar: thoſe 
People that 
the World 
account?! 
Great and 


Happy. 


it is only Coarſe and Common. f, 
call Great and Happy. A Sound Mind is 
not to be ſhaken with a Popular, and Vain 
Applauſe: nor is it in the Power of their 
Pride to diſturb the State of our inek 
An Honeſt man is known now adays by the 
Duſt he raiſes upon the Way: and, 'tis be» 
come a Point of Honour to over-run People, 
and keep all at a diſtance ; though he that 
is put out of the Way, may perchance bg 
Happier then he that takes it. He that 

ould exerciſe a Power profitable to him- 
elf, and Grievous to no body elſe, let him 
practiſe it upon his Paſſions. They that 
have Burnt Cuties, otherwiſe Invincible, dris 
ven Armies before them, and bath'd them- 
ſelves in Humane Blood ; after that they haye 
overcome all open Enemies, they have been 
vanquiſh'd by their Luſt, by their Crueley, 
and without any Reſiſtance, Alexander was 
poſſeſſed with the Madneſs of laying King- 
doms waſte, He began with Greece, where 
he was brought up; and there he quarry'd 
himſelf upon that in ic which was Beſt ; He 
Enſlav'd Lacedemon , and Silenc'd Athens : 
Nor was. he contene with the Deſtruftion of 
thofe Towns, which his Father Philip had 
either Conquer'd, or Bought ; but he made 
himſelf the Enemy of Humane Nature, and, 
like the worlt of Beaſts, he worry'd by 
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folves all. pm unbapans Frodghe, 
2nd if Proſperity carries a Man never Þ lictle 
beyond, his Poyle, it. over-bears and daſhes 
him to pieces. | *'T's 2 rare thing for a Man 
iz great Fortune, to lay down his Happi- 
nek gently ; it being a Common Fate, for a 
Man to ſink under the Weight of thoſe Fe. 


licities that raiſe bim. How many of the 


Nobility did Maris bring down to Herd 
_ CC ——— I 

Moment of our ants, we 
ho ene ies". 
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CHAP. XIIL 
, and Fear, are the Bane of Hu 


Happy, that runs the Riſque 
appointment z which is the Caſe of 
Man that Fears, or Hopes far any thing. | 
Hope and Fear, how diſtant foever they may 
ſeem to be the one from the other, 
both of them yet in the ſame Chai 
as the Guard, and the Priſoner ; and the one 
treads upon the Heel of the other. The 
Reaſon of this is obvious, for they are Paf 
ſions that look forward, and are ever ſolid. 
tous for the Fpyture ; only Hope is the more 
plauſible Weakneſs of the Twoz which in 
truth, upon the Main, are Inſeparable, for 
the one cannot be without the other; but 
where the Hope is ſtronger then the Fear, 
or the Fear then the Hope ,, we call it the 
one, or the other : For, without Fear, it 
were no longer Hope, but Certainty; as with: 
out Hope, it were no longer Fear, but De. 
ſpair, We may come to underſtand, whe. 
ther our Diſquiets are vain, or no, if we do 
but Conſider, that we are either troubled 
about the Preſent, the Fature, or Both. If 
the Preſent , *tis eafie to Judge, and the 
Future is Uncertain. 'Tis a tooliſh _ 
to be Miſerable before-hand , for _ 


Miſery 
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in fear of all Poſlibilicies ; the beſt way in /#ric: «re 


ſuch a Caſe, is to drive out one Nail with 2nd 
another, and a little to Qualifie Fear with þ,zz 4: 


fr, if 
4 


Hope ; which may ſerve to Palliate a Miſ- -y 


fortune,though not to Cure it. There is not 
any thing that we Fear, which is fo certain 
to come, as it is certain that many things 
which we do Fear will not come : but, we 
are loth to oppoſe our Credulicy when ir 
begins to move us, and fo to bring our Fear 
to the Teſt. Well ! but, What if the Thi 
we Fear ſhould come to pſ6 ? Perhaps it will 
be the better for us. Suppoſe it ro b& Dearh 
it ſelf, Why may ir not prove the Glory of 
my 
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my Life? Did not Poyſon make Socrates? 
mous? And, was not Cato's Sword a'pte 


part of his Honour? Dv we fear any 
rune t0 befall mw ? We are not pu_—_ 
that it will happen. How many 
ces have come Unlook'd for? And,' 
many Miſchief that we look'd for,have 
come to paſs? *Tis time enough to 
when it comes, and, in the Iterim, to 
miſe our ſelves the Beſt, What do I know 
but ſomething or other may _ of 
vert ic? Some have ſcap'd out of the 
Others, when a Houſe has fallen over 
Head, has receiv*'d no Hurt ; One Man tw 
been fav*'d when a Sword was at his T 
another has been Condemn'd, and out- 
his Headſman: So that Ill Fortune, we 
as well as Good, has her Levities: P 
venture it will be, Peradventure not; and 
till it comes to paſs, we are not ſure of 
We do many times take Words in a w 
Senſe then they were intended, and im 
gine Things to be worſe taken then 
are. *Tis time enough to bear a Misfor- 
rune when it comes, without Anticip# 
ting it. | 

HE that would deliver himfelf from al 
Apprehenſions of the * Fucure , let him firſt 
take for Granted, that all his Fears will fall 
upon him ; and then Examine, and meaſure 
the Evil that he fears, which he will find 
to be neither Great, nor Long. Beſide, 
that the Iils which he fears he may —_— 
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ſuffers in the very Fear of them. As in the 
a 


Symptoms of an A ; 
PE find En Lany ay 
wr Farely poroipurs br 


Diſeaſe ; 
Liſtleſs 


a 
:SoBSitin 


THE Things moſt to be fear'd, I take 
+ owt ds. aro —_ and * 5, 
e Violences that ma impos? US Thinss 
by a Sree Blend, The Laff of hols hes wie hel 
the greateſt Force, becauſe it comes attend. #7* Far, 
ed with Noiſe, and Tumult: Whereas the 37% 
Incommodities of Poverty , and Dilcales, p;,1ce, 
are more Natural, and ſteal upon us in Si- of Mex ix 
lence, without any External my Power. 
© 
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of Horror: but, the Other marches in Pomp, 
with Fire , and Sword, Gibbets, Racks, 
Hooks: Wild _— _ us; Stakes to 
to Empale us : ines to L1Ear us to 

; en Deen an br and GY 
End other Exquiſite Inventions, of Cruelty. 
No wonder then if that be moſt Dreadful 
us, that preſents it ſelf in ſo many U 


Shapes ; and by the very Solemnity is 
der'd the mel formidable. The —_ 
Ttruments of Bodily Pain the Executioner 
ſhews us, the more frightful he makes hins 
ſelf: For, many a man that would have 
countred Death in any Generous Form, wi 
Reſolution enough, 15 yet overcome wi 
the Manner of it. As for the Calamities 
Hunger, and Thirſt, Inward Ulcers, Score 
ing evers, Tormenting Fits of the Stone, 
I look upon theſe Miſeries to be at leaſt a 
Grievous as any of the reſt: Only they do 
not ſo much afte& the Phancy, becauſe 
Lie out of Sight. Some People talk High of 
Dangers at a Diſtance; but (like Cowards) 
when che Executioner comes to do his Duty, 
and ſhews us the Fire, the Axe, the Scaffold; 
and Death at hand, their Courage fails them 
upon the very Pinch, when they have moſk 
nced of it. Sickneſs, (I hope,) Captivity, Firey 
are no new things to us; the Falls of Hou- 
ſes, Funerals, and Conflagrations, are every, 
day before our Eycs. The Manthat I Supp'd 
with laſt Night, is Dead before Morning 5 
Why ſhould be then, ſeeing ſo many 
fall about me, to be hit at lalt my Self? What 
can 
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noe, I beſeech you? STE 
may not be reduc*d —__— Ban 
dy which may no be Glow + 


Poems > its Matter, and be 
nid? firice thit may not paſs the 
of a Common Hang-man? That whicti 
bone man's Fortune, may be ahother's; bur, 
ths Foreſight of © come, breaks 
te Violence of them. | 
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RR 
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b is according to the True, or Falſe Eftimate 
Hh Ther, that we are Happy , or r Miſe: 


ps i, Ro Mr Moo 
eP es Terrible t 
which the Day eurns into oFeriiety hat 
$there in r, or in Death, that a Mani 
hould be thai of? Thiey are much fighter 
hA&, then in Contemplation ; and,we May 
oftemin them, but we Wil hot: So that it 
snot becauſe they are Hard, that we dread 
them; but they are Hard, becauſe we are 
iſt afraid of them. Pains, and other Vio- 
Ae of Forturie, are the ſame thing to Us, 
that Goblins are to Children: We are more 
rd with them, then _ We take up 
our 
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boggle at, are not Terrible in thaw 
ſelves, but they are made fo by our Infings 
ties, but we conſult rather what we tht 
then what we Feel, without Examining, 
the Things 


ſt ſtill and Tremblef# 


elſe diretly Run for't ; as thoſe Tra 
did, that upon the raiſing of the Dult, as 


a Flock of Sheep for the Enemy. Win 


»+ 


the Body and Mi a0. CHE fy} 
a 


Wonder if all things prove Int 
not becauſe they are fo in Truth, but 
cauſe we are Ditlo 

are Infatuated to ſuch a ce, that betwill 
the Common Madneſs of Men, and th 
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lute, and Fooliſh: For | 


which falls under the Care of the Phylicuwlh 


there is but this Diflerence ; The one 


& a Diſeaſe, and the other of a Falſe Opt 
hold, Tfiae all thoſe 1 
proud ey oh. 
does, are in themſelves Trivial, 


again diſorder us, that ought not to 
ns of rh ora [-N 
& [ or Anticipate our Dilquiets. For 
"Yi he Firſt Part, let it reſt as a Matter in Con- 
"Ytroverſie, for that which I accompt Li 
* YAnother perhaps will Judge Inſu ez 
*Y One man Laughs under the Laſh, and ano- 
"Mither Whines for a Phillip. How fad a Cala» 
nity s Poverty ro One man, which to Ano- 
Yiher appears rather Deſirable,then Inconve- 
Fiat ?. For the Poor man who has nothing 
Yo Loſe, has nothing to Fear: And he thar 
*Fvould enjoy himſelf co the SatisfaQtion 
Wot his Soul , muſt be either Poor Indeed, 
*Yor at leaſt look as if he were ſo. Some 
Wcople are extremely dejected with Sick- 
es, and Pain: whereas Epicurws bleſs'd his 
Wate wich his laſt Breath in che Acuteſt Tor- 
ents of the Stone imaginable. And fo for 
*Faniſkment, which to One man is fo Grie- 
"Fo, and yet to Another is no more then a 
R 2 bare 
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Some, | Y» Wy 4 
All. It ſets the Slave at Laberry, 'carrit 
Baniſh'd man Home, and plates all 
pes the Guts Dor: Infkingl , thy 
eee PC 

I yrants, Tortures, Violences, the 
ſpe of Death is a Conſolation to nie; 
— only Remedy againſt" the nj 0 

e 


N AY, fo great are our Miſtakes" t 
True Eſtimate of things, that we'haveld 
ly done any thing that we have” i 
reaſon to with Undone; and we have 
the things we fear'd, to be more dew 
* Our very then thoſe we coveted : * Our very Pra 
Prayers have been more Pernicious then the Ta 
many times of our Enemies; and we muſt Pray apauti 
are Cwr/ci. have our former Prayers forgiven. ere 
the Wiſe man that wiſhes to himſelf 
Wilkes of his Mother, Nurſe, or his Tw x; 
the worlt of Enemies , with the Intenga 
of the beſt of Friends? We are Undone 
their Prayers be heard; and it is our wh 
to Pray, that they may not; for they are 
other chen well-meaning Execrations. "tf 
take Evil for Good ; and one Wiſh figs 


with anoth:r; Give me rather the "att 
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f ChapXIV. Of a Zrppy Life. = 
"of all thoſe things whereof they wiſh 
"he real Plenty, We are equ 
hart by ſome that Pray for us, and by others 
tie Gurſs ts : The One imprints in us a 
falſe Fear, arid the other goes us Miſchief 
(Poa mp adage Anh put waneP 
m when we are brought 
wp for the very Cradle under the wx roo 
of our Parents, We Pray for Trifles, 
ide fo rock as thinking of the 
eflings ; and we are not aſham'd many 
times to ask God for That, which we ſhould 
Buſh to own to our Neighbour. 


on a fudden, and no body could perſwade ,, 
her ſhe was Blind. Sbe could not endure tbe j;ewe is, 


Hauſe ( ſhe Cry'd) it was ſo dark; and was 
ſtil calling to go abroad. That which we 
kugh'd at in her, we find to be truc in our 
ſires, we are Covetous, and Ambitious ; but 
the World ſhall never bring us to Acknow- 
kdge it, and we Impute it to the Place: 
Nay, we are the worſe of the Two ; for 
+ © that blind Fool call'd for a Guide, and we 
& © wander about without one. It i a hard 
© © matter to Cure thoſe that will not believe 
mf fey are Sick We are aſham'd to admit a 
| Maſter, and we are too Old to Learn. Vice 
A fil goes before Virtue: So that we havetwo 
ll Works to do ; we muſt caſt off the One, 
nd learn the Other. By One Evil we make 
= "27 to Another, and only ſeek things to be 
ff Voided, or thoſe of which we are ſoon 
R 3 weary 
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IT is with us, as with an Innocent * that * #* «ve 


my Fecber had in his Family ; She fell blind 952 91, 


I net be- 


'than w@ expet, or otherwiſe perhaps Gn 


but not Good. £3 
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Heavenly Father has made for us, 
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Weary. That which ſeem?d too. 
we wild for't, proves too Little \ 
have it; s Grendy bur i 
dans is it 15 
conriot Satisfie us. Thi 

qe — + yg High, at a 
ſtance we find to be but Low, when 
come at it. And the Buſineſs is, we Fi 
underſtand the true State of 
are decew'd by Rumors ; when we. h 
Gain'd the thing we aim'd at, we fing a 
be either Ill, or Empty; or x 


Nap 


ins 
- i . 
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The Bleſſ ings of Tampere , and us 


TIS þ wo: any thing char a hi 
fary to us, -but we have it either Chg, 


or Gratz ;, and this is the Proviſion that aur 


Bounty was never wanting to our 
*Tis rrue, the Belly Craves, and: Calls 
us, bur then a ſmall matter: contents 
A little Bread and Water is ſufficient, ja 
all the reſt is but ſuperfluous. - He that liv 
according to Reaſon, ſhall never be Poor; 
and he that Governs his Life by Opiniog 
ſhall never be Rich ; for Nature -is Lay 

ot] 
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then to leave us to live by our Wits, and to 
ay Pride, and Cuntoſey, that fovotres s 

ide, iolity , nvolves us 
in Difficulties; If nothing will ſerve a Man 
bat Rich Clothes, and Furniture ; Statues 
and Plate ; a Numerous Train of Servants, 
ad the Rarities of all Nations; it is not 
Fortunes Fault, but his Own, that he is not 
Satisfied : For his Deſires are Infatiable, and 
this is not a Thirſt, but a Diſeaſe ; and if 
he were Maſter of the whole World, he 
md, , 8 "Tis the Mind that 


makes us Rich and Happy, in what Condi- 
tion ſoever we are and Money 6 ifes po 
more to it then it does to the » If che 
Religion be Sincere, no matter for the Or- 
ntaments: *Tis only Luxury , and Avarice, 
that makes Poverty Grievous to us; for it is 
a very ſmall matter that does our Buſineſs ; 
and when we have provided againſt Cold, 
Bs | R 4 Hun - 


t26 Mae. WHEN I look back into the* Modes 
ration of tion ed Age, it makes me aſham'd» 
1 


paf Ae. Diſco 


e, as it Poyerty had need of ar 
Conſolation : For we are now come to ty 
degree of Intemperange, that a. fair Pat 
mony 15 too little for a Meal. Homer | 
but One Servant; Plato Three ; and Za 
(the Maſter of the Maſculine Sect of S: Fa 
had none at all. The Daughters of Scipioly 
their Portions out of the —_ Treaſuy, 
for their Father left them not worth a Peny; 
How happy were their Husbands that hd 
the People of Rome for their Father.in-Law! 
Shall any Man now Contemn Poverty ater 
theſe Eminent Examples ; which are ſuf 
cient not only to Juſtifie,but to Recommend 
it? Upon Dzogenes's only Servant's running 
away trom him, he was told where he ws, 
and perſwaded to fetch him back yin 
What, ſays he, can Manes live without 
enes , and uit Diogenes withour Manes! 
nd fo let him go, - The Piety and Mode 
ration of Scipio has made his Memory mar 
Venerable, then his Arms; and more J# 
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after he left his Country, when'while he de- 
fended it : For \matters were come to that 
chat either Scipio muſt be Injurious to 
, Or Rome to Scipio, Coarſe Bread, and 
Water, to a Temperate Man, is as as 2 
Feaſt, and the very Herbs of the Field yield 
aNouriſhment to Man, as well as to Beaſts. 
It was not by Choice Meats, and Perfumes, 
that our Fore-fathers recommended them. 
ſelves , but by Virtuous Actions, and the 
Sweet of Honeſt, Military, and of Manly 
Labours. 
WHILE Nature lay in Common, and all 
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*her Benefits were Promiſcuouſly enjoy'd, ' 7% S:47e 


What could be happier then that State of of > 
Mankind ? when People liv*d without either 


Aratice, or Envy 2? - What could be Richer, 
then when there was not a Poor Man to be 
found in the World ? So ſoon as this Impar- 
tial Bounty of Providence came to be re- 
ſtrain'd , by Covetouſneſs; and that Parti. 
lars appropriated That to themſelves 
which was intended for All ; then did Po. 
verty creep into the World ; when fome 
Men by deſiring more then came to their 
ſhare, Joſt their Title to the Reſt. A Loſs 
never to be repaird; for though we ma 

come Yet to get Much, we once had All. 
The Fruits of the Earth were in thoſe days 
divided among the Inhabitants of it, with. 
out eicher Want, or Exceſs. So long as 
Men contented themſelves with their Lot, 
there was no Violence ; no Engrofling, or 
Hiding of thoſe Benefits far Particular Ad. 


vantages, 
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vens were their Ca 

of them their SpeRacle. 
the Orbs, the Courſes of the 
wonderful Order of Prov 


= 


Breat ſtal ma j 
I ; Erie be dreſt up 7 
their Native Beauty, and ſuch Cottages 8s 
were according to Nature, and wherein 
lived contentedly , without" fear either of 
Loſing, or of Falling. Theſe People liv'd 
without either Solitude , or Fraud ; 
ye I muſt call them rather Ha 

iſs. -That men were generally better ”_ 
fore they were corrupted, then ajrer, I make 
no doubt; and 1 am apt to believe, that q 
were both Stronger and Hardier too; but 
their Wits were not yet come to Maturity ; 
tor Nature does not give Virtue; and i kw. 


I is indeed the End for which we wereborn, 
but yer it did not come into the World with 
us; andin the beſt of men, before they are 
| d, we find rather the Matter, ooo 
the Seeds of Virtue, then the Virtue it 

DOES noe 

open to us t ma 

do us Good, and only hid toſs things 
from us that may hure us: As if ſhe durſt 
not truſt us with Gold, and Silver ; or with 
Iron ; which is the Inſtrument of War, and 
Contention for the other. It is we our ſelves 
aaa grey tes — the 
Cauſes an s of our ers : 
And we are ſo vain as to ſet the higheſt 
Eſteem upon thoſe things to which Nature. 
has afhign'd the loweſt place. What can 
be more Coarſe, and Rude in the ws ey 
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oe! roms where or eve aviy ai 

irty, then' cople that Dig, ant'Work" 
them 2 And yet they defile our Minds more 

* 


then our Bodies; and make the 

fouter then the Artificer of them. Ric 
men, in fine, are only the Greater Slaves. 
Both the One and the' Other wants a great 


deal. $ is 


1 


HAPPY is that 'man thar Eats only for" 

* ATempe- * Hunger, and Drinks only for Thirſt; thit' 
rate L'ſe it ftands upon his own Legs, and lives by Rea-" 
Fad fon, not by Example; and provides for Uſe,” 
| and Neceflity , not for Oftentation | 
Pomp. Let us Curb our Apperites, encou-' 

rage Virtue, and rather be beholden to our 

Selves for Riches, then to Fortune, who 

when a man draws himſelf into a narrow 
compaſs, has the leaſt Mark at him. Let my 

Bed be Plain and Clean, and my Clothes fo 

too; my Meat without much Expence, or 

many Waters 3 and neither a Burthen to 

my Purſe, nor to my Body ; nor to go out 

the ſame way it came in. That which is too 

lictle for Luxury, is abundantly enough for 

Nature. The End of Eating and Drinking, 

is Satiety 3 Now, What matters it, though 

One Eats and Drinks more, and Ano. 

ther Lefs, fo long as the One is not a Hun 

ry, nor the Other a Thirſt? Epicuras, that 

imits Pleaſure to Nature, as the Sroicks do 

Virtue , is undoubtedly in the Right ; and 

thoſe that cite him to authorize _ 

Q 


+. a Common Objedtion,T 


; "That * Ler Phi 
—— leſep bers 
do ' not live: at the rate” 


Well!. And what: of-all this ; or if & were 
ewenty times more ?;\ *Tis ſome d of 
Virtue for a. man; $0 Condemn hi ; and 
if he cannot come upto the Beſt,to be yetber- 
ter then che Worſt; and if he cannot wholly 
Subdue his Appetites, however to-Check, and 
Diminiſh chem. If I do not Live,asIPreach ; 
take notice that I do not ſpeak of my Self, 
but of Virtuezoor am 1 ſo much offended with 
. other mens Vices, as with my Own. All this 
was objected to Plato, Epicurms,, Zene: Nor is 
any Virtue fo Sacred, as to {cape Malevolence. 
The Cinique Demetrius was a great Inſtance 
of Severity, and Morrtification; and __ 
m- 
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Ces z for if we knew our Own 
we ſhould find work enough at Home, 
we arc like People that ate 

at a Play, or a Tavern ;'whien their © 
Houſes are on fire, arid the) hr 


Hi 


GOonerbe proved to be no Crime, then Cas 


diſkaneſt. ''They 'that demoliſh Tem 
renner Mn be erate 

t Can no hurt; 
ſo it fares / with 'thoſe that invade 
Reputation of great men; If the P 
fors of Virtue be as the World calls therti, 
Avaritious , Libidinous, Ambitious ; | 


another than tee 6 Daldaben Ge BY 


very Namie of it? But Malicious Na 

do not want Wit to abuſe- Honeſter Men 
then themſelves. Ir is the Practice of the 
Multitude, to back at Eminent Men, as little 
Dogs do at Strangers; for look 
other men's Virtues , as the Upbraiding of 
their own Wickedneſs. We ſhould do well 
to commend thoſe that are Good; if not, 
let us paſs them over; but however let us 
ſpare our ſelves; for beſide the ——— 


WEIR 


| upon 7s grad to 
_ our ſelves; we know that many times !”#iſe 

a Greater Evil s Cur'd by a Lek; andthe 252%? 
Mind that will noe be to Vi ; 
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m. ...'This is the Second Bleſled Day 

ys he) that my Friend, and I 

vel'd together; One Waggon carries our 

delves, and our Servants; my Mattred lies 
upon 
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upon the-Ground, and F upon That : Our 
Diet anſwerable to our ing; and never 
without our Figs andour 'T ks; The 
Muletier without Shooes,: and the Mules only 

reap themſelves to ge their "_ : 

.- In:this Equipage, Þ am not willing) 

ive, to —_ , but-as often as wb 


Frugality ; for he: that's aſham'd to be 
in a mean Conditiori, Would be proud 
fplendid' one, | [value my felf upon! 
Paſſengers think of me, ahd:'Facitely 16 
nounce my Principles; wherezs I ſhould al 
ther liſt up'my Voice to be heard by Ma 
kind; -and tell. chem, Tow are all Mad; your 
Mind: are: ſet upn' Super fluities, and you valm 
no Man for bus Virtues, | came —_— 
weary Home, and threw my ſelf upon 
Bed, with this: Conſiderayon' about mey 
There #s nothing Il, that 1s Well:Taken. 
Baker tells me, he has no Bread; but, | 
he,1 may get ſome of your Tenants, 
I fear *us not Good. No matter, ſaid; 
for Pil ſtay ill ir be better ; that is.to ſay, 
till my Stoinagh will be glad of worle. Iris 
Diſcretion ſometimes to praftiſs Tempe” 
rance, and wont our ſelves to a Little; for 
there are mahty Difficulties both of Time; 
and Place, that may force us upon it. When 
ws come to the Matter of Patrimony ; How 
ftritly 
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ſtrictly do we examine what every Man is 
worth, before we'll truſt him wich a Peny: 
Such a Man, we Cry, has a great Eſtate, but 
it s ſhrewdly incumbred ; a wery fair Houſe, 
but *twas built with berrow*d Money ; a Nu. 
merous Family, but he docs not keep Touch with 
by Creditors ; if his Debts were paid, be would 
not be worth @ Groat, Why do we not take 
the ſame Courſcin other things, and examine 
whatevery Man is worth? 'Tis notenough 
to have a long Train of Attendants , Vaſt 
Poſſeflions, or an Incredib'e Treaſure in Mo- 
ney, and Jewels ; a Man may be Pvor far all 
this. There's,only this differences at Beſt ; 
One Man borrows of the Uſurer, and the 
other of For! une, What ſignifies the Carving, 
or Gilding of the Chariot; Is the Maſter &- 
ver the better for'c? 
W E cannot cloſe up this Chapter with a 
more generous * Inſtance of Moderation,then 
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that of Fabricies.,, Pyrrbxs terapred him with a ans 5 
Sum of Money to betray his Country ; and ;,,,, "y of 


Pyrrbas his Phyſician ofter'd Fubricizs, for a Fa 


Sum of Money, to Poylon his Maſter ; But 
he was too Brave, either to be overcome by 
Gold, or to overcome by Poylon ; fo that 
he refus d the Money, and advis'd Pyrrbus 
to have a Care of Treachery ; and chis in 
the Heat:too of a Licentious War : Fabri. 
ts valu'd: himſelf upon” his Poverty, and 
Was as much above the Thought of Riches, 
as of Poyſon,, Live, Pyrrbus, lays he, by my 
Friendjhizy and Turn That to my Satufatti 
S 


6n 


bricius. 
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on, which was before thy Trouble, that ws to ſa, 
That Fabricius could net be Corrupted, 


CHAP. XVL 
Conſtancy of Mind give: a Man Reputati 
of ol Mf 


and makes him happy in deſpite 
fortune. 


THE whole Duty of Man may be te- 
duced to the Two Points of Abſtinence, 
and Patience, Temperance in Proſperity, and 
Courage in Adverſity. Wehave already treated 
of the Former ; and the Other follows now 
in e. ) 
* 4 wiſe EPICURUS will haveit, Thata* Wik 
Man is a Man will Bear all Injuries; but the Stack 
bove Injy. Will not allow thoſe things to be Injuries, 
ries. which Epicurzs calls fo. Now, | 
Two, there is the ſame Difference that'we 
find betwixt two Gladiators; the One 
ceives Wounds, but yet maintains his 
the Other tells the people, when he in 
Bioad, That *Ti but a Scratch, __ 
uffer any body to chem. | 
cannot be Reprived "but it muſt be Dww: 
But it may be Done, and yet not Received; 
as a Man may be in the Water, and net 
Swim, but if he Swims, *tis preſum*'d tharke 
is in the Water. Or if a Blow, or a Shothe 
leveb'd at us, it may fo happen, that a Man 
may miſs his Aim, or ſome Accident inter- 
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poſe" chat "ray divere' the - Miſchief That 


which is Hure is Paſlive, and Inferiorto chat 


which Hurts ie ; but 'yoa will fay; that '$S6 
rites Was Conc s, and Ae Death, 


and fo received an Injury ; but I anfiwer, thae - 


the Tyrants Did him an Injury, and yet he 
Received none. He that any thing front 


fl ives mea Draught 
and ic Proves noe ſtrong enough to + pos ; 
his Guile is never the lef for the Difap- 
pointment. He that makes a Paſs at me, is 
5 much a Murderer, though I put it by; as 
if he had ſtruck me to the Heart. Itis the 


br another Worn ; chough the Woman 


: 
: 
; 


Will of Killing, and Slaying, before his 
hand is dipt'in Blood : As it Sacri 
—_ Intention of laying violent Hands 
upon Holy Things. If a Philoſopher be ex- 
my to Lorments, 'the Axe Over his Head; 
Body wounded, his Guts in _— 
I will allow him to Groan; for Virtue it 
cannot diveſt him of the Nature of a Man + 
be i his mind ſtands firm, he has diſcharg'd 


he only makes uſe of what he meets in his 


Way, as a Pilgrim that would fain be at his 
Journe 


ys End, 
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* AGreat 
Man nei- 
ther. Arks 
any thing, 
nor Wants 
any thing. 


-4'T is-che Excellency of a Great * Mind 


to: Ak, nothing, and to Want nothing; 


and tofay, I'l have nothing to do with Fox, 
rune, bat Repulſcs, Cath, and Prefers Vatinius, 
He chat. quits his Hold, 'and accompts any 
thing Good that, js-not Honeſt, runs gaping 
alter. Caluaicies, - ſpends his days in Anxiety, 
and vain Expectation : 'T hat is miſerg, 
ble. And yet'tishard you'll ſay tobe baniſh'd 
ar caſt into Priſon; Nay, what if it were ty 
be burnt, orany other way deftroy'd? , 
bave Examplesin all Ages, and-in all C 
of Great Men that [have criumph'd over 
Misfortunes AMerellns - fuffer'd Exile Re 
lutely 3 Ratilivs Chearfully : Socrates di 
in the - and though he might 
made his Eſcape, refus'd it ; to ſhew;; 
World'how eafie a thing it was to ſubd 
the two Great Terrors of Mankind, Death 
and a Fj. Or what ſhall we fay'of 
jus Scevola; a Man only of a Military 
rage, and without the Help either of 
fophy, or Letters? Who, when he'fou 
he had kill'd the Secretary, inſtead of 
cewna \(the Prince ) burnt his Right Handi 
Aſhes for the Miltake ; and held his:Armin 
the Flame, till ic was taken away by his yer 
Enemies. Porcema did: more eaſily, pandan 
Mucizs for his Intent to kill him, then Ms 
civs forgave Himſelf for mifling of his Aims 
He-might have: done a Luckier: thing, it 
NCVET a'DIAver. 7, 20'P 
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| D1D not Cao, in the laſt Night of Ks * * Cato' 
' | Life, take P/aro to Bed with him; with his Cmfang. 
Sword 'at his Beds-head ; the One, that 
| might have Death at his Will; the Orker, 
that he might have it in his Power; being 
reſolv'd that no Man ſhould be able'to'fay 
either that he kill'd, or that he fav'd Cato? 
$ ſoon as he had compog'd his uphts, 
w nodornpon Pyrnns lays he, ph 
therto or ountry"s Liberty, 
for my Own, Ja {4 that I might of Free 
Freemen ; but the Canſe s now Loff 
ad Cato Safe, With that word, he caff 
himſelf upon his Sword ; and after the'Phi- 
ficians, that prefs'd in upon him, had bound 
up his Wonnd, he tore it open Pain, 
and fo Expired with the ſame Greatneſs of 
Soul that he Liv*'d. But theſe are the Ex- 
amples, you'l fay, of Men _ in their 
Generations. Let us but Confulc Hiſtory, 
and we ſhall find, even in the moſt effemi- 
nate of Nations, and the moſt Diſſokite of 
Times, Men of all Degrees, Ages, and For- 
tunes; nay, even Women themſelves, that 
have overcome the Fear of Death : Which, 
in truth, is ſo little to be fear'd, that, duly 
conſidered, it is one of the Greateſt Benefits 
in Nature. It was as great an Honour for 
Cato, when his Party was broken, that he 
himſelf ſtood his Ground, as it would have 
been if he had carry*d the day, andſettledan 
| Univerſal Peace: For, it is an equal Pru- 
” dence, to make the beſt of a bad Game, and 
to manage a Good one. The Day that he 
I 3 was 
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was Repulſed, he Played ; and . the- Night 


% 


that he Kid himſelf; he Read, as valuing}; 
the Lofs of his Liſe, and the mifſing of ap) 
Office at the ſame Rate. People, I know, 
are: apt to pronounce upon other men's In. 
firmities, by the meaſure of their own, and 
to think it impoſlible that a man ſhould 
content to be Burnt, Wounded, Killed, 
Shacki'd, though in ſome Caſes: he may, 
It is only for a Great Mind to judge of.Grez 
things; for otherwiſe, that which is our 
firmnty, will ſeem to be another Bodies; 
a ſtreight Stick in the Water appears to bg 
crooked. He that Yeilds, draws upon | 
own Head his own Ruin; for we are 
to get the better of Fortune, if we do by 
ſtruggle with her. Fencers and  Wr 
we ice, what Blows, and Bruiſfes they & 
dure, notonly for Honour, but for Exerc 
If we turn our Backs once, we are Ronte 
and Purſu'd: That Man only is Happy, 
draws Good out of Evil ; that ſtands faſtin 
his pon, and unmov'd with any 
ternal Violence: or however, ſo little 
that the Keeneſt Arrow in the Quiver « 
Fortune is but as the prick of a Needle | 
him; rather then a Wound: And All 
other Weapons fall upon him only as Ha 
upon\.the Roof of a Houſe, that Crackles 
and Skips. off again, without any Damagg 
to the itant. k, 
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Chap. XVI. Ofa Huy Life. 
A Generous, and a Clear-ſighted Young 


Man, will take it for *a Happineſs to em +74, ,,.... 

nter ill Fortune. *Tis nothing for a «f £51 i 
Mean to hold up his Head in a Calm, bur to Wwe 
maintain his Poſt, when all others have # *% /«6- 
quitted their Ground, and there to ſtand "5 & 


upright, where other Men are beaten down, 
this is Divine, and Praiſe-worthy. What 
Il is there in Torments, or in thoſe things 
which we commonly accompt Grievous 
Croſſes ? The Great Evil is the want of 
Courage ; the Bowing, and Submitting to 
them; which can never happen to a Wiſe 
Man; for he ſtands upright under any 
Weight : Nothing that is co be born dif. 
& him ; he knows his Strength; and, 
whatſoever may be any Man's Lot, he never 
complains of, if it be his own. Nature, 
he fays, deceives no body ; ihe does not 
tell us whether our Children ſhall be Fair, 
or Foul; Wile, or Fooliſh ; Good Subjects, 
or Traytors; nor whether our Fortune ſhall 
be Good, or Bad. We muſt not Judge of 
a Man by his Ornaments; but ſtrip him of 
al the Advantages, and the Impoſtures of 
Fortune ; nay, of his very Body too; and 
look into his Mind. If he can ſee a naked 
Word at his Eyes, without ſo much as wink- 
ng ; if he make it a thing indifferent to him, 
whether his Life go out at his Throat, or at 
his Mouth ; if he can hear himſelf Sentenc'd 
to Torments, or Exile; and under the very 
Hand of the Executioner, ſay Thus to him- 
S 4 ſelf, 
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ſelf, All tha I am provided for, and "tw my. 
more, then a Man, that is to Suffer the Fate" 
of Humanity. This is the Temper of Mind 
that Speaks a Man Happy ;” and with 
This, all the Confluences of External Cons 
forts ſignifie no more then the Perſonaring 
of a King upon the Stage ; when the Cur, 
tain is drawn, we are Players again, Not 
that T pretend to except a Wiſe Man _—y 
the number of Men, as it he had no 
of Pain. Burt I reckon him as compounded 
of Body, and Soul: The Body is irrationg 
and may be Gali'd, Burnt, —_—_ 
the Rational Part is Feailefs, Invincible, an 
not to be ſhaken. This is it that I recken 
upon 4s the Supreme Good of Man ; which, 
till ic be perfected, is but an unſteady Ag 
tation of Thought 3 and in the Perfedi 
an Immoveable Stability : Ir is not in aw 
Contentions with Fortune, as in thoſe of the 
Theatre, where we may throw down our 
Arms, and pray for Quarter : But herew 
muſt Dye Firm and Reſolute. © There net 
no Encouragement to thoſe things whichv 
are Inclin'd to by a Natural Inſtin&; s 
the Preſervation of our ſelves with Eaſe, 
and Plca'urez bur, if ic comes to the Tryal 
of our Faich by Torments, or of our Cow 
rage by Wounds, theſe are Difficulties that 
we mult be arm'd againſt by Philoſophy and 
Precept: And yer all This is no more then 
whar we were born to; and no matter of 
Wonder at all; fothat a Wiie Man prepares 
nimielt jor ; as expetting that m— 
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May be, Will "be. My Body is frail, and 
Liable, not only to the' Impreffions of Vio- 
lence, but co: AMiidtions alſo, that Naturally 
ſucceed our Pleaſures. Full Meals bring 
Crudities; Whoring and Drinking make the 
Hands to ſhake, and the Knees to tremble. 
It is only the Surprize, and Newnefs of 
the thing, which makes that Misfortune 
Terrible, which by Premeditation mightebe 
made Ealie to us. For, that which ſome 
People make Light by Sufferance, others 
do by Fore-ſight. Whatſoever is neceſſary, * 
we mult bear patiently. ?Tis no new thing 
to Dye ; no new thing to Mourn, and no 
new _ to be Merry again. Muſt I be 
Plor ? 1 thall have Company ; In Baniſh- 
ment? Pil think my ſelf Born there, It I 
Dye, I ſhall be no more Sick; and *risa thing 
I can do but once. 

LET Us never wonder at any thing * we, 
are Born to; for no Man has Reafon to L. be 
Complain, where we are all in the fame $,,,-;zu4 
Condition. He that ſcapes, might have withwhat 
ſuffer'd ; and 'tis but Equal to ſubmit to the he is Born 
Law of Mortality. We muſt undergo the ** 
Colds of Winter, the Heats of Summer ; 
the Diftempers of the Air, and Diſeaſes of 
the Body. A wild Beaſt meets us in One 
place, and a Man that is more Brutal, in 
another ; we are here aflaulted by Fire, 
there by Water. Demetrius was reſerv'd 
by Providence for the Age he lived in; to 
ſhew, that neither the Times could Cor- 
rupt Him, nor he Reform the People. He 

was 
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was a Man of an Exa& Judgment, ſteady 


to his Purpoſe, and of a ſtrong Eloquence 


z0 
not Finical in his Words, but his Senſe 


maſculine, and Vehement. He was ſo Qua- 


lified in his Life, and Diſcourſe, that he 


ſervd both for an Example, and a Ronen 
If Fortune ſhonld have offer*d that 


Government, and the Poſſeflion of the 
World, upon Condition not to lay it 


and thus II—_—_ the matter wi 
ou. ou t a Freeman to 

Ji $ a, a. Iu or an 7 
Man to pollute bimſelf with. the Dregs of 
Mankind? Why do you off:r me the 
of Princes, and of Nations, and the Price nat" 
only of 'your Blood, but of your Souls z It is 
the part of a Great Mind to bz Temperate 
in Proſperity, Relolute in Adverſity ; Tei 
De what the Vulgar Admire ; and to 
Prefer a Mediocrity to an Exceſs. Was not 
Socrates opprels'd with Poverty, Labour, nay: 
and the worſt of Wars in his own _—_ a 
Fierce and Turbulent Woman to his Wife? 
Were not his Children Indocible, and like: 
their Mother 2 After Seven and twenty: 
Years ſpent in Arms, he fell under a Slavery 
to the Thirty Tyrants, and moſt of them his 
bicter Enemies; He came at laſt ro be Sen- 


again; I dare ſay he would have refusd a 


tenc'd as @ Vialator of Religion, a Corrupter 
of Youth, and a Common Enemy to God, and 
Man. After this, he was Impriton'd, and put 
to Death by Poyſon, which was all fo far from 

working 
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even among thoſe Accidents ; i i 
berations are not Counſels, but Frauds 
Snares , and Inordinate Motions of the 
Mind ; and they are never without a thou- 
ſand Pretences, and Occaſions of doing a 
Man miſchief. They have their Informers, 
their Knights of the Poſt ; they can make an 
Intereſt with Powerful Men, and one may 
be Robb'd as well upon the Bench, as upon 
ST ny, 4 They lie in _ for Ad- 
vantages, and live in Apgitation, 
——_ Hope, and Pike 7 wh he that 
s truly Compos'd, will ſtand all Shocks, 
either of Violences, Flatteries, or Menaces, 
without Perturbation. Ir is an Inward Fear 
that makes us Curious after what we hear 
Abroad. 
I T is an Error to attribute either Good, 
or It, to * Fortune; but the Matter of it we *The Work: 
may ; and we our felves are the Occaſion of of Fwrwne 
it, being, in Effet, the Artificers of our #7e neither 
own Happineſs, or Miſery : For the Mind _ wad 
is above Fortune; if That be Evil, it makes  *' 
erery thing elſe ſo too; But if it be Right, 
and Sincere, it corrects what is wrong, and 
mollifies what is hard, with Modeſty, and 
Courage. There's a Great Difference a- 
mong thoſe that the World calls wiſe Men. 
Dome take up Private Reſolutions of Oppo- 
ng 


—_—————_— te 


verty; and Sexws, Honours. 
fome again fo Delicate, that they c: 
much as bear a Scandalous Report ; which 
the ſame thing as if a Man ſhould quarry 
for being jultied in a Croud, or daſh'das h 
walks day her He that has a gri 
ro e a Slip, to Stiith- 
ble and ro be Ti: To the Luxuridl 
Man, Frugality is a Puniſhment ; Laboan 
and Induftry to the Sluggard; nay, Stue y 
ſelf s a Torment to him. Not that th 
things are hard to us by Nature, but we 
ſelves are Vain and Irreſolute. Nay, 
wonder many of us, how any Man can 
without Wine, or endure to riſe ſo early 
a Morning. 'vM 
* Yirizews * A Brave Man muſt expe& to be tofd; 
Glorioss it for he is to ſteer his Courſe in the T 
Extremi- of Fortune, and to work againſt Wind 
BOY Weather. In the Suffering of Torments 
though there appears but one Virtue,"a 
Man Exerciſes many. That which is 
Eminent is Patience ( which is but a Br 
of Fortitude. ) But there is Prudence allo 
in the Choice of the Action, and in the 
Bearing 
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Leonidas was to carry his 300. Men in» 
tothe Straits of the Thermopyle,. 
I. 


incat angue, was worth: Ten.thou- 
of the frivolous Cavils, and Diftinti- 


perplexed , and . prick'd with -Difficulties 
Scruples, there they leave it., Our-PaE- 


be Maſter*d with Quirks, and Tricks, as if 
a Man ſhould undertake to defend the Cauſe 
of God, and Men, with a Bulruſh. It was 
a Remarkable piece of Honour, and Policy 
r, that Action of. Ceſar's, uponthe 

ing of Pompey's Cabinet at the Bartel. of 
Pharſalia : Tis probable that the Letters in 
it might have diſcovered who wert :his 
Friends, and who his Enemies ;| and-yet he 
Burnt it, without ſo much as Opening 'it; 
Eſteeming it the Nobleſt way of: Pardon- 


ing 


* Firtut is 
Invincible. 
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keep himſelf Ignoranc both of 
er, aeofthe . Te was a Brave 
Preſence 'of Mind alſo in Alexander who, 
upon Advice, That his Phyſician Phalis 
tended to Poyſon him, took the Letter! 
Adrice in One hand, and the Cup 1 
Other 3 deliv Philip the Letter to Real 
while he himſelf drank the Potion. '' © 
SOME are of Opinion; that Death' 
a * Man Cour age to ſapport Pain, and 
Pain fortifies a > Man againſt Death ? 
fay rather, that a Wiſe Man depends 
himſelf againſt Beth, and that ops, 
re 
or Dye e he is weaty 
of Life ; but he bears the One, and we 
for the Other, and carries a Divine Mid 
through all the Accidents of Humane Ii 


He looks upon Faith and Honeſty, : 


moſt Sacred _— of Mankind, and 
to be forc'd ,| nor Corry 
Reward; Ki {Bom earhim in Pon 
will be true to his Truſt: And the more! 
man labours to make him diſcover a 

the deeper will he hide it. Reſolution is 

le Defence of Humane 

neſs, and it is a wonderful Providence 
attends it. Horatias' Cocles oppos'd his inf 
RD whole Army, cill the Bri 
cut behind him, and then leap'd into 
the River, with his Sword in his hand,” and 
came'off fafe ro his Party. There was 's 


Fellow Queftion'd about a Plot upormthe Liſe 
of a Tyrant, and put to the Toca6 wy 


about him-; and ſtill as they were named, 
they were put to Death : The Tyrant ask'd 
him at laſt, If there were any more. Yes, 
Gys he, you your ſelf were in the Plotz and 
now you have never Another Friend leſt you 


CHAP. XVII 
Our Happi ; Mea 
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pO, es 
Tx Society 1 ke W ing 

umane is like orking 
of an Arch of Stone; all would fall to the 
Ground, if one Picce did not ſupport ano- 
ther, Above all things, let us have a ten- 
derneſs for Blood; and it is yet- too Little 
not to hurt, unleſs we Profit one another. . 


We are og heme poo? — Gogh j 


the Wanderer into his Way , and to 
vide our Bread with the Humble : Which 
is but the doing of Good te our Selves ; 
for we are only; ſeveral Members of one 
Great Body. + Nay, we are all of a-Conſan- 
guinity ; form*d of the fame em 
an 
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and :Deſigned to the fame End: Fhis 
obliges us to # mutoa] Tendernefs, land 


Converſe; and the Other, to. live with 


a Regard ro Equity, and Juſtice 'Fhe 
Love of Society is Natural; but the | 
of our ny is matrerof  Vircue, "ad 
Prudence: ' Noble Examples ſtir us' up 
Noble Actions; and the very” Hiſtol 
Large, and' Publick- Souls, inſpires a 
with Generous Thoughts. | It makes a 
Jong tobe in Action; eto 6 bw m 
thing that the World may be'the berrerian; 
as Protecting the Weak, Delivering 
Ny , Puniſhing the Infolent. 
a Great Blefling, the very [Conſcience of 
giving a good Example ; beſide that 
is the greateſt Obligation any Man-an 
Lay upon the Age he lives in. He that 
Converſes with the proud, ſhall be 
up; a Luſtful Acquaintance makes a 
Laſcivious; and the way to fecure a \N 
from Wickednefs, is to wichdraw from 
Examples of it. *Tis too- much to hawe 
them Near us, [but more to [have chain 
Within us: Ill Example, Pleaſure, and Ealt 
are, no doubt of it, great Corrupte 
Manners. A Rocky Ground thardens'the 
Horſes Hoof: 'The Mountanier makes #e 
beſt Soldier ; the Miner makes the beſt Pld 
nier; and Severity of Diſcipline fortifiese 
Mind. In all Exceſles, 'and'Extremitiesf 
Good, and of'{11' Fortune, let us have'rt 
courſe to Great Examples, that-have colt 
cemn'd Both. Thoſe are 'rbe beſt Infreite! 
| j 
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that Teach. Its, and provt heir Words 
by their Adtions.''” 
As an ill Air may endanger a Good Con- 
fitucion, { may a* Place of Uit-Example * 4wid e- 
pm a Good Man. Nay, there are 7 Diſe- 
bye Places that have a kind of Priviledge 5277 
_ Licentious , -and where Luxury, and boſe Com 
Difſolution of Manners, {em to be Lawful; paxior. 
for Great give both Authority, 
and Excuſe to Wickedne. Thoſe Places 
ate to be avoided as Dangerous to our Man- 
i Looknels of Crmpants oo —_ 
= C 
Conqueror by his —_ was Overcome 
wy I would as ſoon live among 
rs, as among Cooks; not but thar a 
Man may be Temperate in any Place; bur, 
to = Drunken Men Staggering up and 
where; and only the SpeRta- 
ces of af Laff, Luxury, and and Exceſs, before our 
the, it is not ſafe to e our ſelves to 
the Temptation. If the ViRorious Hannibal 
himſelf could not reſiſt ſs, What ſhall be. 
come of us then thar are Subdu'd, and give 
Ground to our Lufſts already ? He that has 
todo with an Enemy in his Breaſt, has a 
harder Task upon him then he that is to 
encounter one in the Field : his Hazard is 
Greater if he loſes Ground, and his Duty 
$ Perpetual ; for he has no Place, or Time 
or Reſt. If I give way to Pleaſure, I muſt 
ab yield to Grief, to Poverty, to Labour, 
Ambition, Anger, till I am torn to Pieces by 
wy Misfortunes, and my _ But, agai - 
al 
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Accidents; and Fortune. - -'There is 
thing that does more Miſchief to 
then Mercenary Maſters of 
that do not Live as Teach; They 
- a Scandal to Virtue. can any 
expe that a Ship ſhould Steer a F 
Courſe, when the Pilot lies wallo 
his own Vomit? ?Tis an unuſual thi 
to Learn to do Ill our Selves, and 
Inſtru& Others to do ſo: But, that 
muſt needs be very Wicked, that has 
cherd into himſelf the Wickednefs of-al 
other People. | 

* p-afticat: THE beſt Converſation is with the *Phi 

Philos. loſophers : That is to fay , with .C 

ghnen them as gps; Sr _ not wee : tha 

the be Preach to us Things Neceſlary, 

Campa!y. to the Practiſe _ There — 
Peace in Humane Life, without the 
of all Events. There is nothing that 
uu better Thoughts into a Man, or ; 
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ets him Right that is out of the way, 
a good Companion. For, the Example 
the Force of a Precept, and touches the 
Heart with an Aﬀe&tion to Goodnefs. And 
not only the frequent Hearing, and See 

of a Wiſe Man delights us, but the very 
counter of him ſuggeſts profitable Contew- 
plations ; ſuch as a Man finds himſelf moyd 
- wich,when he goes into a Holy Place. Imll 
take more Care with //bom I Eat, and Drink 
then Hhar ; for without a Friend, the Tabt 
b 
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Nay, there is not One Man of an Hundred 
that is to be truſted with Himſelf, If Cont- 
pany cannot Alter us, it may Interrupt us; 
and he that ſo much as ſtops upon the Way, 
loſes a great deal of a ſhort Life; which we 
dan e ſhorter by our Inconſtanoy. If an 

y were at our Heels, What haſte ſhould 
we make ? But Death is fo, and yet we ne- 
ver mind it. There is no venturing of 
Tender, and Eaſie Natures among the Peo- 
le ; for *tis odds that they'l go over to the 


jor Party. It would perhaps ſhake the 
Conſtancy of Socrates, Cato, Lelins, or any 
of vs all; even when our Reſolutions are at 
the Height, to ſtand the Shock of Vice that 
preſſes upon us with a kind of Publick Au- 
T 2 thorky, 


NOW though it be by Inftin& that we The mw 
Covet, Society , and avoid Sofitude, we Compeny 
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ity: It s & World of Miſhief tht 
may be done by ons Single Exampleof Ave 


& Vo 


Which wa they 


ply 


thac may be the better for Us, and we' 
Them. Theſe Reſpefts are Mutual ; 
while we Teach, we Learn. Todeal fie 
Iy; I dare not truſt my ſelf in the hatids'd 
much Company : I never £9 Abroad, ' hit 


I come Home again the ſame Man T1 wet 
Out. Some thing or other that I tiad 

in Order is diſcotmpos'd: Some Paſſion 

I had ſubdu'd, gets head again. and it is jult 
with our Minds, as it is aſter a long Ind 
poſition with our Bodies; we are grown 
Tender, that the leaſt Breath of Air expoſes 
us to a Relapſe. And it is no wonder if a Nv+ 
merous Converſation be Dangerous, whe 
there is ſcarce any ſingle Man, but bys 
. Diſcourſe, Example, or Behaviour, does & 
ther Recommend to us, or Imprint in us, # 
by a kind of Contagion, inſenſibly infet w 
with one Vice or other ; and on Gi q! 
ple, the greater is the Peril. Eſpecially 
us have a Care of Publick Spectacles _—_ 
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C33 eff 
The Bleſſings of Friendſhip.” 
+» ef tr pt Sf A 07! "0s 


O® all Felicities, the moſt Charming'# 
Norte: en On Diſpels 

ip, -' tt {weetens all our Cares;” | 
age port Sad in al E 
Nay,” if' there were tio other Comfort 
then the bare Exerciſe of ſd Generous a 
rue, even ſor that ſifgle Reaſon, a Mah w6 
not be/ without it. ide, That it is'a 
Teign Antifote againft all Calamities ; eva 
againſt the Fear of Death itſelf '- © 


BUT, we are nat yet to number our 
* Friends, by the Viſits that are made wz 
and to kad the'Decencies'of Cere 
and Commerce, with the Offices of Unita 


that makes Aﬀettions, Caine Gracems , and after him, 


« 8 Viſit. 
þ 


Livins Druſus, were the Men that intrody- 
ced among the Romans the- Faſhion of {4 

arating their Viſitants; Some were taken 
into their Cloſet, others were only admitted 
into the Anti-Chamber; and ſome again were 
fin to wait in the Hall perhaps, or in the 
Court, So that they had their Firſt, a 
Second , and their Third-rate Friends ; bt 
none of 'them True : Only they are ab 
led fo in Courſe, as we Salute Strangen 
with Tome Title or dther of Reſpedt & 
z Venture. There's 'no depending ups 
# Y Atv: 1 ge 65-0 & off SY 
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y 
Folly. That Friendſ{hip,where Men's Aﬀe- 
&ions are Cimented by an Equal, and by a 
Common Love of Goodnefs; -itis notei 
Hope, or Fear, or any Private Intereſt, that 
an ever diſlolve it ; but we'carry it with 
s to our Graves, and lay down: our Liyes 
for it with Satisfation. Paulins's Good; 
and Mine (ſays our Author) were ſo wrape 
up Nm that in Conſulting ber Com- 
fort, I provided for my Own : and when 1 
could not prevail upon her to take lefs Care 
for Me, ſhe prevail'd upon Me to take more 
Care for my Self. Some People make it 4 
Queſtion, Whether is the greater Deli 
the Enjoying of an Old Friend(bip ; or, the 
Acquiring of a New one: but; it is in Prepa- 
ring of a Friendſ{hip,and inthe Poſleflion of 
— it is with a H dman, in gens 
caping. His Delight is the Hope of hi 
T 4 Labour 
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Labour id the One Gaſe,:and the Frilit of ig) 
inthe Orhet. -My. Converſation lies | 
my Books; buryer inthe Letors of Baa 
methinks I have his Company; and when 
— 4hem;'I do toe only Write, but 
wk And in effec, a Friend is an EyxJa 

eart, 4 Tongae, a Hand,'dr all Diſtaness, 
Wheti. Friends! ſee: one another perſon 
they do not Tee: 6ne: another i a5-they 
when they are Divided, where the Media: 
tion dignifies the Profpett : Bur they. argof 
fectually-'in 'a- great meaſure Abſert{ eh 
when they are preſent. Conſider their 
apart z their private Studies; their ſeparate 
Employments ; and Neceſſary Vilits vand 
they are almoſt as much together, Divided, 
as preſent. '' True Friends are the whale 
World to one. another ; and he thats; 
Friend to himſelf, is alſo a Friend to Mas 
kind. Even in my very Studies, the great 
Delight Þrake in what 1 Learn, is the Teach 
ing of it to-Others: For, there's no Relidh, 
methinks, in the Poſleſling of any thing wht 
our a Partner: 'Nay, if Wiſdom it felt war 

offer'd me, upon Condicion only of k 
it co my fel, '1 ſhould undoubtedly refuſei. 
LUCILIUS tells me, that hews 
Written to by .a * Friend, but cautionsime 
© There withal, not' to ſay any thing to him of the 
muſt be 19 Affair inQueltion; for he himſelf ſtands up 
in Friend. On. the fame Guard. What is this, bur 
foip. Afﬀirm, and to deny the ſame thing, inthe 
ſame Breath ; in calling a'\man a Friend, 
whom we dare not as Our own 4 
0, 
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For, chere muſt 'be 'fio Relerves in Friend- 


P: As much:Deiibr asyou' 
| = oh the League 1 ﬀ& but ——_— 
| ings, or. Jealouſies rafter. Tis a prepoſite: 
rous Weaknelsi'to Love: a man_before-we 
| Know hitn, : and not to-Care-for him after. 
It requires 'Tinte-'ro! corifider; of a Frieads 
ſhip ; but,'the Refoluriam once gaken, Enti. 
des him 2o/ _— ;'-Flook upon my 

ts to beras fate in his/Breaft, as in my 
Own, t ſhall, without' any Seruple, make 
hini che Contidentrot my moſt: Secret Cares, 
and Counſels: - It goes a great way toward 
the making of a man Faithful, to let him 
underſtand; that-you Think him ſo; and he 
that does but fo'much as Suſpe& that I will 
Deceive him, gives me a kind of Right ito 
Cozen him.: 'When I am with my Friend, 
methinks I am alone, and as much as Liber- 
ty to Speak any thing, as to Think it, And 
8 our Hearts are One; 1o muſt be our In- 
tereſts, and Convenience : For Friendſhip 
lays all cthings in Common, and nothing 
can be Good to the One, that is Ill to the 
Other. I do not ſpeak of fuch a Community 
as to deſtroy one anothers Propriety ; bur, 
as the Father, and the Mother ' have ewo 
-— not one a-piece, but each of them 

wo. 

BUT, let us have a Care above all things, 
that our Kindneſs * be rightfully founded ;+ , G.. 
jor, where there is any other Invitation to nero 
Friendſhip then the Friend{bip it felf, that Friend- 
Friendſhip will be Bought, and Sold. WP 

4 & 
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__ ER Majeſty. of it, that © 
makes it only dependent Good For. 
tune. It is a Narrow Confideration for a 
Man to pleaſe himſelf in the Thought of a © 
Friend, becauſe, fays he, I ſhall have one to 
belp me , when I am Sick, in Priſon , or i 
babe in che Cooramplaion! of Doing th 
light in the ing the 
fame Offices for another. He-that loves & 
Man for his own Sake, is in an Error, &- 
Friendſhip of Intereſt cannot lait any longer 
then the Intereſt it ſelf; and this is the ” 
fon that Men in Proſperity are fo much fol 
low*d; and when -a Man goes down the 
Wind, no Body comes near him. - 'Tempos 
rary Friends will never ſtand the Teſt. Ons 
Man is forſaken for Fear or Profit ; Another 
& Betray'd: ?Tis a Negotiation, not a Friend 
ſhip, that has an Eye to Advantages: only 
through the Corruption of Times , that 
which was formerly a Friendſhip, is now 
become a Deſign upon a Booty ; Alter your 
Teſtament,and you loſe your Friend. But 
my End of Friendſhip, is to have one dearer 
to me then my ſelf; and for the ſaving 
whoſe Life, | would chearfully lay down my 
Own: taking this along with me; that ons 
ly Wiſe Men can be Friends; Others are 
but Companions ; and that there's a great 
Difference alſo betwixt Love and Friend- 
ſhip; The One may ſometime do us Hurtz 
the Other always does us Good; for ons 
Friend is Helpful to another in all Caſe, 
as well in Proſperity, as AﬀMigion. We 
| re 


| þm3 the"Qajck ; eſpecially Gra 

"& touches us to 

8 ind the Man we Tape to be fuchs Perſon 

s we wiſh. 

IT is trap with' v3 4p Sy 16> _ The Loſs of 
Living, / Commending via to ® 1 T7 
Praiſe choſe People for” ces hens 


of Hearing it. This is 4 
He was forc'd to Baniſh his ow SY 
for her Common, and Proſticured Impu- 
"I dence; and ſtill, upon Freſh Informations, 
MN te was often heard to ſa : If Agrippa, or 
| bad been now alive, this would ne. 
wer have been, But yet where the Fault lay, 
may be a Queſtion ; for prrckenznd was his 
Own , that had ns « ing ns for my 
Want of them , then ſeek 
__ The Rena yr nd <A ms 
ire, Auguſtzs could upply, and 
Repair z bs for the Lok of 7: =. lends, 
he lamented his whole Liſe after. Nerxes, 
(a Vain, and a Fooliſh Prince) when he made 
War upon Greece, One told him, *Twould 
WM never come to @ Bartel Another, That he 
i would find only empty Cities , and Countries, 
| fe they wonld me fo much as fond the wy 
Fame of his coming. Others ſooth'd him in 
the Opinion of his Prodigicus Numbers; and 
they all concurr*d to putt him up to his de- 
ſtrution. Only Demaratus adviſed him, not 
to depend too much upon his Numbers, > 
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he woold rather find chem a Burhen rom, 
then an Adv 
te Sta of ths Mounats wa 


yes oa 

Remy: an _ oo AS. 
y turn his Vaſt Numbers to. his 
CNIIE It fell out afterward as he fare 
wld, and be had Thanks for his Fidel 

JEDI 
ut on 
el him Truth ! | _—_— 
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CHAP. XIX 
He that would be Happy , muſt take an 
Account of bis Time. 


N the Diſtribution of Human Life, we 

find, that a great part of it paſſed a 
in Evil-doing ; A greater yet, in doi Jul 
Nothing at ail; and effeQually, the 
in doing Things befide our Buſineſs. Some 
hours we beſtow upon Ceremony, and Ser- 
vile Attendances 3 Some upon our Plea- 
ſures, and the Remainder runs at Waſte. 
What a deal of Time is it that we ſpend 
in Hopes, and Fears; Love, and g 
in Balls, Treats, making of Intereſts ; Su- 
ing for Offices, Soliciting of Cauſes, and 
Slaviſh Flatteries! The ſhortneſs of Life, I 
know, is the Common Complaint both of 
Fools, and Philoſophers ; as if the Time 
we have, were not ſufficient for our Duties. 
But *ris with our Lives, as with our Eſtates, 
2 good Husband makes a Little go a great 
way ; whereas let the Revenue of a Prince 
fall into the Hands of a Prodigal, *tis gone 
n a moment. So that the Time allotted 
us, if it were well imployed, were abun- 
dantly enough to anſwer all the Ends, and 
Purpoſes of Mankind. But, we ſquander 
it away in Avarice, Drink, Sleep, —_— 
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Ambition ; oy be, By Ram. 
bling Voyages ; Impertinent Studies,Change 
of Countes . and the like; and -when 
our Portion is ſpent, we find the want 
of it, though- -we gave. no heed to it in 
the Paſſage : Infomuch, that we have rs 
aq =_ _—_ _ found ith. 
You ſhall have e Peop rpetually 
playing with their Fingers , Whiſtting 


| Humming, and Talking to 
and Others conſume their Days in the 


ſing, Hearing, or Reciting of Songs, an 
mpoons. How many precious Mon 
ings do we ſpend in Conlulcation "— 

Barbers, Taylors, and Tire-Women, P 
ing, and Painting, betwixt the Comb, 
and the Glas? A Counſel muſt be called 
upon every Hair we cut, and one Cul 
amiſs, is as much as a- Bodies Life is worth 
The truth is, we are more folicitous about 
our Dreſs, then our Manners, and abou 
the Order of our Periwigs, then that -o 
the Government. Ar this rate, let us 
diſcount , out of a Life of a H 
Years , that Time which has been ſpent 
upon Popular Negotiations , Frivolous & 
mours, Domeſtick Brawls , Sauntrings up 
and down to no purpoſe ; Diſeaſes that 
we have brought upon our ſelves; and this 
large Extent of Lite will not amount pet 
haps to the Minority of another Man. k 
>a Long Being, but perchance a Short i» 
And what's the Reaſon of all this? We 
Live as it we ſhould never Die, and with 
ou 
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of Humane Fraiky ; when 
our 


we do by a Torrent, make uſe of it while 
we may have it, for it will not laft ab 
ways, | 
T H E Calamities of Humane Nature, 

may be Divided into* the Fear of Death, * No Men 
and the Miſeries , ;— _ of Ro 
And it is the great Work of Mankind, , 
to Maſter the ', and to Re&ife the 5, wigs! 
Other: And fo to Live, as neither to make & peach 
Life Irkfome to us, nor Death Terrible. Terribte. 
I ſhould be our Care, before we are Old, 

to Live Well, and when we are fo, to Die 

Well; that we may expe our End with- 

out Sadnefs: For it is the Duty of Life to 

prepare our Selves for Death ; and there 

5 not an Hour we Live, that does not 

Mind us of our Mortality : Time Runs on, 

and all Things bave their Fate, though it 

lies in the Dark: The Period is Certain 

to Nature, but, What am I the becrer for 

ic, if it be not fo to me? We propound 

Travels, Arms, Adventures, without ever 
conſidering that Death lies in the Way ; 

.Our Term is ſet, and none of WIRING 

car 


5 


- 


* We take 
more Care 
of our For. 
runes, thn 
of our Live:. 
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Near it is, but, we are all-\of;-us: Agreed, 
that the Decree 1s Unchangeable. 
ſhould we:; wonder to have: That 

us to Day ,, which might have __—_— 
to us any Minute fince we were ? 
Let us therefore Live, as it every Mo. 
ment were ro be our Laſt ; and fet our 
Accompts Right , every Day that palles 
over our Heads. We are not Ready tot 
Death, and therefore we fear ir, becaiiſe 
we do not know what will become of us 
when we are gone; and that Canſideration 
ſtrikes us with an Inexplicable Terror. 
The way to avoid this Diſtration , is to 
contract our Buſineſs, and our Thoughts; 
when the Mind is once lſerled ; a Day, or 
an Ape, is all One to us, and the Series of 
Time, which is now our Trouble, will be 
then our Delight : For he that is Steadily 
refolv'd againtt all Uncertainties, ſhall ne 
ver be diſturb'd with the Variety of the 
Let us make haſte thereiore to Live, ſincs 
every Day to a Wiſe Man is a New Life; 
For, he bas done his Buſineſs the Day be 
fore, and fo prepar*d himſelf tor the next 
that if it be not-his Laſt, he knows yet that 
it might have been ſo. No Man enjoys the 
true Taſte of Life, but he that is Willing, 
and Ready to Quit it. 

THE Wit of Man is not able to Exprefs 
the * Blindneſs of Humane Foily, in taking 
fo much more Caze of our Fortunes, our 
Houſes, and our Money, then we do of 
our Lives; Every Body breaks in upon the 
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One, Gratis, but we - betake. our ſelves to 
Fire, and , Sword, if any Man Invades the 
Other... There's no dividing in, the Caſe 
of Patrimany, but Peofile, ſhare our Time 


with us at Pleaſure : So -profuſe are we of 


that only thing, whereof we may be Ho- 
neſtly covetous: *Tis a Common Practice 
toask an Hour or two ofa Friend, for ſach, 
or ſuch a Buſineſs, and it is as eaſily gran- 
ted ; both . Parties only conſidering; the Oc- 
caſion, and,not the - thing it ſelf: They 
never put, Time to Accompt, which is the 
moſt valuable of all precious Things ; but 
becauſe they, do. nor ſee it, they reckon 
upon it as Nothing; and yet theſe Eaſe 
Men, when they come to Dye, would give 
the whole, World for thoſe: Hours again, 
which they ſo Inconſiderately caſt away be- 
fore ; but there's no recovering of them. 1f 
they could number their Days that are: yet 
to Come, as they can thoſe that are already 
Paſt, How would thoſe very People trem- 
ble az the Apprehenſion of Death, though 
a hundred year. hence, , that never ſo much 
as think of it at ,preſent, . though they 
know not but; it | may: take them. away 
the next ,, immediate ; Minute ? "Tis .an 
uſual ſaying, 1 would give my. Life for ſuch 
or Such 4; Friend, when at the ſame time 
we Do give it; without. 1o much as think- 
ing of it; Nay, when that Friend is ne- 
ver the better for it; and, we our ſelves the 
worſe. . Our Time; is ſet; and Day: and 
Night we Travel On z there's no PAIEIN 
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by the way, and *tis' not in- the' Power 
of either Prince, or People to prolong it. 
Such is the Love of Life, that even thoſe 
Decrepit Dotard®# that have loſt -the Uſe 
of it, will yet beg the Continuance of i 

and make themſelves Younger” then the 
are , as if they conld couzen even Fate 

ſelf. When'they fall ſick, what promiſes 
of Amendment if they ere 
What Exclamations againſt the Folly if 
their Miſ-fpent Time ? And yet, —_— 
Recover , they '/Relapſe. No Man ta 

Care to Live Well, but Long,” when'ye 
it is in every Bodies Power to do the'For 
mer, and in no Man's to do the Latter. 
conſume our Lives, in providing the: 
Inſtraments of Life, and Govern our fel 
ſill with a Regard'to the Future ; So 1 
we do not properly Live, but weare abt 
to Live. How great a ſhame is it, 
laying new Foundations of Life , at rl 


laſt Gaſp ; and for an Old Man, ( that a 
only prove his Age' by his Beard ,/) wi 
one Foot in the Grave, to go to Sthodl 
again ? While « we '#re Young, we" 
Learn: Our Minds are Trattable , 
onr Bodies fit ' for - Labour , and -' St 
but' when Age comes On, we arefeir'd y 
Languor , and Sloth, #flicted with Di 
and at laſt we Jeave'the World as 
norant as we come Mtv ; Only 'we 
worſe then we were Horn ;, which is' nom 
of Nature's Fault, bat Ours'; for our Fear 
Suſpicions, Perfidy, &e are 'fromwvur fe - 
| I w 


1 wiſh with all my Sou $h44.4 bag Shovgh ght 
of my End | Sch Dgra, I muſt make. the 
more Haſte now, and ſpur. on, like thoſe 
that ſet out: Late upon. a;,Journey ; It will 
de- better to Learn Late then. nok at all, 
though-it be, but, only to inſtra&t me, how 
1 may leave the Stage wath Honour. 

IN. the Diviſion of Life, there is * Time  _ 
Preſent,” Poſt, and to Come. - What. we. Do, *TimePre- 
is Short 5 what we Sha do, is Doubtf, Hs Paſt, 
bat, what we Have | dave, .is Certaing and © 
out of the Power of Fortune, The Paſlage 
of Time-is' wonderfully . quick, and; a. Man 
muſt look Backward to ſee it ; And in that 
Retro-ſpeQ; he has all paſt. Ages at a View, 
but the preſent gives us the ſlip Unper- 

ivd. *Tis but a Moment that we Live, 
and yet we are Dividing it into Childhood, 
Twth, Mans Eſtate; and Old Age, all which 

ees we bring into that narrow ,.com- 

If we do not watch, we loſe. our 
Opportunities 3 if we do not make Haſte, 
we are left, behind 3 our Beſt hours *ſcape 
us, the - worſt are to, come. The Pureſt 
part of our. Life runs. Firſt, and leaves on- 
ly the Dregs at the Bottom : And. That 
Time, which is good for nothing e'ſe, we de= 
deate to Virtue ;, and anly propound to Be- 
gin to Live, at an Age that. very few Peo- 
ple arrive at. What greater Folly can 
there be. in the World, then, this -Loſs of 
Time, the Future being ſo Uncertain, and 
the Damages ſo. irreparable? If. Death, 
de Neceſſary, why ſhould any Man Fear it ? 
u 2 And 
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And” if the Time of it be Uncertain, Why 
ſhould we not always Expet it ? We ſhould 
therefore firſt prepare our ſelves by # Vir. 
tuous Life, againſt rhe dread of an Tnevis 
table Death': And it, is not for usto pit 
off being Good, till ſuch, or ſuch a Bulineſs 
is over ; for One Buſineſs draws on Another, 
and we do as good as Sow it ; one Grain pro- 
duces more. ?Tis not enough'to Phileſo- 
phize when we have nothing elſe to do; 
but we muſt attend'Wiſdom, even to: the 
negle& of all things elſe, for we are ſofir 
from' having time to ſpare, that ra” + 
of the World would be yet too na | 
-our Buſineſs ; nor is it ſufficient not w_ 
it, but we muſt not ſo much as Inte 
It. 9 
THERE is nothing that we can* pi6- 
perly call onr Own, but our Time; and 
yet every Body fools us ont of it., thathss 
a mind to't. If a Man borrows a 
Sum of Money, there mnſt be Bondsj8 
Securities, and every Common cs 
preſently charg?d- upon Accompt : 
that has my Time, thinks he owes mens 
thing for't, though it be a Debt, that Git 
titude it ſelf 'can never repay. T can 
call any Man Poor that has enough ſtill, 
be it never ſo Little : *Tis good Advice 
yet to thoſe that have the World © before 
them, to play the- Good Husbands be 
times, for "tis too late to ſpare at the 
Bottom, when all is drawn ont to the Lees. 
He that takes away a'Day from "me, takes 
awaj 
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away What he can neyer reſtore, me. _ But - 
our. Time is either Forc'd away from us, 
or Stolen from us, 'or Loft ; Of whith, the 
laſt is the fouleſ Miſcarriage. It is in 
Life, as in a Journey : a Book, or a Comy 
panjon, brings us to our Lodging before 
we thought we were half way. Upan the 
whole Matter, we conſume our ſelves 'one 
vpon another, wichout any Regard at all to 
our own Particular. ' I'd6 not ſpeak of ſach 
33 live in Notorious Scandal, but eyen thoſe 
Men themſelyes, whom the World pro- 
nounces Happy, are ſmothered in their Fe- 
licities z Servants to their Profeſſions, and 
Clients, and drown'd ſh thelr Laſts. We 
are apt to complain of the Haughtinefs of 
Great Men, when yet there is hardly any 
of them all ſo proud, but that, at ſome time 
or other a Man may yet” hive Acceſs to him, * 
and perhaps a good word, or Look into 
the Barggin: Why do we fot rather Com- 
plin of Our ſelves, for being of all others, 
eren to our” ſelves, the moſt Deaf, and Iny 
acceſſible.” - Cert, "3 

COMPANY, and Buſineſs, are great 
*Devourers of Time, and our Yices de- * Company 
ſtroy our Lives, as well as our Fortunes, #4 Buſe- 
The Preſent js but a Moment, and perpe- pert 
tually in Flux; the time mo we call kgs" 
mind when we pleaſe, and it will abide the Time. 
Examination and InſpeQtion. But the Buſie 
Man has not Leiſure to look Back; or 
if he has, *tis.an Unpleaſant thing to re- 
b&t upon a Life to be repented of : Where- 

u 3 T5 as 
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as the Conſcience of a good Life Folio 
Man into a ſecure and perpetual P 

of a*Felicity never. to be diſturb'd, or ta 

ken away : But he that has led a ls 
Life; is afraid of his own 14g 0 my 
the Review of himſelf he finds on $f 
tite, Avarice, or Ambition, in 

tye. But ſtill he that is not at leifi lie mahy 
times to live, muſt, when his Fate comes, 
whether he will. or no, be at leiſhrs (9A Iye 
Alaſs! What is Time to Eternity ? Th 
Age of a Man, to. the Age of the Worl 
And how much of this ittle do we ſpe 
in Fears, Anxieties, - Tears, Childhood! 
Nay, we ſleep away the one half. Hol 
great a Part of it runs away in Luxury, 
Excefs: the Ranging of our Gueſts, 
Servants, and our. Diſhes ? As if we 
to Eat, and Drink, not for Satiety, þ by 
Ambition. The Nights may well ſeem nor 
that are ſo dear bought, and beſtow ] op 
on. Wine, and Women: The. Day is loſt] 
ExpeQation of the Night, and the Nigh 
in the Apprehenſion of the Morning: | 
is a Terrour in our yery Pleaſures; 
This vexatious Thought in the, very height 
of them, that They will not io. JW: 
Which is a Canker in the Deli 

the Greateſt , a Al: the moſt fockams 


Men. 
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' "CHAP. XX. 
Happy + tbe-dden che may chuſe his own 
. Buſmep. #1 


O*; The Bleſſings of Privacy, and Lei- 
ſure / The Wiſh of the Powerful,and 
Eminent, but the Privilege only of Infe- 
riors: , Who. are the only People that live 
to themſelves: Nay, the very Thought, and 
Hope of it, is a Conſolatian, even in the 
middle of all the Tumults and Hazards, 
that attend Greatneſs. Ig was Auguſtus his 
Prayer that he might live to Retire, and 
deliver himſelf from Publick Buſineſs : His 
Diſcourſes were ſtill pointing that way, 
and the higheſt Felicity which this Mighty 
Prince had in Proſpe&t, was the diveſting 
himſelf, of that Illuſtrious State, which, 
how Glorious ſoever in ſhew, had, at the 
Bottom of it only Anxiety and Care, But, 
it is One Thing to Retire for Pleaſure, and 
Another Thing for Virtue : Which muſt be 
Active, even in that Retreat, and give 
Proof of what it has learn'd : For a Good, 
and a Wiſe Man does in Privacy conſult the 
well-being of Poſterity. . Zero, and Chry- 
ſppus did greater . Things in their Studies, 
than if they had led Armies, born Offices, 
d, or given Laws : Which in Truth they did, 
| U4 not 
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not to one City alone, but to all Mankind : 
Their Quiet contributed more to the Com- 
mon Benefit, then the Sweat and Labour 
of other People. That Retreat is not 
worth the wile, which does not afford a 
Man, Greater, and Nobler Work then Bu- 
fineſs. There's no flaviſh Attendafice up- 
on great Officers z no Canvaſſing for Pla- 
ces, no making of parties ; no diſappoint- 
ments in my Pretenſion to This Charge, 
to that Regiment ;or to ſuch,-or ſuch a 
Title ;no envy of any Man's Favour, or 
Fortune :' byt a Calm Enjoyment of the 
General Bounties of Providence, in Com-' 
pany with a Good Conſcience. A wiſe 
Man is never ſo buſie, as in the Solitary' 
Contemplation of God, and the Works 


Nature. He withdtaws himſelf to attend. 
the Service of fatare Ages. And thoſe. 


Counſels which he finds ſalatary to hims 
ſelf, he commits to Writing, for the Good 
of After-times, as we do the Receipts of 
Sovereign Antidotes, or Balſams. © He that 
is well employ'd in his ſtudy, though he 
may ſeem to do nothing at all, does-the 


greateſt things yet of all others, in Afﬀairs 
both humane and Divine. To ſupply'a” 


Friend with a Sum of Money, or give 


Voice for an Office, theſe afe only Private, 


and Particular Obligations 3 but he that 
lays downs Precepts for the Governing of 
cur Lives, and the Moderating of our Paſ- 
fions, obliges Hamane Nature, not only in 
tae preſent, but in all ſucceeding - Generas 
tions, | HE 
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: HE that wonld beat quiet, let him re- 
pair 'to his * Philoſophy, a Study, that has * Philp. 
Credit- with all forts of Men. ''The Elo- 25 « 
quence' of the Bar,” or whatſoever elſe ad- 9 5'*- 
drefſes to the People, is never” without P 
Enemies : Bot Philoſophy minds-its- own 
Buſineſs, and even the worſt have an Eſteem 

for't. There -cait/ never be ſuch a Conſpi- 
racy againſt Virtue 3 the World can never 

be' ſo ' wicked, bat the very Name of a Phj- 
bſopber ſhall ſtiſt continue Venerable, and 
Sacred. \ And yet Philoſophy it ſelf -muſt 

be handled Modeſtly, and with- Caution. 

But what ſhall we ſay of Cato then, for his 
medling 'in the Broyt of a Civil War, and 
interpoting himfelf in the Qnarrel betwixt 

two enrag*d Princes ! He, that when Rome 

was Split into Two Fattions, betwixt Pompey 

and C2ſar, declar'd himſelf againſt Borb. 

| ſpeak this of Cato's laſt Part, for in his 
Former time - the Common-wealth was 

made unfit for 2 Wiſe Man's Adminiſtra- 

tion. All he could do then, was but Baw- 

ling ;- and Beating of the Ayre 3 One while 

he was Lugg'd,and Tambled by the Rabble, 

Spit upon, and 'Drag'd out of the' Forum, 

and then again barry'd out of the Senate- 

houſe to Priſon. There are ſome things 
which we propound Originally, and others 

that fall in as Acceſſary to another Propos 
fition. If a Wiſe Man Retire, tis no mat- 

ter whether he does-it, becauſe the Com- 
mon-wealth was wanting to 'Him; '6r be- 

cauſe He was wanting to it, But, to'what 

hs Repub- 
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Republick;-.ſhall a Man betake himfelf ? 
Not. $0: Athens, where Socrates was ;Colt= 
demn'd,; and; whence Arjſtotle fled. for. fear 
he ſhould . bave been condemn'd wary 
where. Vertue, was oppreſS'd by Envy., 
to Cartbage, | where, there was nothing but 
Tyranny, Injuſtice, . Gruelty, and Ingratis 
tude. - There is ſcarce any, Government 0 
be found, that will either endure a Wiſe 
Man, or. which a Wiſe Man will endure; 
So that Privacy is made neceflary, becauſe 
the only thing which is, Better, is no where 
to be had. A Man may commend Nayigh 
tion, and yet Caution us againſt thoſe ,Seys 
That . are Troubleſome, and Dangerous: 
So that. he does as good as command-\at 
not ta weigh Anchor, that commends 
ling only upon theſe Terms. He that 
ſlave to Bulineſs, is the moſt wretchedal 
Slaves. | I | 
But how ſhall I get my , ſelf at Libeny:! 
* Liberty s * We; can run any hazards for Money ;.make 
'o b« P«l- any pains for Honour 3 And why do we 
«ny Rite, Venture: ſomething, alſo for Leiſure, 
\ Freedom?: without which , we muſt expeſt 
to live and dye in a Tumult : For, {6 
as we live in Publick, Boſineſs breaks 
upon us, 45 one Billow drives on anothery 
and there's no avoiding it with either Mar 
deſty or Quiet. * It is a kind of Whirlpool 
that ſucks a Man In, and he can never. dif 
engage himſelf, A Man of Buſineſs 
in truth be ſaid to Live, and not one of 
Thouſagd underſtands. how to oat 
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tiow "to Live, and how to Dye, is the Lef- 
ſon of oy "moment of our Lives; Al 
other Arts have their Maſters. ' Asa buſie 
Life is _—_ . _—_ gory or it the. 
cateſt” of all Miferies, to be perpetually 
Sploy'd upon Orher peoples Bitſineſs ; For 
to , to Eat, to Drink at their hours ; 
to walk their Pace, and to Love, and Hate, 
as they do, is _ the vileſt of Servitudes. 
Now thongh' Bufineſs mult be quitted, ler 
it not_ be done Unſeaſonably ; the longer 
we defer it, the more we endanger our Li- 
berty ; and yet we muſt no more Fly be- 
___ the Time ; then linger when the Time 
mes ; Or however, we muſt not love Bu- 
inefs for Bufinefs'fike ; nor-indeed do we, 
but for the Profit” that goes along with it : 
For ' we Love the Reward of Miſery, thongh 
we Hate the Miſery it felf. "Many People, 
I know, ſeek Buſineſs without ' Chuſing it, 
and they are &en weary of their Lives with- 
out 'it, fot t of Entertainment in their 
own Thoughts : The Hours are Long, and 
Hateful *to rhem "when they are Alone, and 
they ſeem as ſhort in the other fide in their 
Debauches. * When they areno longer Can. 
didater, they are 'Suffragants : When they 
give over Other, peoples Buſineſs, they do 
their Own; and pretend Buſineſs, but they 
make it, and yalue themſelves npon” being 
thought Men of” Employment. "Liberty is 
the thing which they are perpetually a wi- 
ſhing, and never come to Obtain: A thing 
neither to be Bovght, nor Sold ; but a Man 
j- | muſt 
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muſt Ask ; it of Himſelf, and give it . to 
Himſelf, : He ,that has, given proof of his 
Virtue ins Publick, ſhould, do well to make 
tryal of it.in Private alſo. It is not that. 
Solitude, or a Country Life teaches Inno+ 
cence, or -Frugality ; but Vice falls of. it 
felf, without Wirnelles, .and;SpeQators z 
for the thing .ic Deſigns is to be taken no-, | 
tice of. * Did ever any Man put on Rich 
Cloaths, not to be ſeen ? Or, ſpread, the 
Pomp of his Luxury where no. body was to” 
take Notice of it; If it were not for Ad; 
mirers, and Spettators, there would be 1 
Temptations: to Exceſs; the very Keepin, 

of us from Expoſing chem, Cures us., 
Deſiring them, for Vanity. and latempe; 
rance are fed with Oftentation. 

He that has. lived at. Sea. in a Storm, let: 
him * Retire, and Dye in the Haven:; tug 
let his Retreat be wirhout Oltentation 4 
and wherein he may. enjoy himſelf with.a 
good Conſcience, without, the Want, the 
Fear, the; Hatred, or. the Deſire. of any 
thing : Not out of a leyolent Dete 

tion of Mankind, but for SatisfaQton, ar 
Repoſe. He that ſhups both Buſineſs, ar 
Mea , either out of Envy, or any 0 
Diſcontent, his Retreat is but. to the 
of a Mole: Nor does . he Live to himſelf, 
as a Wiſe Man does, but, .to his Bed, his 
Belly, and bis Luſts. Many People ſeem 
to Retire out of a Wearineſ; of Publick 
Aﬀairs, and the Trouble of Diſappoints 
ments ; and yet Ambition finds them: our 
eve 
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even in that Receſs, into which; Fear, and 
Wearineſs had caſt them'; and io } does 
Luxury, Pride, and moſt of the Deſtemhpers 
of a publick Life. There are 'many*that 
Lye Cloſe, not that they may Live 'Secure- 
ly, but that they may Tranſpgreſs more pri- 
vately; It is' their Conſcience, not their 
State, that makes them keep a Porter, for 
they live at ſuch a Rate, that'to be ſeen be- 
fore they be aware, is to be deteQed: Cra- 
tes ſaw a young Man Walking by himſelf; 
Have a Care, ſays he, of Lewd "Company. 
Some Men are buſie in Idtkeneſs, and make 
Peace more Laborious and" Troubleſome 
then War: Nay, and more' Wicked too, 
when they beſtow it-upon ſach Luſts, and 
other Vices, which even the 'Licence of a 
Military Life would notendure. ' We can- 
not call theſe People men of Leiſure, that # 
are wholly taken op with their Pleaſures. 
A Troubleſome Life is much to be prefer'd 
beforea flothful one, and it is- a' Strange 
thing Methinks, that any Man ſhould fear 
Death, that has bury'd himſelf alive; as 
Privacy, without Letters, is but the Bury- 
ing of a Man Quick. (0 93439) 
THERE are ſome that make a/Boaſt of 

their * Retreat, which is but'a kind of La- *SwmeMen 
zy Ambition : They retire, to/make People ire ts be 
ralk of Them, whereas I would rather with- tae os 
draw to ſpeak with my Self.” And what 

- ſhall that be; but that which we-are apt to 
ſpeak of cne-another? I will ſpeak ill of 
my Self; 1 will Examine, Accoſe, and = 

ni 
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niſh my lnfirmities. I have no deſign £6 
be cry'd up for a Great ,Man, that has re- 
nounc'd the World in a Contempt of - the 
Vanity, and Madaefs of 'Hymane Life ; ] 
blame no bady bur my Self, -and I addreG 
only to my Self. He that comes to me for 
help, is: Miſtaken, for-1 am; not @ Phyſician 
but a Patient z-And-1 ſhall be well enough 
content to have it faid, when any Man 
leaves me, -/ took him for 4 Happy, and-« 
Learned Man, and traly 1 find. ne ſuch mat- 


cer, TI had- rather have /my- retreat Par-" 
don'd, then Envy'd. There are ſome Grea-- 
tures ' that Confound. their Footing about: 


their Dens,that they may not be found one; 
and ſo ſhould a Wiſe Man in the Caſe + 


his Retirement. When the Door is open, 
the Thief paſſes it by,' as not worth his 


d while; but, when "tis Bolted, and Scald; 
*is a Temptation for People co be prying. 
To have it ſaid, That ſeach 4 one 45. never 
out of his Study ;, and ſees. nd Body, &c. this 
Furniſhes Matter for Diſcourſe. He that 
makes his Retirement too Strict, and Se- 


vere, does as - 0 as Call Company to 
it n=” 


take Notice ; 

EVERY Man knows his own Conftitu- 

* Philſ> tion. ' One * Eaſes his 'Stomach by Vomi 
r___ Another' ſupports it with good Nouriſh 
an! Free= ment : He that has the Gout forbears Wine, 
dom. and Bathing, and every Man applies to-the 
Part that is moſt Infira. ' He that ſhewsa 
Gouty Foot, A Lame Hand, or Contracted 
Nerves, ſhall be permitted to lie fill ond | 

oem 
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attend his Cure. And why not i in the 
Vices of his Mind ? We muſt diſcharge all 
Impediments, and make way for Philoſo- 
phy, as a Study-inconſiſtent with Common 
Buſineſs. To all other things we muſt de- 
ny our ſelves openly, and frankly ::'When 
we are Sick, we refaſe Viſits, keep our 
ſelves cloſe, gnd lay aſide all Publick Cares ; 
and ſhall we not doas much when we Philo- 
ſophize ? Bulſineſs.is the Drudgery of the 
World, and only: fit for Slaves, but Con- 
templation is the Work of wiſe Men. Not 
but'/that Solitude, and Company may be 
alow*d - to ' take "their Turns :: The One 
Creates in us the Love of Mankind-, the 
Other That of our ſelves : Solitude Re- 
lieves us when we are Sick of Company ; 


and Converſation, i when we are weary of 


being Alone 3 ſo that the One 'Cures the 
Other: - There is no Man, in fine, ſo miſera- 
ble, as he thatis -at a loſs how 10 ſpend bis 
Time. -He is "Reſtleſs in his thoughts ; 
inſteady in his Counſels ; DiGatisfy%d with 
the Preſent ; Solicitous: for - the Future ; 
whereas he that 'prudently computes his 
Hours and his Buſineſs, does not only for- 
tifie himſelf againſt the Common Accidents 
of Life, but improves /the -moft Rigorous 
Diſpenſations of Providence to his Com- 
fort ;\and'ſtands Firm under all the Tryals 
of Humane weakneſs: [! ' 
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The Contempt of Death 'makes all the Aa 


ſeries of Life Eaſfie toms. : il 


| 13 
T is a hard Task to Maſter the Nature 
Deſire of Life, by a Philoſophical-C 
tempt: of .Death ; and: to'- convince: $f 
World, that there is no -hurt in'e, - 
cruſh an Opinion that was brought np wi 
us from our Cradles, What Help ? 'W 
Encouragement ? What ſhall we ſay $0: 
mane Frailty, to carry it » Fearleſs thr 
the Fury of Flames, and upon the Poin 
Swords? What Rhetorick ſhall we 
bear down the Univerſal Conſent of Peogk 
to ſo dangerous an Error ?. The Capti 
and Superfine Subtilties of the Schools 
never do the Work : They ſpeak we 
Things ſharp, but utterly unneceſſary, au 
void of effet&. The: Truth of it is, th 
is but one Chain that holds all the -W 
in Bondage, and that's: the Love of-ka 
It is not that 1 prdponnd -the' maki 
Death ſo indifferent tous, as) it is 'W 
a Man's Hairsbe Even, or; Odd : For 
with Seif-Love, and an; Implanted-Delit 
in every thing of Preſerving: it ſelf; 
long Acquaintance betwixt the Soul, 
Body ; Friends may be loth to part, and 
Death may carry an Appearance of Evil 
though 


| 
| 
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though in truth it is it ſelf no Evil at all. 
Beſide that, we are to go to a ſtrange Place, 
in the Datk, and under great Uncertain- 
ties of our Future State : So that People 
Die in Terror, becauſe they do not know 
whether 'they are to $0, and they are apt 
to Fanſie the worſt of what they do not 
underſtand : Theſe Thonghts are indeed 
ſufficient to ſtartle a man of great Reſolu- 
tion, without a wonderful Support fron 
Above. And moreover, our Natural Scru- 
ples, and - Infirmities are aſſiſted by: the 
Wits, and -Fancies ,of all Ages, in their 
Infamous, and Horrid Deſcriptions of ano- 
ther World: Nay, taking it_ for granted, 
that there will be a Reward and Puniſh- 
ment, they are yet more afraid of an Anni- 
lilation, then of Hell it ſelf. 

BUT, What is it we fear ? Oh! "Tis. 4 
terrible thing to die. Well! and is it not 
better Once to ſuffer it, * then always to « »7;, , 
Fear it ? the Earth it ſelf ſuffers both With Folhro fear 
me; and Before me. How many Iſlands are P:6. 
ſmallowed up in the Sea ? How many Towns | 
do we Sail over? Nay, How many Nati- 
ons are wholly Loſt, either by Inundati- 
ons, or Earthquakes? And ſhall 1 be a- 
fraid of my little Body ? Why ſhould I, 
that am ſure to. Die, and. that all other 
things are Mortal, be fearful of comming to 
my laſt Gaſp my Self? It is the Fear of 
Death that makes us Baſe, and troubles, 
anddeſtroys the Life that we would pre- 
ſerve ; That Aggravates = — 
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and makes them Formidable. We depend 
but upon a flying Moment. Die we muſty 
but When ? What's that to us; It is the. 
Law of Nature; the Tribute of Mortal 
and the Remedy of all Evils. *Tisonly th 
Diſguiſe that Aﬀrights us; as Children 
are Terrify'd with a Vizor. Take aw 
the Inſtruments of Death, the Fire, 
Ax, the Guards, the Executioners, 
Whips, and the Racks: take away 
Pomp, I ſay, and the Circumſtances 
accompany it, and Death is no more t| 
what my Slave yeſterday Contemn'd : 
Pain is nothing to a Fit of the Stone ; 
be Tolerable, it is not Great; and if 
tolerable, it cannot laſt long, 
nothing that Nature has made N | 
which 1s more Eaſie then Death: We 
longer a-coming into the World, then a6 
ing ont of it; and there is not any 
of our Lives, wherein we may not 
nobly Expe& it. Nay, 'Tis but a M 
Work, the parting of the Soul and 
What a ſhameis it then to ſtand in Fear 
any thing ſo long, that's over ſo ſoon? * 
*The Fey NOR Is it any great matter to * oye 
of Death is come this Fear : For we have Examples: 
Eaſily + well of the meaneft of Men, as of the 
*creame teſt that have done it, There was a 
low to be expoſed upon the Theatre, w 
in diſdain, thruſt a Stick down his 
Throat, and Choak'd himſelf: And 
ther on the ſame O ccaſion, pretending to 
nod upon theChariot, as if he were _—_ 
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eaſt his Head betwixt the Spokes of the 
Wheel, and kept his Seat till his Neck 
was broken. Calig»ls, upon a Diſpute with 
Canine Fulus , Do not flatter your ſelf, ſays 
he, for I have given Order to pat you ro De J, 
I thank your moſt Gracious Majeſty for it, 
fays Cane, giving to underſtand perhaps, 
that under his Government, Death was 
a Mercy: For he knew, that Caligula 
ſeldom fail'd of being as good as his Word 
in that Caſe. He was at Play when the Of- 
ficer carried him away to his Execution, 
and beckoning to rhe Centurion, Fray, 
figs he, will you bear me wirnep, when 1 
am dead, and gone, that I bad the better of 
the Game. * He was a Man exceedingly be- 
loved, and lamented: And for a Farewel, 
ifter he had Preach'd Moderation to his 
Friends: Tow, ſays he, are here diſputi 
about the Immortality of the Soul, arid I 
ww 4 going to learn the Truth of it ;, If I dif= 
cover any thing upon that Point, you ſhall bear 
on?, Nay, the moſt Timorous of Crea- 
tures, when they ſee there's no eſcaping, 
they oppoſe themfelves to all Dangers 3 
the Deſpair gives them Courage, and the 
Neceſſity - overcomes the Fear. Socrates 
was Thirty days in Prifon after his Sen- 
tence; and had time enough to have Stary'd 
himſelf, and ſo to have prevented the Poy- 
fon ; but he gave the World the Blefling 
of his Life as long as he could, and took 
that Fatal Draught, in the Meditation, 
ind Contempt of Death. Aarceliiims, in 
| % 4 8 De« 
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a Deliberation upon Death, call'd ſeveral 
of his Friends about him : One was fi 
and Advis'd what he . himſelf would have 
done in the Caſe : Another gave the Coun« 
ſel which he . thought arcelmus would 
like beſt ; but a Friend of his, that was a 
Stoick, and a ſtout Man, reaſon'd the Mat- 
ter to him after this manner : Mare 
do not trouble your felf, as if it were ſuch 
a mighty Buſineſs that you have now in 
hand ; *tis Nothing to Live; all your Ser- 
vants do it, nay, your very Beaſts . too; 
but, to Die Honeſtly, and Reſolutely, 
that's a great Point. Conſider with your 
ſelf, there's nothing pleaſant in Life, but 
what you have talted already, and -that 
which is to come is.but the ſame over a« 
gain; And how many Men are there-in 
the World, that rather chuſe to Die, then 
to ſuffer the Nauſcous Tediouſneſs of the 
Repetition ? Upon, which Diſcourſe he.fa- 
ſted himſelf to Death. . It was the Cuſtom 
of Pacuvinus to Solemnize in a kind of Pa- 
geantry,every day, his own Funerals. When 
he had Swill'd, and Gormandiz'd, to a 
Luxurious, and Beaſtly Exceſs, he way cat- 
ry'd away from Supper. to Bed, with this 
Song, and Acclamation, He has Liv'd, He 
has Liv'd. That which he did in Lewd» 
neſs, would become us to do in Sobel 
and Prudence. If it ſhall pleaſe God ta 
another day to our Lives, let us thankfully 
receiye it, but however, it is our Happieſt, 
and Secureſt Courſe, ſo to compory. as 
yes 
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ſelves to Night, that we may have no Anxi- 
ous dependence u to Morrow. ' He that 
can ſay, I have Liv'd this Day, makes the next 
clear again. | 

DEATH is the worſt that either the 
*Severity of Laws, or: the Cruel', of Ty- * Xe the 
rants can impoſe upon us; and it is the P*ſp!ſes 
Utmoſt extent of the Dominion of Fortune. _— 
He that is fortified againft That, muſt con- ing, * 
ſquently be Superiour to all other difficul- 
ties that are but in the' Way to't. Nay, 
and in ſome Occaſions, it, requires more 
Courage to Live, then to Die. He that 
is not prepared for Death, ſhall be per- 
petually troubled, as well with vain A 
prehenſions, as with real Dangers. It is 
not Death it ſelf that is dreadful, but the 
Fear of jt that goes before it. When the 
Mind is under a Conſternation, there is no 
State of Life that can pleaſe us, for we do 
not fo much endeavour to avoid Miſchiefs, 
to Run away from them: and the grea- 
teſt Slauter is upon a flying Enemy. Had 
not a Man better breath ont his Laſt once 
for all, then lie qr Pains, Con- _ 
ſaming by Inches, looſing of his Blood by 
Drops, and yet how many are there that 
are ready to betray there Country, and 
their Friends, and to proſtitute their ve- 
ry Wives, and Daughters, to preſerve a 
Miſerable Carkaſs? Madmen, and Chil- 
dren have no apprehenſion of Death, and 
it were 2 Shame that our Reaſon ſhould not 
do as much towards our Security as their 

R y Folly. 
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Folly. But, the great Matter is to Die 
Conliderately, and Chearfully, upon the 
Foundation of Virtue; for Life, in is ſelf; 
is Irkſome ; and only Eating,and Drinking; 
in a Circle. 
HOW many are there, that betwixt 


* All Men * Apprehenſions of Death, and the 


muſt Die, 


' the thing we fear is in every Bodies Power 


ries of Life, are at their Wits End what 
to do with themſelves? Wherefore, let us 
fortifie our ſelves againſt thoſe Calamities, 
from which the Prince is no more exempt 
then the Beggar. Pompey the Great had 
his Head taken off by a Boy, and an Ey- 
nuch ( young Prolomy, and Photinus.) Cal 
gula commanded the Tribune Decimus to 
kill Lepidus z and another Tribune (Che: 
reas )did as much for Caligula. Never wi 
any Man ſo Great, but he was as Liable 
ſufter Miſchief, as he was able to do it 
Has not a Thief, or an Enemy your Throat 
at his Mercy? Nay, and the meaneſt of 
Servants has the Power of Life, and Death 
over his Maſter, for whoſoever contemns 
his own Life, may be the Maſter of Ano 
ther Bodies. * You will find in Story, that 
the Diſpleaſure of Servants has been's 
Fatal, as that of Tyrants: And what mat» 

ters it, the Power of him we Fear, w 
Suppoſe I fall into the Hands of an Enemy, 

and the Conqueror Condemns me to be 
in Triumph: It is but carrying me thither 
whither I ſhould have gone without him 3 
that is to ſay, toward Death, whither 1 
COERD | | - haye 
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have been marching ever ſince I was born. 

It is the Fear of our Laſt Hour that diſquiets 
all the Reſt. By the Juſtice of all Conſti- 
tutions, Mankind is Condemn'd to a Ca- 
ital Puniſhment: Now how deſpicable 
would that Man appear, who being Sen- 
tenc*d to Death in Common with the whole 
World, ſhogld only Petjrion, that he might 
be the laſt Man brought to the Block ? 
Some men are particularly afraid of Thun- 
der, and yet extreamly careleſs of Other, 
and of greater Dangers: as if that were 
all they have to Fear. Will not a Sword 

a Stone, a Fever, do the work as well ? 
Suppoſe the Bolt ſhould hit us, it were yet 
braver to die with a Stroke, then with the 
Bare Apprehenſion of it : Beſide the Vani- 
ty of Imagining, that Heaven and Earth 
ſhould be put into ſuch a Diſorder only for 
the Death of one Man. A Good, and a 
Brave Man is not mov'd with Lightning, 
Tempeſts, or Earthquakes : but perhaps 
he would voluntarily plunge himſelf into 
that Gulph, where Otherwiſe he ſhould 
only fall: the cutting of a Corn, or the 
ſwallowing of a Fly, is enough to diſpatch 
a Man; and "tis no matter how great That 
is, that brings me to my Death, ſo long as 
Death it ſelf is but Little. Life is a ſmall 
matter ; but %is a matter of importance to 
Contemn it. Nature that Fegot us, ex- 
pells us, and a berter, and a ſafer Place is 
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provided for us. And what is Death, but - 


a Cealing, to be what we were before; we 
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are kindled, and put out ; to Ceaſe to Be. 
and not to Begin to Be, is the ſame thing 
We die daily ; and while we are growing," 
our Life decreaſes: every moment that 
paſſes, takes away part of it: All that's 
paſt is Loſt : Nay, we divide with Death 
the very Inſtant that we Live. As the laſt 
Sand in the Glaſs does not Meaſure the 
Hour, but finiſhes it ; ſo the Laſt Moment 
that we Live does not make up 
but concludes. There are ſome that Pray 
more earneſtly for Death, than we do for 
Life but it is better to receive it chear- 
fully when it Comes,then to haſten it before 
the time. | 

BUT, What is it that we would live 


*To what longer for ? * Not for our Pleaſures ; fot 
end ſhould thoſe we have taſted over and over, eyel 


we Covet 


Life, 


to Satiety : ſo that there's no Point of 
Luxury that's New to us ; But a Man would 
be loth to leave his Country, and bis Friends 
behind him. That is to ſay, he would have 
them go Firſt ; for that's the leaſt part of 
his Care. Well! But I would fain live t 
do more Good, and diſcharge my ſelf in tht 
Offices of Life: As if to die were not the 
Duty of every Man that Lives. We are 
loth to leave our Poſſeſſions; and no Man 
Swims well with his Luggage. Weareall 
of us equally Fearful of Death, and Igno- 
rant of Life-: But, what can be more ſhame- 
ful, then to be Solicitous upon the Brink 
of Security ? 1f Death be at any time tobe 
Fear'd, it- is Always to be Fear'd Fo 
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the way never to Fear it, is to be often 
thinking of it. To what end is it to put 
off, for a little while, that which we cannot 
avoid ? He that dies, does but follow him 
that is dead. Why are we then ſo long 4- 
fraid of that which is ſo little a while 4 doing ? 
How miſerable are thoſe People that ſpend 
their Lives in the diſmal Apprehenſions of 
Death! For, they are beſet on all hands, 
and every Minute in dread of a Surprize. 
We muſt therefore look about us, as if we 
were in an Enemies Country ; and Conſider 
our Laſt Hour, not as a Puniſhmene, but 
as the Law of Nature : The Fear of it is a 
Continual Palpitation of the Heart, and 
he that overcomes That Terror, ſhall ne- 


yer be troubled with any Other. Life is a 


Navigation 3 we are Perpttually wallow- 
ing, and daſhing one againſt another ; 
Sometimes we ſuffer Shipwrack , but we 
are, always in danger, and in ExpeQation 
of it. And, what is it when it comes, but 
either the end of a Journey, or a Paſſage ? 
It is as great a Folly to Fear Death, as to 
Fear Old Age. Nay, as to Fear Life it ſelf ; 
For he that: would not die, ought not to 
live, ſince Death is the Condition of Life. 
Belide, that it is a Madneſs to fear a thing 
that is Certain; for where there is no 
doubr, there is no Place for Fear. | 

We are ſtill chiding of * Fate, and even 
thoſe that exat the moſt rigorons Juſtice 
betwixt Man and Man , are yet themſelves 
Unjuſt to Providence. Why was ſuch a Oni 
ba taken 
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*To Die, is 
to obey Na- 
fare. 
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taken away in the Prime of bis Tears ? As if 
it were the Number of Years that makes 
Death eaſie to us, aud not the Temper of 
the Mind. He that would live a little 
Longer to day, would be as loath to Diea 
Hundred Years hence. But, which is more 
Reaſonable, for us to obey Nature, or for 
Nature to obey Us? Go we muſt at Laſt, 
and no matter how ſoon : *Tis the Work 
of Fate to make us Live Long, but "tis the 
Buſineſs of Virtue to make a ſhort Life ſuf- 
ficient. Life is to be meaſur'd by Action 
not by Time ; a Man may Die Old at 
Thirty, and Young at Fourſcore. Nays 


\ 


the One Lives after Death, and the Other 


Periſh'd before he Dy'd. I look upon Ages 
among the Effefts of Chance. How long 
I ſhall live is in the Power of Others, but 
it is in my Own, how Well, The largeſt 
ſpace of time, is to Live till a Man is 
Wiſe. He that Dies of Old Age, does 
no more then go to Bed when he is weary. 
Death is the Teſt of Life, and it is that 
only - which diſcovers what we are, and dis 
ſtinguiſhes berwixt Obſtentation, and Virs+ 
rue. A man may Diſpute, Cite great Au« 


thorities, Talk Learnedly, Huff it out,. 


and yet be rotten at Heart. But let us 
Soberly attend our Buſineſs, and ſince it is 
Uncertain, When, or Where we ſhall Die, 
let us look for Death in all Places, and at 
all Times : We can never Study that Point 
too much, which we can never come t0 
Experiment, whether we know it or = 

| "1 
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I isa bleſſed thing to diſpatch the Buſineſs 
of Life before we Die; and then to Ex- 
peſt Death in the Pofſeſſion of a Happy 
Life. He's the Great Man, that is willing 
to Die, when his Life is pleaſant to him. 
An Honeſt Life is not a Greater Good then 
on Honeſt Death. How many Brave young 
men, by an Infſtin& of Nature, are carry* 
on to Great Ations, and even to the Con- 
tempt of all Hazards? 

'TIS Childiſh to go out of the * World *'7i- Chil- 
Groaning, and Wailing, as we came into't. NY. amen 
Our Bodies muſt be away c 
Secundine that wraps up the < ba 
other being only the Covering of the Ip 
We ſhall diſcover the Secrets of Na- 
ture; the Darkneſs ſhall be diſcuſs'd, and 
our Souls Irradiated with Li bs aol and 'Glo- 
ry: A Glory without a Shadow a Glory 
that ſhall ſurround us, and from whence 
we ſhalllook down, and ſee Day, and Night 
beneath us. If we cannot lift up our Eyes 
toward the Lamp of Heaven without daz- 
ling, What thall we do when we come to 
behold the Divine Light in its Illuſtrious 
Original ? That death which we ſo much 
dread, and decline, is not a Determinati- 
on, but the Intermiſſion of a Life, which 
will return again. All thoſe things that 
are the very Cauſe of Life, are the way to 
Death : We Fear it, as we do Fame, but it 
is a great Folly to Fear Words. Some 
People are ſo impatient of Life, that they 
are ſl wiſhing or Death z but he _ 

wiſhes 
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wiſhes to Die, does not deſire itz Let us 
rather wait God's Pleaſure, and Pray for 
Health, and Life. If we have a Mind'to 
Live, Why do we wiſh to Die? If we have 
a mind to Die, we may do it without tal- 
king of it. Men are a great deal more 
Reſolute in the Article of Death it ſelf, then: 
they are about the Circumſtances of it. For: 
it gives a Man Courage to Conſider, that 
his Fate is inevitable ; the ſlow Approches 
of Death are the moſt troubleſome to us; 
as we ſee many a Gladiator, who, upon his 
Wounds, will dire& his Adverſary's Wea- 


pon to his very Heart z though but Timo- 
rous perhaps in the Combat. There are 
ſome that have not the Heart either to Live, 
or Die, and that's a Sad Caſe. But this 
we are ſure of, The Fear of Death is a Cons 
tinnal Slavery, as the Contempt of it is Cer- 


tain Liberty. 
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Conſolations againſt Death from the Provyi- 
dence, and the Neceſlity of it. 


= Life is only a Prelude toEternity, 
where we are to expe& Another Ori- 
ginal, and Another State of Things: We 
have no Proſpe&t of Heaven Here, but at 
a Diſtance ; Let us therefore expe&t our 
Laſt, and Decretory Hour, with Courage. 
'The Laſt ( I fay )to our Bodies, but not 
to our Minds: Our Lvggage we muſt leave 
behind us, and return as Naked out of the 
World, as we came into*t. The day which 
we Fear as our Laſt, is but the Birth-day of 
our Eternity ; andiit is the only way to't : 
So that what we Fear as a Rock, proves 
to be but a Port; ..In many Caſes to be 
Deſir'd, never to be Refus'd ; and he that 
Dies Young, has only made a Quick Voy- 
age on't. Some are Becalm'd'; Others cut 
it away before the. Wind ; and we Live juſt 
as we Sail-: Firſt, we run our Childhood out 
of ſight ; our Youth next; and. then our 
Middle Age : After That, follows Old Age, 
and brings us to the Common End of Man- 
kind, It is a great Providence that we 
have more ways Out of the World, then 
we haye Into*r. Our Security ſtands upon 
a Point, 
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a Point, the very Article of Death. It 
draws a great many Bleſſings into a very 
Narrow Compaſs : And although the Fruit 
of it does not ſeem to extend to the De- 
fun&, yet the difficulty of it is more then 
balanc*d by the Contemplation of the Fu- 
ture. Nay; ſuppoſe that all the Baſineſy 
of This World ſhould be forgotten ; or 
my Memory traduc'd, What's all this to 
me? 1 Have done my Duty. Undoubtedly 
That which puts an End goall other Evils 
cannot bea very great Evil it Self; and yet 
it is no eaſy thing for fleſh and Blood to 
deſpiſe Life. What if Death comes? If 
it does not ftay with us, why ſhould we 
Fear it? One Hangs himſelf for a Miſtreſs; 
Another Leaps the Garret Window 0 + 
void a Cholerick Maſter 3a Third runs & 
way, and Stabs Himſelf, rather then he will 
be brought back again. We ſee the Forcy,. 
even of our Infirmities, and ſhall on 
then do greater things for the Love of Vi 
tue ? To ſuffer Death, is but the Law of 
Nature 3 and- it is a great Comfort thit 
can be done but Once ; in the very Cons 
vulſions of it, we have this Conſolationz 
that our Pain is near an end, and that 
it frees us from all the Miſeries of Life: 
What it is, we Know not; and it were 
Raſh to Condemn, what we do not Under 
ſtand : But this we Preſume, either that 
we ſhall paſs out of This into a Better Life, 
where we ſhall live with Tranquility an 
Splendor ia Diviner Marffions, or elſe re- 
turn 
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turn to our firſt Principles, free from the 
Senſe of any Inconvenience. There's No- 
thing Immortal, Nor Many things Laſting ; 
but by Divers ways every thing comes to 
an End. What an Arrogance is it then, 
when the World is ſelf ſtands Condemn'd 
to a Diſſolution, that Man alone ſhould ex- 
pe to live for Ever ? It is Unjuſt not to 
allow unto the Giver, the Power of diſpo- 
fing of his Own bounty ; and a Folly, on- 
ly to value the Preſent. Death is as much 
a Debt, as Money ; and Life is bat a Jour- 
ney towards it. Some diſpatch it Sooner, 
others Later z but we muſt All have the 
fame Period. The Thunder-bolt is un- 
doubtedly juſt, that draws, even from 
thoſe that are ſtruck with it, a Veneration. 
A Great Soul takes no Delight in ſtaying 
with the Body, it confiders whence it Came, 
and Knows whither it is to Go. The day 
will come, that ſhall ſeparate this Mixture 
of Soul, and Pody ; of Divine, and Hu- 
mane : My Body 1 will leave where I found 
It; My Soul | will Reſtore to Heaven, which 
would have been There already, but for 
the Clog that keeps it down : And beſide ; 
How many men have been the worſe for 
longer Living, that might have dy*d with 
Reputation, if they had been ſooner taken 
away? How many Diſeppointments of 
Hopeful Youths, that have proved diſſo- 
lute men ? Over and above the Ruines, 
Shipwracks, Torments, Priſons, that at- 
tend Long Life: A Bleſling fo —_ 
Taart 
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that if-a Child were in condition to. Judge* 
of it, and at Liberty to Refuſe it, he would; 
not take it. 

*haGod * WHAT Providence has made Neceſ- 

bas made ſary, Humane Prudence ſhould comply: 

prong M with Cheerfully : As there is a Neceſlity 
complywith Of Death, ſo that Neceſlity is Equal, and 

Cheerfully, Invincible. No man has cauſe of ; 
plaint for that which Every Man muſt 
fer as well as himſelf. When we 
die, we Will not, and when we would 
we muſt : But, our Fate is Fixt, and L 
voidable is the Decree, Why do we 
ſtand Trembling when the Time comes# 
Why do we. not as well lament that we 
not Live a Thouſand years ago, as that we 
ſhall not be alivea Thouſand years hence} 
"Tis but traveling the Great Road, and & 
the Place whither we muſt All go at Laſts 
"Tis but ſubmitting to the Law of Nature 
and to that Lot which the whole World 
has ſuffered, that is gone Before us ;and & 
mult They too, that are to Come After ute 
Nay, how many. Thonſands, when aug; 
Time comes, will Expire in the ſame Me 
ment with us? He that will not Followz 
ſhall be drawn by Force : And, Is itn 
much better now to do That willingly. 
which we ſhall otherwiſe be made to do 
ſpight of our Hearts ? The Sons of Moral 
Paretits muſt expe& a Mortal Poſterityz 
Death is the End of Great and Small. We | 
are Born Helpleſs, and expos'd to the Inju-* 
rics of all Creatures, and of all Wenner 
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The very Neceſſaries of Life are deadly to 
us. We meet with our Fate in our Diſhes, 
in our Cups, and in the very Air we Breath ; 
Nay, our very. Birth is Inavuſpicions, for 
we come into the World Weeping ; and in 
the Middle of our Deſigns, while we ate 
meditating great Matters, and ſtretching 
of our Thoughts to After Ages, Death 
euts us off, and our longeſt Date is only. 
the Revolution of a few years. One Man 
Dies at the Table; Another goes away 
in his Sleep; A Third in his Miſtreſs's 
Arms; a Forth is Stabb'd ; Another is 
Sung with an Adder, or Craſh'd with the 
Fall of a Houſe. We have ſeveral- ways 
to our End, but the End it ſelf, which is 
Death, is ſtill the ſame.  Whethes we die 
by a Sword, by a Halter, by a Potion, or 
by a Diſeaſe, "cis all but Death. A Child 
dies in the-Swadling Clouts, and an Old 
Man at a Hundred ; they are both Mortal 
dike, though the One goes ſooner then 
the Other. All that lies betwixt the Cra- 
de and the Grave, is ancertain: If we come- 
pute the Troubles, the Life even of a Child 
s Long; \if the Swiftneſs of the Paſſage ; 
That of an Old Man is ſhort ; The whole 
s ſlippery, and Deceitful, and only Death 
Certain ; and yet all People Complain of 
That which never Deceiv'd any Man. Se- 
necio rais'd himſelf from a Small Beginning, 
to a Vaſt fortune, being very well skill'd 
in the Faculties both of Getting, and of 
Keeping 3 and either a them was ſhſclent 
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for the doing of his Buſineſs. He was 
a Man lnfinitely Careful, both of his Patri- 


. mony, and of his Body. He gave me a 


Mornings Viſit ( fays our Author) and afe 
ter that Viſit, he went away, and ſpent 
the reſt of the day with a Friend of his that 
was deſperately Sick. At Night he was 
Merry at Supper, and ſeized immediately 
after with a Squinſy, which diſpatch'd him 
in a few hours. This Man that had Mo 
at uſe in all Places, and in the very Co 
and height of his Proſperity, was thus Cut 
off, How Fooliſh a thing is it then fora 
Man to flatter himſelf with long Hopes 
and to pretend to Diſpoſe of the Future ? 
Nay, the very Preſent flips through our 
Fingers, and there is not that moment 
which we can call our Own. How vaing 
thing is it for us to enter upon Projeds? 
and to fay to our ſelves, Well! Pl po 
Build, Purchaſe, Diſcharge ſuch Offices, Set 
tle my Aﬀairs, and then retire. We areall 
of us Born to the ſame Cauſualties ; Alle- 
qually Frail, and Uncertain of To morrow. 
At the very Altar, where we pray for Life 
we Learn to Die, by ſeeing the Sacrifices ' 
Kill'd before us. But there's no Needof 
a Wound, or ſearching the Heart for, 
when the Nooſe of a Cord, or the Smothe- 
ring ofa Pillow will do the Work. All things 
have their Seaſons z they Begin, they En- 
creaſe, and they Die. The Heavens and 
the Earth grow Old, and are appointed 
their Perods. That which we call Death, 
* 15 
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is but a Pauſe; or Suſpenſion; and in truth 
a Progreſs to Life; only our Thoughts 
look downward upon the Body, and not 
Forward upon things to Come. All things 
under the Sunare Mortal ; Cities, Empires : 
And the time will come, when it ſhall be a 
Queſtion Where they Were, and perchance 
whether ever they had a Being, or no. 
Some will be deſtroy'd by War; Others 
by Luxury, Fire, Inundations, Earthquakes : 
Why ſhould it trouble me then to Die, as 
a Fore-runner of an Univerſal Diffolution ? 
AGreat Mind Submits it ſelf to God, and 
ſuffers willingly what the Law of the Uni- 
verſe will otherwiſe bring to paſs upon 
Neceſſity. That good Old Man Baſs 
( thongh with one foot in the Grave ) how 
Cheerful a Mind does he bear ? He lives in 
the View of Death, and Contemplates his 
Own End with leſs Concern of Thought; 
or Countenance, then he would do Ano- 
ther Man's. It is a hard Leſſon, and we 
are a long time a Learning of it, to receive 
our Death without Trouble, eſpecially in 
the Caſe of Baſſas., In other Deaths there's 
a Mixture of Hope; A Diſeaſe may be 
Cur'd, a Fire Quench'd, A falling Houſe 
either Prop'd or Avoided ; the Sea may 
Swallow a Man, and throw him up again. 
A pardon may enterpoſe betwixt the Axe 
and the Body ; but in the Caſe of Old Age 
there's no Place for either Hope, or In- 
terceſſion. Let us live in our Bodies 
therefore, as if we were only to Lodge in 

them 
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them This Night, and to leave them To 
morrow. It is the frequent Thought of 
Death that muſt fortific us againſt the Ne- 
ceſſity of it. He that has Arm'd himſelf 
againſt Poverty, may perhaps come to 
Live in Plenty. A Man may ſtrengthen 
himſelf againſt Pain, and yet live in a State 
of Health; Againſt the Loſs of Friends, 
and never loſe any : But he that fortifies 
himſelf againſt the Fear of Death, ſhall 
moſt certainly have Occaſion to em 
that Virtue. It is the Care of a Wi 
and a good Man to look to his Mannery, 
and Actions; and rather how well he Live, 
then how Long: For to Die Sooner, of 
Later, is not the Buſineſs, but to Dix 
Well, or Ill: For Death brings w 10 In 
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Againſt Immoderate Sorrow for the Death 
of Friends. 


EXT to the Encounter of Death in 
our own Bodies, the moſt ſenſible 
Calamity to an Honeſt Man is the Death 
of a Friend; and we are not in truth with 
ont ſome Generous Inſtances of thoſe that 
havs prefer'd a Friend's Life before their 
Own ; And yet this Affliction, which by 
Nature is ſo Grievious to us, is, by Vir- 
tue, and Providence, made Familiar, and 
Ealie. 

TO Lament the Deat,1 of a Friend, is « 5,» 
both * Natural, and Juſt : A Sigh, or a within 
Tear I would allow to his Memory ; but no Bounds is 
Profuſe, or obſtinate Sorrow 3; Clamorons, #w=blc 
and Publick Lamentations are not ſo much 
the Effefts of Grief, as of Vain-Glory. 
Hethat is Sadder in Company then Alone, 
ſhews rather the Ambition of his Sorrow, 
then the Piety of it. Nay, and in the vio- 
 & lence of his Paſſion, there fall out: Twenty 
things that ſet him a Laughing. Art the 
long Run, Time Cures All, but it were 
bezter done by Moderation, and Wiſdom. 
Some People dn as good as ſet a watch up- 
0n theraſelves, as if they were afraid that 
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their Grief would make an eſcape. The 
Oſtentation of Grief is many times more 
then the Grief it ſelf. When any Body is 
within Hearing, what Groans, and Out- 
cries; when they are Alone , and Private, 
all is Huſh, and Quiet : ſo ſoon as any bo« 
dy comes in, they are at it again ; and 
down they throw themſelves upon the 
Bed ; fall to wringing of their Hands, and 
wiſhing of themſelves dead ; which they 
might have Executed by themſelves z but 
their Sorrow goes off with the Compa» 
ny. We forſake Nature, and run over to 
the Practices of the People, that never 
were the Authors of any thing that is Good, 
If Deſtiny were to be wronght upon by 
Tears, I would allow you to ſpend your 
days, and nights in Sadneſs, and Monraing 
Tearing of your Hair, and beating of your 
Breaſt ; buc if Fate be Inexorable, and 
Death will Keep what he has Taken, 
Griefisto no purpoſe. And yet I would 
not adviſe Inſenſibility, aud Hardneſs 
It were Inhumanity, and not Virtue, not 
to be mov'd at the ſeperation of Familiar 
Friends, and Relations : Now, in ſuch Ca» 
ſes, we cannot Command our ſelves ; we 
cannot forbear weeping, and we Ought 
not ro Forbear : But, let us not paſs the 
Bounds of Aﬀection, and run into lmita- 
tion; within Theſe Limits it is ſome eaſe 
to the Mind, | 


A Wiſk 
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A Wiſe Man gives Way to Tears in 
' * Some Caſes, and cannot Avoid them * Sorrow 
in Others. When one is ſtruck with the Sur-** brag 
prize of ill News, as the Death of a Friend, j,,.51.. 
or the like z or upon the Laſt Embrace of and nevi: 
An Acquaintance under the Hand of an Ex- table in 
ecutioner, he lies under a Natural Neceſſi- **"* 
ty of Weeping, and Trembling. In ano- 
ther Caſe we may indulge our Sorrows, as 
upon the Memory of a Dead Friends Con- 
verſation, or, Kindneſs, one may let fall 
Tears of Generofity, and Joy, We Fa- 
your the One, and we are overcome with 
the Other ; and this is well : but we are 
not upon any Terms to force them ; They 
may flow of their Own accord, without 
derogating from the Dignity of a Wiſe 
Man ; who at the ſame time both preſerves 
his Gravity, and Obeys Natnre. Nay , 
there is a Certain Decorum even in Wee- 
ping 3 for Exceis of Sorrow is as Fooliſh 
23 profuſe Laughter. Why do we not as 
well Cry, when our Trees that we took 
Pleaſure in, ſitedztheir Leaves, as at the 
Loſs of other Satisfattions; When the 
next Seaſqn repairs them, either with the 
fame again, or others in their Places. We 
may accuſe Fate, but we cannot alter it, 
for it is Hard, and Inexorable, and not to & 
be remov'd, either with Reproches, or 
Tears, They may carry ws to the Dead, 
but never bring them back again to Us, 
If Reaſon does not put an End to our Sor- 
rows, Fortune never will : One is pinch'd 
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with Poverty ; Another Solicited with 
Ambition, and Fears the very Wealth that 
he Coveted. One is troubled for the Loſi 
of Children; Another for the Want of 
them : So that we ſhall ſooner want Tears 
then Matter for them ; let us therefore / 
ſpare that for which we have ſo much 
Occaſion. Ido confeſs, that in the very 
Parting of Friends there is ſomething of 
an Uneaſineſs, and Trouble ; but it is ra 
ther Voluntary, than Natural ; and it 
Cuſtom more then Senſe, that affets ys 
We do rather Impoſe a Sorrow upon our 
ſelves, then ſubmit to it: As People Cry 
when they have Company,and when no body 
looks on, all's well again. To mourn with 
out Meaſure, is Folly ; and not to Mourn a 
all, is inſenſibility. The beſt temper ix 
betwixt Piety and Reaſon; to be ſenſ- 
ble, but neither Tranſported, nor Caſt 
down. He that can put a ſtop to his Tears 
and Pleaſures, when he will is ſafe. Itis 
an Equal Infelicity to be either too Soft, 
or too Hard. We are overcome by the 
One, and weare put to ſtruggle with the 
Other. There is a certain Intemperance 
in That Sorrow that Paſſes the Rules of 
Modeſty ; and yet great Piety is in many 
Caſes a Diſpenſation to Good Manners, 
The Loſs ofa Son, or of a Friend, cuts 4 
Man to the Heart, and there*'s no oppoſing 
the firſt Violence of this Paſſion ; but when 
a Man comes once to diliver himfelf wholly 
vp to Lamentations, he is to —_ 
tat 
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that though ſome Tears Deſerve Compaf- 
fon , Others are yet Ridiculous. A Grief 
that's Freſh, finds Pity, and Comfort ; but 
when tis inveterate "tis Laugh'd at, for 
%is either Counterfeit, or Fooliſh. Beſide 
that to Weep exceſſively for the Dead, is 
an Aﬀront to the Living. The moſt Juſti- 
fable Cauſe of Mourning is to ſee Good 
Men come to II] Ends, and Virtue Oppreſt 
by the Iniquity of Fortune. But in This 
Caſe too they either ſuffer Reſolutely, and 
yield us Delight in their Courage, and Ex- 
ample ;z or Meanly, and ſo give us the leſs 
Trouble for the Loſs. He that dies Cheer- 
fully Dries up my Tears, and he that Dies 
Whiningly does not deſerve them. I 
would bare the Death of Friends and Chil- 
dren, with the ſame Conſtancy that I would 
expet my Own; and no more Lament the 
One, then Fear the Other. He that be- 
thinks himſelf, how often Friends have 
been Parted, will find more time loſt a- 
mong the Living, then upon the Dead ; 
and the moſt Deſperate Mourners are they 
that care'd leaſt for their Friends when they 
were Living ; for they think to Redeem 
their Credits for want of Kindnefs to the 
Living, by Extravagant Ravings after the 
Dead. Some, ( I know ) will have Grief 
to be only the Perverſe delight of a Reſt- 
leſs Mind ; and Sorrows, and Pleaſures to 
be near Akin : and there are, Pm Confi- 
dent, that find Joy even in their Tears. 
Bat which is more babarous, to be Infſen- 

ſible 
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ſible of Grief for the Death of a Friend, 

or tp Fiſh for Pleaſure in Grief, when a 

Son perhaps is burning, or a Friend ex- 

piring? To forget ones Friend , to bury 

the Memory with the Body; to Lament 

out of Meaſure, is all Inhumane. He that 

is gone, either would not have his Friend 

Tormented, or does not know that he is 

ſo : If he does not feel it, "tis Superfluous ; 

If he does, "cis unacceptable to him. If 

Reaſon cannot prevail, Reputation mayz 

for Immoderate Mourning leſſens a Man's 

Character : *Tis a ſhamefal thing for a 

Wiſe Man to make the Wearineſs of Grie« 

ving the Remedy of it. In Time , the 

molt ſtubborn Grief will leave us, if in 
Prudence we do not leave That Firſt. 

BUT, Do I Grieve for my Friends ſake, 

*T:Griere Or for my Own ? Why ſhould I affli& my 

mvre ſor elf for the Loſs of him that is either Hap- 

try py, or not at all in Being? In the One 

for Our Caſe, "is Envy and in the Other, *tis Mad- 

Friends, neſs. We are apt to ſay, What would 1 

give to ſee bim again, and to enjoy bis Con- 

verſation ' I was never ſad in his Company ; 

My Heart leap'd when ever I met him; 1 

want him where ever I go: All that's to be 

ſaid is, The Greater the Loſs, the Greater 

is the Virtue to Overcome it. If Grieving 

will do no Good, *tis an Idle thing to 

Grieve ; And if That which has befallen 

One Man remainsto All, it is as Unjuſt to 

Complain. The whole World is upon the 

March toward the ſame Point; Why do 

we 
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we not Cry for our ſelves that are to fol- 
low, as well as for him that's gone Firſt ? 
Why do we not as well lament before hand, 
for That which we know will be, and can- 
not poſibly but be ? He is not Gone, but 
Sent before. As there are many things that 
he has Loſt; fa thereare many things that 
he does not Fear : As Anger, Jealoufic, En- 
vy, &c. Is he not more Happy in Deſiring 
Nothing, than Miſerable in what he has 
loſt? We do not Mourn for the Abſent, 
why then for the Dead ; who are effectual- 
ly no Other? We have loſt one Bleſling, 
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But we have many Left ; And ſhall not all , 


theſe Satisfations Support us againſt One 
Sorrow ? 

THE Comfort of having a Friend * may 
be taken away, but not that of having had 
one. As there is a ſharpneſs in ſome Fruits 


* There's 
no Dealing 
0 , with the 
and a Bitterneſs in ſome Wines 'that pleaſe firf Tranſ- 


us, ſo there is a mixture 'in the Remem- 2 f 


brance of Friends, where the loſs of their 
Company is ſweetn'd again by the Con- 
templation of their Virtues. In ſome Re- 
ſpetts I have loſt what I had 3 and in O- 
thers, I retain ſtill what I have Loſt. ?Tis 
an ill Conſtrufion of Providence to refle& 
only upon my Friends being taken away, 
without any Regard to the Benefit of his 
being once given me. Let us therefore 
make the Beſt of our Friends, while we 
have them 3 for how long we ſhall keep 
them, is Uncertain. I have loſt a Hopeful 
Son, but, How many Fathers have been 
deceiv'd 
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deceived in their ExpeQations ? And how 
many Noble Families have been deſtroy 
by Luxury, and Riot ? He that Grieves for 
the Loſs of a. Son, What if he had loſt a 
Friend? And yet he that has loſt a Fri 
has more Cauſe of Joy that he once 
him, than of Grief that he is taken' away. 
Shall a Man bury his Friendſhip with his 
Friend ? We are ungrateful for that which 
is paſt, in hope of what's to come ; as if 
that which is to come would not quickly 
be paſt too. That which is paſt we are 
ſure of, We may receive Satisfa&ion, "ris 
true both from the Future, and what's al- 
ready Paſt; the One by Expettation , 
and the Other by Memory : only the one 
may poſſibly not come to paſs, and it is 
Impollible to make the Other not to have 
Been. 
* There's BUT *® there's no applying of Conſola- 
POE tion to freſh, and Bleeding Sorrows ; the 
firſt Tran. Very Diſcourſe Irritates the Grief, and In- 
ports of flames it. ?Tis like an Unſeaſonable Me- 
Sorrow. dicine in a Diſeaſe, when the firſt Violence 
is Over, it will be more TraQable and 
endure the Handling. Thoſe People 
whoſe Minds ere weaken'd by long Felici- 
ty, may be allow'd to Groan and Com- 
plain, but it is otherwiſe with thoſe that 
have led their days in Misfortunes. Along 
Courſe of Adverſity has this Good in't 
that though it vexes a Body a great while, 
it comes to harden us at laſt: As a Raw 
Soldier ſhrinks at every Wound, and dreads 
the 
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the Surgoen more than an Enemy; where- 
as a Veteran ſees his own Body cut, and 
lam'd with as little Concern as if it were 
Anothers. With the fame Reſolution 
ſhould we ſtand the Shock, and Cure of 
all Misfortunes; we are never the better 
for our Experience, if we have not yet 
learn'd to be Miſerable. And there's no 
thought of Curing ws by the Diverſion of 
Sports, and Entertainments; we are apt 
to fall into Relapſes; wherefore we had 
pe Overcome our Sorrow, than De- 

e It. 
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Conſolations againſt Baniſhment, and Bodily 
Pain, 


T is a Maſter-piece to draw Good out 

of 'Evil; and by the Help of Virtue 
to improve Misfortunes into —_— 
*Tis a ſad Condition, you'l ſay, for a 
to be barr'd the Freudem of his own Coun- 
try. And is not This the Caſe of Thay- 
ſands that we meet every day in the Streets; 
Some, for Ambition; Others, to Nego- 
tiate, or for Curioſity, Delight, Friend- 
ſhip, Study, Experience, Luxury, Vanity, 
Diſcontent : Some, to Exerciſe their Ver- 
tues, Others, their Vices; and not a few 
to Proſtitute either their Bodies, or their 
Eloquence? To paſs now from pleaſant 
Countries into the worſt of Iſlands; Let 
them be never ſo Barren, or Rocky, the 
People never ſo Barbarous, or the Clime 
never ſo Intemperate ; he that is Baniſhed 
thither, ſhall find many Strangers to live 
there for their Pleaſure. The Mind of 
Man is Naturally Curious, and Reſtleſs; 
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which is no wonder, ' conſidering their 
Divine Original ; for Heavenly things 
are always in Motion e Witneſs the Stars, 
and the Orbs , which are perpetually Mo- 
ving, Rowling, and Changing of Place, 
according to the Law, and Appointment 
of Nature. But here are no Woods, you'll 
fay, no Rivers; no Gold, nor Pearl; no 
Commodity for Traffick, or Commerce ; 
nay, hardly Proviſion enough to keep the 
Inhabitants from ſtarving. ?Tis very 
Right; here are no Palaces, no Artificial 
Grotto's, or Materials for Luxury, and Ex- 
ceſs ; but we lie under the Prote&tion of 
Heaven, and a Poor Cottage ; for a Retreat 
is more worth, then the moſt Magnificent 
Temple, when that Cottage is Conſecra- 
. ted by an Honeſt Man under the Guard 
of his Virtue. Shall any Man think Ba- 
niſhment Grievous, when he may take 
ſuch Company along with him? Nor is 
there any Baniſhment , but yields enough 
for our Neceſfities, and no Kingdom is 
ſufficient, for ſuperfluities. It is the Mind 
that makes us Rich in a Deſart; and if 
the Body be but kept Alive, the Soul En- 
joys all Spiritual Felicities in Abundance. 
What ſignifies the being Baniſh'd from 
one Spot of Ground to Another, to a 
Man that bas his Thoughts Above and can 
look Forward, and Backward, and where- 
ever he pleaſes 3 and that where-ever he 
ts, has the ſame Matter to work _— 
| 3 NE 
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The Body is but the Priſon, or the Clog 
of the Mind ; ſubjeQed to Puniſhments | 
Robberies, Diſcaſss 3 but the Mind ig 
Sacred, and Spiritual, and Liable to ng 
Violence. Is it that a Man ſhall wang 
Garments, or Covering in Baniſhment? 
The Body is as eaſily Cloath'd, as Fed' 
and Nature has made nothing | 
that is Neceſſary. But if nothing 
ſerve us, but Rich Embroideries , and 
Scarlet, *tis none of Fortune's Fault that 
we are Poor, but our Own. Nay, ſups 
poſe a Man ſhould have All reſtor'd him 
back again that he has Loſt ; it will come 
to nothing, for he will want more after 
That, to ſatisfie his Deſires, then he did 
before, to ſupply his Neceſlities. Inſatias 
ble Appetites are not ſo much a Thirſt, a 
* Baniſh. © Diſeaſe. by 
ments bu TO come Lower now ; Where's * That 
Change of People, or Nation, that have not Chang'e 
Place, in their Place of Abode ? Some by the Fate 
rs 41 Of War ; Others have been caſt by Tem» 
Peeple, and Peſts, Shipwrecks, or Want of Proviſi«. 
Xations Ons upon unknown Coaſts. Some have 
hav? been been forced Abroad by peſtilence, Sedis! 
Bari tion, Earthquakes, Surcharge of People at' 
Home. Some Travel to ſee the World z 
Others for Commerce ; But, in fine, it” 
is clear, that upon ſome Reaſon or 0+ 
ther, the whole Race of Mankind have' 
ſhifred their Quarters 3 Chang'd their 
very Names, as well as their Habitati- 
ons 5 
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Founder 0 Empire was 

» and one Mucation treads 
upon the "Heel of another. That which 
one Man Deſires, turns another Matt's Sto- 
mach ; and he that Proſcribes me Today, 
ſhall himſelf be caſt out 'To-morrow. 
We have however this Cotnfort' in our 
Misfortune z we have the ſame Nature, 
the ſame Providence, and we carry our 
Vertues with us. _ — 


2nd hes with thoſe Glories, what 
matter is it what Ground we rtfead up- 


On * 
IN the Caſe of Pain, or Sickneſs, *is 
* only the Body that is affe&ed : It may 
taks off the. Speed of a Footman , or 
Z Blind 


* Pain euly 
affe#s the 
Body , not 
the Mind, 
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Bind the Hands of a Cobler , but thy 
ind is ſtill at liberty to Hear, Leaf 
. Teach, Adviſe, and” to do other Gog 
Offices. .*Tis, an. Example of Public 
Benefit, a, that is in Pain and Patiey 
Virtue may ſhew it ſelf, as well in the Bg 
as in the Field ; and he. that cheerful 
encounters the Terrors of Death , '@ 
Corporal Anguiſh, is as great a Man; 
he that moſt Generouſly hazards him 
in 'a Bate. A Dileaſe, 'tis true, b 
us of ſome Pleaſures , but procures 
others. Drink is never, ſo grateful co) 
as in a Burning Fever, nor Meat ,: 
when we have taſted our ſelves Tharp, 
hungry. The Patient may be forbidds 
ſome Senſual Satisfa&ion, but no Phylk 
an will fo;bid us the Delight. of the My 
Shall we . call any Sick, man Milerah 
becauſe he muſt give over his Intemy 
rance of Wine and Gluttony, and'Þ 
\ take himſelf to a Diet of more Sobnay, 
and leſs Expence ; and abandon his Lug 
ry, which is the Diſtemper of, the Min 
' as well as of the Body? *Tis Trowb 
ſome, I know, at firſt, to abſtain. ith 
the Pleaſures we have been us'd to,'W 
to endure Hunger and Thirſt ; but 'W'z 
Little Time we loſe the very Appetit, 
and *cis no trouble then, to be with 
That which we do not deſire: In "I 
eaſes, there are great Pains; but if 
be Long, they Remit, and give us 
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way ns A. 20 or HO 
cannot be very Sharp, _— 
Acuteſt Pains are thoſe that Aﬀect the 


Nerves, but there's this comfore in them 
too, that will quickly make us Stu- 
id, and e In Caſes of Extre- 


 mity, let us call to mind the moſt Emi- 


nent Inſtances of Patience, and Courage, 


the Rack it ſelf; how many have en- 
dur'd it without fo much as a Groan, or 
a Word ſpeaking, without ſo much as 


Aking' for Reliet, or giving an Anſwer 
wa >, . Nay, they have Laughd 
at the Tormenters upon the very 'Tor- 


g 


and provok'd them to New Expe. 
ments of their Cruelty, which they have 
ſtill in Deriſion. The A/fhma I look 
, as of all Diſeaſes, the moſt Impor- 
; the iy ws call it The Meditati- 

Death .—as being rather- an - 
y- a Cicknels : e Fit -— 
above an Hour, as no body is long 
Expiring. There are Three Things 
Grievous in Sickneſs, the Fear of Death, 
Bodily Pain, and the Intermiflion of our 
£ 2 Pled- 
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Sick, but becauſe ye Ling 
it ſelf has preſery'd, many 
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CH AP: XXV. 
Poverty, to @ Wiſe Man, is rather a Bleſſing, 
, - 


ben s Misfortune, 


to himſelf for what he wants : and 

s the readieſt way to Riches: Nature 
indeed will have her , but yet whatfo. 
ever is beyond Neceflity, is Precarious, and 
not Neceflary. It is not her to 
ine the Palate, or pode Craving 

: "Bread, when a s Hungry, 

does his Work, let it be never fo cre? 
and Water when he is a Dry ;® Let his 
Thirft be Quenched;' and Nature is fſatis- 
d; no matter whence it comes, or whe- 
he Drinks in Gold, Silver, or in the 
Hollow of his Hand. To Promiſe a Man 
—_ and to Teach him Poverty, is to 
ive him : But ſhall T call him Poor, 
that wants nothing ; though he may bebe» 
holden for-it' ro his Patience, rather than 
to his Fortune 2 Or ſhall any Man deny 
him to be Rich, whoſe Riches can never 
be taken away? Whether is it better 'to 
have Much, or ee He that has Much 
—_ More, ot ews, that he __ 
ough ; but he that has Enough, i at 

Shall a Man be reputed the leſs 

Z 3 Rich, 


N* Man' ſhall ever be Poor, that goes 
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Rich, for not having That, for he 
ſhall be Baniſh'd ; for which his very 
6f Son, ſhall Poiſon hinrs” That wh 
gives him Or hoo in War, and 


Peace; W 
and ea ops os Dan ? No V 


can be Poor that has. enough; nor 

thar Covets more then he has.. Ale 
after all his Conqueſts, complain'd that 
wanted more-: Warlds ; he; deſu'd [Som 
thing More, even when he had Gotcen, 
And That which was ugh One, 
Nature, was -not. Faough 

Mongy never-; made .any Man 

the more he had, - 

veted, The Ri 


ſtine — toe neither -y | 


nor fear it, nay, even, in Poverty it; 
there , aro "x things, iy us... Th 
which the World ca 4 
city is a falſe Splendor, SY | 
Eyes of the Vulgarz. but our & 
Glprious, and Happy within... 
. Ambicion in Hynger, or Thirſt : 
| be Food, and no neces be he T: 
Diſh, and the 'Servants 3 nor with, v 
Meats Nature 4s fatisfy d. Thoſe 
.,T orments of Luxury, that rather bY 
,\Stomach then fill it; Ir ſtudies rcathgr,! 
cauſe” an Appetite, then to allay it. *£ 
not for us to ſay, This is not Handſum; 
Thai's Common , T*other «Ffends x; 
"Nati 


y| 9 
1 
- 


' 


hee they ; OA, Fe, bis CET it 


z there's no TicbeeF = De. f Streets, af 
wh of Paſlages hs 2 Parting s, 
pliment: A. ſmall matter fills his Belly, and 
contents his Mind ; he lives from-Hand. tg 
Mouth, wichourt Carking” ar Fearing for 
to-morrow. - The Temperate Rich man, 
but his Counterfeit; his Wit Guicker, at 7 
his A calmer, 
N O Man finds. Poverty, 3 trouble! io 
# him, bur; he chat -chinks it ſo; and hg * P»v» 
that thinks it ſo, makes i it ſo; Does on. as 
Man; Travel more at Eaſe, with , = 
age, and ſewer Servants? Dogs TT 
not Eat, many _ times, as Little, and a 
e in the, Field, as. a Poor maii # 
Does he not, for his Own Pleaſure, ooo 
times, and for Variety, Feed We 
pug and- uſe only. Earthen : 
not he a Mad-man then, that alwa) 
kars what. he often deſires, and vv 
the Thing that he takes delight to imij- 
-oi He that- would know the worſt of 
overty, let him but compaze the Looks 
of the Rich, and of the Poor, and he ſhall 
ind che poor man to have a {nivother Brow, 
and to be more merry at Heair;, or it any 
Trouble befalls him, it paiſes over like 2 
Cloud : Whereas the- other , eicher his 
Good Humor is Countertett, or lis Melan. 


£ 4 choly 
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cholyDeep, andVUlcerated, and or 
becauſe he dares not publickly own his N 
fortune; bur he is Forc'd to play the 
of a Happy Man, even with a Gancil 
his Heart. His Felicity is but Perlonate 
and if he were but ſtripp'd of his C 


CY 
_ 


his Or 
ments, he would be temprible | 
buying of a Horſe, we take by Ole 


and his Trappings, and examine 
_=uz OW for fear of being 

And ud — bor M 
Int * 
ity? Nay, it we of Or 


Sickly, remove him from a Ke 0”; 
Palace, he is at the ſame Paſs ; | 
ries his Diſeaſe al with him. Wi 
can be Happier than Condition, b 
of Mind, and of Fortune, from which” 
cannot Fall ? What can be a greater Fg 


Thieves? It a Poor [ 
Condition of Providence, that Gives 
without Reſerving Any thing to it 8 
How Happy is he that Owes nothi 
but to RR , ard only that, which B 
can Eaſily Refuſe, or Eaſily Pay. I do 
reckon Him Poor, that has 6b a Link 
but he is ſo, that Covers more ; It is a Fair 


TE 
LEED 
HET abokhe 


he. 
ba Þ es reward the Deming of 
a Pre toward t ring of it 
in Earneſt, But it is yet «Goel DiF 
tion ſo to provide for the worſt of 
ortunes, as what may be eaſily born : the 
Premeditation makes them noe only Tole- 
rable, but Delightful ro us ; for there's 
Thar in them, wichout which nothing can 
be Comfortable, that is to fay, Security. 
If there were nothing elſe in Poverty, but 
the Certain Knowledge of our Friends, it 
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were yet  a/ molt deſirable when 
every man leaves us was ay 
k is a ſhame to place the Happineſs. of. 
mn Gold and Silver, for which, Bread an 
Water is ſufficient; Or, ,at the Worlt, Hygs 
ger puts an.end to Hunger. For the 
of Poverty, it was both the:Frundation and! 
Cauſe of rhe. Reman Empire; and no man was 
ever yet ſq poor,, but he had enough to.cats 
ry him'to his Journgys49dl yy IT 


Glory of being full in our: ſelves, withaw 
Depending , upon Fortune... . With Parc 
mony, -a Little is ſufficiear, and without it, 
Nathing; whereas Frugalicy. makes a pool 
Man Rich. ; If we loſe an Eſtate, we hae 
better. never have had; it ;+ He that ; hs 
'Leaſt ro Loſe,: has Leaſt fo Fear a 
thoſe are. better ſatisfied whom For 
never favoured, then choſe, whom ſhe hes 
fo:laken.9, The State is moſt Commodit 
ous, that lies berwizt Poyercy and P 
ty. Diogenes underſtood this. very W 
when he. put himſelf into an Incapacity « 
loling any thing. That Courle of Lite b- 
m 
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'moſt Commodious, which is both ſafe and 


wholſome ; the Body is to be indulg'd no 
further then for Health, and rather Morti- 

d, then not kept in Subjetion to the 

It is to provide againſt 
Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold; and ſomewhat 
for a Covering to ſhelter us againſt other 
Inconveniences; but not a Pin matter whe- 
ther it be of Turf, or of Marble. -A Man 
may lie as Warm, and as Dry, under a 
Thatch'd, as under a Gilded Roof. Let 
the Mind be Great and Glorious, and all 
other things are Deſpicable in Compariſon, 


The Future Uncertain; and I bad rather beg 


of my ſelf not to defire any thing, then of For. 
june to beſtow it, 


THE END. 
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Anger. 


CHAP." 


Anger deſeritd; It « ageinfs Nature, and onl 
fend pan © ebb : 


E are here to Encounter the moſt 
\ A / Outragious, Brutal, Dangerous, 
and IntraRtable of all Paſſions; 
the moſt Loachſome,' and Ugn- 
mannerly; nay, the moſt Ridiculous 095 
and the ſubduing of this Monſter will do 2 
great deal toward the oe ga of Hu- 
mane Peace. It is the Method pr 
to begin with a Deſcription of the Dilcaſe, 
before they meddle with the Cure: And 1 
know not why this may not do\.as well-in 
the Diſtempers of the Mind, as in thoſe of 
the Body, = 


THE 


b $ory . 
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| THE Stoicks will have Anger to be, 4, 


* Auger —_ 

leſe bd. of P = 

What it is. Coſt which 
ny times / 


b 
Power, and Eaculty 
ny Manſo low, but that the 
live, may peradyenture, lieat hi 
ARISTOTLE takes Anger to be, A I 
paying Sorrow for Sorrow; and of Pl 
thoſe that have Plagued us. It is argu'd 


both, rhat Beaftsare Angry ; h neithy 
anna any ltyury,nor ed Bich a 
ſire of any bodies Grief,or Puniſhment. Nay, 
though they cauſe ir, they do not, deſign 
Neicher is Anger, (how u 1 
ſoever in it ſelf). found any where but in 
ſonable Creatures. Itistrue, that Beaſts 
an Impalſe of Rage, and Fiercenefs ; as tf 
are more affeed alſo than Men, with fot 
Pleaſures ! But we may as wellcall them Li 
rious,and Ambitious,as Angry. And yet 
are not without certain Images of Humane 
Aﬀecions. They have their Likings, = 
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Chap. I. Of Anger, 
their Loathings 3 but neither the Paſſions of 
Reaſonable Nature, nor their Virtues, nor 
their Vices. They are mov*d to Fury by ſome 
Objes;they are _ by others;they have 
their Terrors and their Diſappointments ; 
but, without RefleQtion: And let them be ne- 
yer ſo much Irritated, or Afﬀrighted, ſo ſoon 
as ever the Occaſion is remov%d, they fall to 
their Meat again,andlie down,and take their 
Reſt. Wiſdom, and Thought are the Goods 
of the Mind ; whereof Bruits are wholly In- 
capable z and, we are as unlike them within, 
awe are without : They have an odd Kind 
of Phancy, and they have a Voice too ;, but 
Inarticulate, and Confus'd, and Incapable of 
thoſe Variations which are Familier to us. 
ANGER is not only a Vice, buta Vice 


int blank againſt Natureyfor it divides, in 71794%.. 
d of Joyning ; and, in ſome meaſure fru- 7c, 


frates the End of Providence in Humane So- 
cety. One Man was born to help another : 
Anger makes us deſtroy one another; the one 
Unites; the other Seperates; the one is Bene- 
ficial to us ; the other Miſchievous:.The one 
Snccours even ſtrangers : the other Deſtroys 
even the - moſt intimate Friends :: The one 
Veatures all to Save another , the other 
Ruines himſelf to Undo another. Nature is 
Bountiful ; but Anger is Perniciaus : For it 
is not Fear, but Mutual Love, that binds up 

Mankind. 45? 
THERE are ſome Motions that look like 
Anger, which cannot properly be calld fo 3 
as the Paſſion of the people againſt the Gladi- 
Aa ator 


Severgl 
Sorts of 
Anger, 
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ators, when they hang off, and will not make 
fo quick a Diſpatch as the SpeQators would 
have them : There is ſomething in it'of the 
Humor of Children, that ifthey get a Fall, 
will never leave Bawling, till the na 
Ground is beaten, and thenall is well a 
They are Angry without any ' Cauſe; or In 
jury ; they are deluded by an Imitation of 
Strokes, and pacify'd with Counterfeit 
Tears. A Falfe, and a Childiſh Sorrowh 
appeas'd with as falſe and as Childiſh'a' Re 
venge. They take it for a Contempt, ifthe 
Gladiators do not Immediately caſt theas 
ſelves upon the' Swords Point. They lobk 
preſently about them from-one to anothet, 
as who ſhould ſay ; Do but fee, my Maſters, 
how theſe Rogues abuſe us. "1A 

To deſcend to the particular Branche 
and Varieties, would be :unnecefſary, 
endleſs. There is a Stubborn, a Vindiai 
Quarrelſome, a Violent, a Froward, a Sulks 
a Moroſe kind of Anger z And then we have 
this Variety in Complication too. One gots 
no further then Words, Another proceeds 
immediately to Blows, without a ward 
ſpeaking 3, a Third ſort breaks out into 
Curling: and Reproachful Language - Anil 
there are, that content themſelves witli 
Chiding and Complaining. ' There's a Cot 
Ciliable Anger, and there is-an Implacableg 
but in what Form, or Degree ſoever it 'aÞþþ 
pears, all Anger without Exception, is vs 
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C'H:AP. IL. 
i .3: . "The Riſe of Anger. 
*he Qneſtion will be here; Whether 

'E''-- Anger takes its Riſe from Impulſe, or 
Jadgment ? That is Whether it be moy'd 
of its one accord;'or as many other things 
ae-from within us, that ariſe we know not 
how ? The Clearing of this Point will lead 
THE ff Motion of Anger, is, in truth, In- The fr/t 
yoluntary; and only a kind of Menacing pre- 2's of 
paration towards it. The ſecond dUiberares, ©"*""* 
&'who ſhould ſay; This Injury ſhowd not - paſs 
virbout 4 Revenge;and there it ſtops. TheThird * 
sImpotent; and, Right or Wrong, reſolves 
wor Vengeance, The Firſ# Motion is not to 
beavoided, nor Indeedthe Second, any more 
then Yawning for Company : Cuſtom, and 
Care may leſlen it, but Reaſon it ſelf cannot 
overcome it. * The Third, as it rifes upon 
Confideration, it muſt fall ſo too 5 for, that 
Motion which proceeds with Judgment,may 
be away-with Judgment, A Man'thinks 
kimſelf Injur*d,” and hath a Mind to be re- 
veng*d, but, for ſome Reaſon, lets it reſt. 
This is not properly Anger, but an Aﬀeftion 
over ru['d by Rtaſen: A kind of Propoſal dif- 
approv'd. And, What are Reaſon,and Aﬀe- 
Qion'; but only Clianges of the Mind yoo 

AaZ [- 
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the better,or for the worſe ? Reaſon Delibe- 
rates before it Judges ; butAnger paſles Sen» 
tence without Deliberation : Reaſon only at- 
tends the Matter in hand; but, Anger is ſtart- 
led at every Accident : It paſſes the Bounds 
of Reaſon; and carries it'away with it. 
ſhort 3 Anger ts an Agitation of the Mind that 
proceids to the Reſolution of:a Revenge,the 
aſſenting toit. There 'is no-doube. but 
is moy'd by theSpecies ofan Iojary,but:whe 
ther thatMotion beVoluntary,or Involunth 
Ty, is the Point in debate z- though it ſeems 
manifeſt to me,that Avger does nothing, but 
where the Mind goes along with-it. Forfar 
to take an Offence, and then to' meditattn 
Revenge ; and, after that,to lay both Prope- 
\ fitions together, and ſay to my ſelf, Thu 1nj 
ought not to have been done 5 but as the 'C 
| bank, I muſt do my ſelf Right. This Diſcount 
can never proceed without the Concurrent 
of the Will. T be firſtMotion indeed is 
but, all the Reſt is Deliberation, and 
ſtructure: There is ſomething under 
condemn'd ; an Indignation conceiv'd, 
a Revenge propounded. - This can never 
withqut the Agreement, of the.Mind tg 
Matter in Deliberation. -. The End of: 
Queſtion is, to know the; Nature,and Qual 
ty of Axger. If it be bred in vsjt will new 
yield to Reaſon, for all involuntary Motil 
are Inevitable, and Invincible ;-as a 
Horror, and Shrugging upon the.Sprigklii 
of cold Water;theHair ſtanding on 
News: Giddinels at the fight of a Preciph 
«2A Bluſhing 


Chap. II. Of Anger. 


\ Bluſhing at lewd Diſcourſe. 'Intheſe Caſs, 
Reaſon can do no good; but Anger may un- 
doubtedly be overcome byCaution,and good 
Counſel ; for it is « voluntary Vice, and not of 
the Condition of thoſe Accidents that befal 
us as Frailties of our Humanity : Amongſt 
which muſt be reckon'd the firſt Motions of 
the Mind,after the Opinion of an Injury re- 
ceiv'd, which it is not in the Power of Hu- 
mane Nature to ayoid: And this is it that af- 
fets us upon the Stage,or in a Story. Can a- 
ny Man read the Death of Pompey,and not be 
touch'd with an Indignation ? The ſound of 
a Trumpet rouſes the Spirits, and provokes 
Courage. It makesa Man fad to ſee the Ship- 
wreck even ofan Enemy ; and we are much 
furpriz'd by fear in other caſes: All theſe Mo- 
tions are not ſo much Aﬀections, as Preludes 
tothem. The Claſhing of Arms; or, the Bea- 
ting of aDrum, excites a War-Horſe. - /Nay, 
aSong from Xenophantes would make Alex- 
axder take his Sword in his Hand. In all theſe 
Caſes, the Mind rather ſuffers than Ats; and 
therefore it is not an Aﬀection, to be Mov, 
but to give way to that Motion, and to follow 
willingly what was ſtarted byChance. Theſe 
are not Aﬀections,but Impulſes of the Body. 
The braveſt Man in the World may look 
pale when he puts on his Armour ; his Knees 
knock,and hisHeart work before theBattel is 
joyn\d,but, theſe are only Motions : whereas 
Anger is an Excarſion,and propoſes Revenge 
or Puniſhment which cannot be without the 
Mind, As Fear flies,ſo Anger Aſſaulcs; and, 
At3 it 
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It is not poſſible to reſolveeither upon Vis. 
lence, or Cantion, without the Concurrence 
of the Will. "7". "FB 


CHAP, IL. 
Anger may be Suppreſs'd. 


T is an idle thing to pretend, that we 

cannot Govern our Anger ; for, ſome 

things that we do, are much harder ther 

others that we ought to do z the wildeſt AÞ 

fetions may be tam'd by Diſcipline, atd 

there is hardly any thing which theMind will 

do, bnt it may do. There needs no more Ars 

gument in this Caſe, then the Inſtances of 

{veral Perſons, both Powerful and Impati 

ent, that have gotten the Abſolute Maſtery 

of themſelves in this Point. 4 

| T HRASIPPUS in his Drink fell foul upon 
P.uſtratus the Cruelties of Piſſtratxs 5 who, when he 
_ .d was urged by ſeveral about him to make all 
8" Example of him, return'd this Anſwer, Why 
ſhould I be Angry with a Man that ſtumbles up» 

on me blindfold? In effet, moſt of our Quar« 

rels are of onr own making, either by Mi- 

ſtake,or by Aggravation. Anger comes ſorhe- 

times upon us, but we go oftner to it ; and 

inſtead of Rejecting it, we Call it. IN 
TheGentl= AUGUSTUS was a great Maſter of his 
n- Ap Paſſion : for Timagenes an Hiſtorian, wrot ſe- 
: yeral bitter things agajnſt his Perſon, and his 
| | Family 3 
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Family ; which paſs'd among\ the People 
plauſibly enough, as Pieces of raſh Wit com- 
monly do. Cefar advis'd him ſeveral times to 
forbear, and when that would not do, forbad 
him his Roof. After this, Aſinjus Polio gave 
him entertainment ; and, he was. ſo well be- 
loy in the City, that every Mans Hanſe was 
open to him. Thoſe things that he had wris. 
ten in the honour of Avguſtus, he recited, and \- 
burnt;zand publickly profeſſed himſelfCe2ſar*s 
Enemy : Augufxs, for all this, never fell out . 
with any Man that receiv*d himz only once he 
told Polo, that he had taken 2 Snake into his 
Boſora : And, as Polio was about to excuſe 
bimſelf. No ( fays Ceſar, interrupting him) 
make your beſt of him; and, offering to caſt him 

off at that very moment, if Ceſar pleas'd: 
Do you think ( ſays Ceſar ) that I will ever con- 
tribute to the Parting of you, that made you 
Friends ? for Pollio was angry with him be- 
fore, and only entertain'd him now, becauſe 
Ceſar had diſcarded kim. 

THE Moderation of Antigonus was remar- The Modes 
kable;ſome of hisSoldiers were railing at him 7 of 
one night,where there was but aHanging be- Antigo: 
twixt them : Antigonus over-heard them,and ** 
putting it gently aſide ; Soldiers, ſays he, 
ſtand a little further off, for fear the King ſhould 
hear you. And we are to conſider, not only 
violent Examples,but moderate,where there 
wanted neitherCauſe of diſpleaſure,nor pow 
er of Revenge : As in the Caſe of Antigonxs, 
who the ſame night hearing hisSoldiers Cur- 
fiog him for bringiogthemintoſofaula way 

| Aa 4 he 
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he went to them, and, without telling them 
who he was, help'd them out of it. Now, 
ſays he, you may be allow'd to Curſe him thas 
ht you into the Mire, provided you Blef 
bim that took you out of it. 
_— IT was a notable Story, ot of Yediug 
Pallio, upon his Inviting o us to 
_— per. One of his Boys nds to break 
Glaſs; and his Maſter, in a Rage, comman-» 
ded him to be thrown into a Pond to feed his 
Lampreys. Fhis AQtion of his might be ta» 
ken for Luxwury,though, in truth, it was Crus 
elty. The Boy was ſeiz'd, but brake looſe, 
and threw himſelf at Augiſtns his Feet, 
deſiring that he might not die that 
Ceſar, in abhorrence of the Barbarity, pre» 
ſently order'd all the reſt of the Glaſſes to 
be broken ; the Boy to be releas'd, and the 
Pond to be fill'd up, that there might beno 
farther Occaſion for an Inhumanity of that 
| Nature. This was an Authority well em» 
ploy'd.Shall the breaking ofa glaſs coſt a man 
his Life ? Nothing but a predominant Fear 
could ever have maſter'd this Cholerick,and 
Sanguinary Diſpoſition. This Man deſerv 
to dic a Thouſand Deaths, either for eating 
Humane Fleſh ar Second hand, in his Len- 
preys,or for keeping of his Fiſh to be ſo fed. 
[T is written of Prexaſpes ( a Favourite of 
C ambyſes*s)who was ſo much given to Wine, 
that he tookthe Freedom to tell his Prince of 
his hard Drinking,and to lay before him the 
Scandal,and the Inconvenience of his Exceſ- 


ies 3 and how that in thoſe Diſtem peri 
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had not the —_— of ——_ Now (ſays 
C. es ) to ſhew-you g 
_——_ aceper on 1 did, wes 
the uſe of my Eyes, and of my Hands, as well 
u if I were ſober. Upon this, he drank toa 
higher pitch than ordinary, & order*d Prex- 
aſpes hisSon to go out,and ſtand on the other 
kde of the Threſhold, with hisLeft-arm over 
his Headz And( ſays he ) If I have a good 
aim,heve at the heart of him. He ſhot, and up- 
on cutting up the Young Man,they found in- 
deed that the Arrow had ſtruck him through 
the middle of the Heart. What do you thurk 
ww (ſays Cambyſes ) Is my hand ſteady, or no? 
Apollo himſelf, (ſays Prexaſpes) could not have 
oxt-done it. It may be a Queſtion now,which 
was the greater Impiety,the Murther it ſelf, 
or the Commendation of it : for him to take 
the heart of his Son,while it was yet reaking, 
and panting under the Wound, for an Occa- 
fon of FlatteryzWhy was there not another 
Experiment made upon the Father, to try if 
Cambyſescould not have yet mended his ſhot? 
This was a moſt unmanly Violation ofHoſpi- * 
tality,but the Approbation of the Fat was 
ſtill worſe than the Crime it ſelf. This Ex- 
ample of wa proves ſufficiently that a 
Man may repreſs his Anger ; for he return'd 
not one ill word ; no not ſo much as a Com- 
plaint ; but he paid dear for his good Coun- 
fl. He had been wiſer perbaps, if he had let 
the King alone in his Cups,for he had better 
have drunk Wine then Blood, "Tis a dan- 
gerous Office to give good Advice to In- 
temperate Princes, ANQ- 
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An Tiſtexce ANOTHER Inſtance of Anger ſuppreſs'd 

of Anz we have in Harpagns, who was commanded 

jappref T ro expoſe CE yrus upon a Mountain, but the 

Harpagus. © : 

Child was preſferv*d; which when 

came afterward to underſtand, he invited 

Harpagus toa Diſh of Meat; and when he had 

eaten his fill,he told him it was a piece of his 

Son, and asked him how he lik'd the feafſo- ' 

ning. What ever pleaſes your Majeſty, ſays 

Harpagus muſt pleaſe me ;and he made no 

more words on't. It is moſt certain that we 

might govern our Anger if we would ; for 

the ſame thing that Galls us at home, gives 

us no offence at all abroad, and what's the 

Reaſon of it, but that we are Patient in one 

Place, and Froward in another ? :9 

The Mide- IT was a ſtrong provocation, that which 

ration of was given to Philip of Macedon, the Father of 

Philip of Alexander : The Athenians ſent their Ambaſs 

Macedon. £; 4ors to him, and they were receiv'd with 

this Compliment. Tell me Gentleman, ſays 

Philip, What is there that I can do to oblige the 

Athenians. Democharas, one of the Ambaſſi« 

* dors,told him, That they would take it fora 

great Obligation if he would be pleas'd to 

hang himſelf. This Inſolence gave an Indig« 

nation to the By ſtanders, but Philip bad 

them not to meddle with him, but e'en to let 

that foul mouth*d Fellow go as he came- 

And, for you, the reſt of the Ambaſſadors, ſays 

he, - + cell the Athenians, that it is worſt 

20 ſpeak ſuch things, then 10 bear, and forgive 

them. This wonderful Patience under Contu- 

melics was a great means of Philip's Security, 

LTD . CHAP 
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CHAP. IV. 


Þ is a ſhort Madneſs, and a deformed Vice. 


HE = i - w_ right _ itwas 
A'A Cthatnritca er,4 Madneſs; 
for they have both of es the ſame Symp- 
toms ; and there is fo wonderful a Reſem- 
blance betwixt the tranſports of Choler, and 
thoſe of Phyenſie, that "tis a hard matter to 
know the One from the Other. A Bold, 
Fierce, and Threatning Countenance, as Pale 
as Aſhes, and in the ſame moment as red as 
Blood ; a Ghring Eye ; a Wrinkled Brow, 
Violent Motions, the Hands Reſtleſs, and 
perpetually in AQtion, Wringing, and Mena- 
cing,Snapping of the Joynts, Stamping with 
the Feet, the Hair Staring, Trembling Lips, 
2 Forc'd, and Squeaking Voice; the Speech 
Falſe, and Broken, Deep,and frequent Sigh, 
and Ghaſtly Looks; the Veins ſwell,the Heart 
pants, the Knees knock, with a hundred diſ- 
mal Accidents that are common to both Di- 
ſtempers. Neither is Anger a bare Reſem- 
blance only of Madneſs, but many times an 
irrevocable Tranſition in the thing it ſelf. 
How many Perſons have we known,read,and 
heard of, that have loſt their Wits in a Pafli- 
on,and never came to themſelves again ? It is 
therefore to be ayoided, not only for Mode- 
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ration ſake, but alſo for Health. Now if the 
outward appearance of Anger be fo foul, 
and hideous, How deformed muſt that miſe. 
rable Mind be that is haraſs'd with it ? for v 
it leaves no place either for Counſel, or 
Friendſhip, Honeſty, or Good Manners; No 
either for the Exerciſe of Reaſon, or 
or the Offices of Life. If I were to deſcribe 
it, I would draw a Tiger bath'd in Bl 
ſharp ſet, and ready to take a leap at 
Prey : or dreſs it up as the Poets repreſent 
the Furies, with Whips,Snakes, and Flames 
It ſhould be Sour, Livid, full of Scars, and 
wallowing in Gore, Raging Up, and Down, 
Deſtroying, Grinning,Bellowing, and 
ſaing ; Sick of all other things, and moſt 
all of it felf. It turns Beauty intoDef 
and the Calmeſt Councels into Fierceneſg: 
It diſorders our very Garments, and fills, 
Mind with Horror. How abominable is 
in the Soul then, when it appears ſo hideow 
even th the Bones, the Skin, and 
many Impediments ? Is not he a Mad-man 
that has loſt the Government of himſelf, 
and is toſt hither and thither by his Fury, & 
by a Tempeſt ? The Executioner of his own 
Revenge, both with his heart and hand; and 
the Murtherer of his neareſt Friends ? The 
ſmalleſt matter moves it, and makes us Inſo+ 
ciabje, and Inacceſlible. It does all things 
by Violence, as well upon it ſelf, as others, 
and it is, in ſhort, the Maſter of all Paſſions, 
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THERE- is not any Creature fo * Ter- *AllCree: 
ous by.Nature, but it be< 777 ne 


rible, and 
comes fiercer. 
have humane 
ſes they have which come'very near , them- 
The Boar foams, champs, and whets his 
Tusks ; the Bull toſſes his horns in the Air, 
Bounds, and Tears up the Ground with his 
Feet. The Lyon Roars, and Swinges him- 
ſelf with his Tail; the Serpents Swells, and 
there is a Ghaſtly kind of Fellneſs in the A- 
ſpet of a Mad Dog: How. Great a Wicked- 
neſs is it now to indulge a Violence, that 
does . not. .only{ turn a Magi into.a Beaſt, 
makes even'the moſt outragious of 
themſelves to be. more Dreadful, and Mif- 
chievous ! A--Vice:; that, carries along with 
it neither Pleaſure, nor Profit, neither Ho-- 
nor, nor Security, but on! the Contrary 
deſtroys us//to all the Conifortabl 


: Anger: '-Not that Beaſts 


» 
ce, and 
Glorious Purpoſes, of our Reaſonable being. 
Some there are, that will have the Root of 
it to be Greatneſs of Mind; And why may 
we not as well entitle /mpudezce to Courage, 
whereas the One is Proud, the Other Brave; 
the One is Gracious, and Gentle, the : O- 
ther Rude, and Furious at the; ſame rate, 
we may aſcribe Magnanimity to Avarice, 
Luxury, and Ambition, which: ate all but 
Splended Impotencys, without Meaſure, and 
without - Foandation. . There is nothing 
Great, but what is Vertuous,, nor - indeed 
truly Great, but what is alſo, Compos'd, 
and Quict. Anger, alas ! is but a Wild, 
Impe- 
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Impetnous Blaſt,an Empty Tamobr, the ve- 
ry Infirmity of Women, and: Children; & 
Brawling, Clamorous Evil:' And the more 
Noiſe, the 'lefs Courage, as we find it com« 
monly, that the'Boldeſt Tongues have the 
Fainteſt Hearts. ./ £0l 1:04 oF 
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Anger is neithes Warrantable, nor Uſeful 
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N the firſt place, Anger is' Unwarrautes 
ble, as it is Unyaſt : 'For' it falls 
times upon the wrong Perſon, and di 
ges it ſelf upon the the Innocent, inſtead 0 
the Guilty : beſide the. Diſproportion 
making the moſt trivial Offences to be Ca« 
Pital, and puniſhing an Inconſiderate Worll 
perhaps with Torments, Ketters, Infa 
or Death. - It allows a Man neither Ti 
mor Means for Defence, but jadges a Cauſe 
without Hearing it, and admits of-no Medi 
ation. It flies into-the Face of Truth it ſaff 
if it- be of the Adverſe Party ; and turns 
Obſtinacy in an Error, into an. Argument 
of Juſtice. It does Every thing with Agitas 
tion, and Turmilt ;: Whereas Reaſon, 
Equity, candeſtroy whole Families, if there 
be Occaſion for'r, even to the Extinguiſhing 
of their Names, and Memories, without a- 
ny Indecency, either of Countenance, of 
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| CHOICE - is Inſociable wry mad 
*higheſt Point 3 for it ſpares neither. Fri C- 
gor Foe; bnt tears all to pieces, and caſts "ao 
Humane Nature into a perpetual State of 

War. It diſſolves the Bond of Mutual $o- 

ciety, inſfomuch that our very Companions, 

and Relations, dare not come near us; it 

renders us unfit for the Ordinary Offices of 

Life, for we can neither govern our Tongues, 

our Hands, nor any part of our Body.- It 
tramples upon the Laws of Hoſpitality, 

and of Nations, leaves every Man to be: his 

own Carver, and all things Publick, and 
Private, Sacred; and Profarie,: ſuffer Vio- 

kace. L 4.4  OBIT1CO : 

Po ery, It is to no purpoſe, '* *Ti + Hl Un: 
jad thing, we. cry, to pit wp theſe Injuries, profirable. 
2 ways. pu able to un them 5'as if any 
Man that can /bear Anger, conld. not bear 
m ary, which is much more ſupportable. 

You'll ſay, that: Anger does ſome: good yet, 
for it keeps People in. Awe, ' and: ſecores a 
Man from Contempt ; never conſidering, 
that it is more:dangerous to be fear'd, then 
deſpis'd. Suppoſe . that . an Angry Man 
could do” as mnch- as he+ threatens 3 the 
more Terrible; he is ſtill the. more odious : 
and on the other fide, if he. wants: Power, 
he is the more-defpicable for his Anper ; 
for there is nothing more wretched than a 
Cholerick Huff, that. makes' a-Noiſe, 'and 
no body cares: for't- If Anger: fhould be 
Valuable becauſe Men arc afraid of itz Why 
got an Addery a [Foad, or "7 

welt; 
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@ Man to Run, when: he intends only is 
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well? It makes us lead-the Life of Gladia- 
tors; we Live, and we Fight together. We 
hate the Happy, deſpiſe the Miſerable,ens 


ors, and there is nothing in the World 
which we will not do, either for Pleaſurey 
or profit. To be Angry at Offenders, 'is 
ro make our ſelves the Common Enemies of 
Mankind, which is both weak, and wicks 
ed; and we may as well. be” Angry thaf 
our Thiſtles 'do not bring forth Applesz 
or that 'every Pebble in our Ground 1s 

an Oriental Pearl. If we are Angry both 
with Young, Men, and with ' Old, becauſt 
they do offend ? why not with Infants tog 
becauſe they wil offend ? It is Laudable ty 
rejoyce for. any thing that is Well don 
but, to ' be tranſported for. another 
doing iHtl,'-is narrow, and ſordid. Nor 
it for the Dignity of Vertue to. be cith 
Angry, or Sad. It is with: a Tainted Mit 
as with an Ulcer, not only” the Touch, b 
the very; Offer at it makes us Shrink, 
Complain ; when we come once to be cats 
ryd off from -our Poize, we” are loſt. In 
the Choice -of a Sword, we take care that 
it be wieldy, and well -mounted ; and'i 
COncerns us as much tobe wary of engaging 
in the Exceſſes of Ungovetnable Pa 

It is not the Speed of a Horſe altogethet 
that pleaſes us, unleſs we find that he call 
Stop, and turn at Pleaſure. Tis a/ 
of Weakneſs, and a kind'of Stumbling, | 
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Of. Anger, 
Walk ; and it behoves ps to bave the ſame 
Command of our Minds that we have of our 
Bodies; Beſides that, the greateſt puniſh» 
ment -of an Injury is the Conſcience of ha- 
ying done it; and no. man ſuffers 

then he that is turned over to the pain of a 
—_—_ ow Oe better $00 
Compoſe Injuries, then to Revenge them ? 
For it does not only. ſpend time, but the 
Revenge of one Injury es us to more. 
In fine, as it is unreaſonable to be Angry at 
2 Crime, it is as fooliſh to be Angry with- 
out one, 


_ BUT,* May not an boneft Man then be'al« * 4nljin 
be Angry -at the Murther of his Facet | 
ther, or the Raviſbing of bis Siſter, or Daugh. © 


hw'd to 


ter, before bis Face? No, not at all; I will 
defend my Parents , and I will repay the [n- 
aries that are done them ; but it is my Pie- 
ty, and not. my Anger that moves me to it. 
Inill do my duty without Fear, or confu- 
fon 3 I will not Rage, 1 will not Weep 3 but 
diſcharge the Office of a good Man, with 
out forfeiting the Dignity of a Man. py 
Father be ted , I'll endeayour to reſcue 
him 3 If he be kills, Ill do,right to his 
mary 4 and all This, not in any Tranſ- 
ut paſſion/; but in Honour, and Con- 

ence. . Neither is there any need of An- 
ger where Reaſon does the ſame thing. A 
Man may be Temperate, and yet Vigorous 
and raiſe his Mind according to the Occa- 
on, more or leſs, as a ſtone is thrown ac- 
cording .to the Diets, and lIntent- of 
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the Caſter. How outragious have: 
ſome People for the Loſs of a Monkey; 
Spaniel; and were it -not a ſhame ts 
the ſame Sence for a Friend that we 
for a Puppy and to cry like Children, a 
much for a Bauble, as for the Ruine of« 
Country ? This is not an Effe& of Reaſ 
but of Infirmity. For a Man indeed to es 
poſe his Perſon for his Prince, his Paret 
or his Friends, out of a Senſe of Hor 
and a Judgment of Duty, it is without Di 
prte, a Worthy, and a Glorious Adtion 
but it muſt be done then with Sobriet 
Calmneſs, and Reſolution. It is high thay 
to convince the World of the Indigr 
and nſeleſneſs of this Paſſion, when it 
the Authority, and Recommendario 
no leſs then Ariſtotle himſelf, as an 
on very much conducing to all 
AQons that require Heat, and Vige 
Now, to ſhew on the other ſide, that ity 
not in any Caſe Profitable, we ſhall lay# 
pen the Obſtinate, and Unbridled Madnes 
of it: A Wickedneſs, neither ſenfible 
Infamy, nor of Glory ; withont either 
deſty, or Fear; andif it paſſes once fri 
Anger into a harden'd Hatred, it is\Incurs 
ble. It is either - whrkien then Reaſon, 
it is weaker. If ſtronger, there is no col 
tending withit ; if weaker, Reaſon will 
the Buſineſs without it. Some will have 
that an Angry Man is Good Natur'd, al 
Sincere, whereas in truth, he only lays him 
ſelf open out of Heedleſneſs, and want 
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Cadtion.” If it were in it ſelf Good, the 
more of it the better ; but in this Caſe, the 
more, the worſe ; and a wiſe Man does his 
Duty without the Aid of any thing that is 
il. 'Tis objeted by ſome, that thoſe are 
the moſt Generous Creatures, which are 
the moſt prone to Anger. Burt firſt Reaſon 
in Man, is Impetuons in Beaſts. Secondly, 
without Diſcipline, it runs into Audaſiouſ- 
meſs; and Temerity ; over and above that 
the fame thing does not help all. 1f Anger 
helps the Lyon, *Tis Fear that faves the 
Stag, Swiftneſs the Hawk, and Flight the 
Figeon ; but Man has God for his Example 
(who is never Angry) and not the Crea- 
tires, And yet it is not amiſs ſometimes 
tocounterfeit Anger ; as upon the Stage : 
Nay,upon the Bench, and in the Pulpit , 
where the Imitation of it is more effectual, 
then the thing it ſelf. But it is a great Er- 
ior, to take this' Paſſion either for a Com- 
YN pnion, or for an Aſſiſtant to' Virtue ; that 
I mikes a man incapable of all thoſe Neceſ- 
Mir Counſels, by which Virtue is to go- 
Wreen her ſelf. Thoſe arefalſe, and Inau- 
TY fpicious Powers, and Deſtrufive of them- 
+ which ariſes only from the Acceſſion, 
Rad Fervor of a Diſeaſe. Reaſon Judges 
E Yicording to Right ; Anger will haveevery, 
Yiting ſeem right whatever it does ; and 
®Y when it has once pitcht upon a Miſtake, it 
 Yisnever to be convinc'd ; but prefers a Per- 
© Fiinacy even in the greateſt Eyil, before the 
» Yoſt neceſſary Repentance. , 
B b 2 SOME 
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SOME People are of Opinion, that An« 
* tis more per * Enflames, and Animates the ier 
_— that it isa Spur to bold, and arduous Uns 
War, then dertakings, and that it were better to 
in Peace, derate, then wholy to ſuppreſs it, for 
of diſſolving the Spirit, and force of the 
Mind. To this I anſwer, That Virtue da 
not need the help of Vice, but where 
is any Ardor of Mind Neceflary, we 
rouze our ſelves, and be more or leſs 
and vigorous, as their is occaſion : But 
without Anger ſtill. Tis a miſtake to ay, 
that we may make uſe of Anger as a 
mon Soldier, but not as a Comm 
for if it hears Reaſon, and follows | 
it is not properly Anger, and if it 
Not, it is Contumacious, and Mutin 
By this Argument a Man muſt be Ang 
to be Valiant ; Covetous to be Indt a 
ous; Timorous to be ſafe, which make 
our Reaſon confederate with our Aﬀ 
ons. And 'cis all one whether Paſſion! 
Inconſiderate without Reaſon, or Real 
Ineffetual without Paſſion ; Since the 1 
cannot be without the other. *Tis- try 
the leſs the Paſſion, the leſs is the Miſcha 
for a little Paſſion is the ſmaller Evil. Ny 
ſo far is it from being of Uſe, or Advanta 
in the Field, that *tis the place of all of g 
where *tis the moſt dangerous : for the; 4 
tions of War are to be managed with C 
der, and Caution, not Precipitation atd 
Phanſy : Whereas Anger is leſi 
heady, and the Vertue only of Ba 
Nan 


Chap. | V. Of Anger. 
Nations, which, though their Bodies were 
mvch ſtronger, and more hardeg'd, were 
ſtill worſted by the Moderation, and Diſci- 
pline of the Romans. There is not npon 
the Face of the Earth, a Bolder, or a more 
Indefatigable Nation then the Germans ; 
not a Braver upon a Charge, nora Hardier 
againſt Colds, and Heats z their only De- 
light, and Exerciſe, is in Arms, to the Ut- 
ter Negle@ of all things elſe: and yet upon 
the Encounter, they are broken and de- 
ſtroyed through their own Undiſciplin'd 
Temerity, even by the moſt effeminate of 
Men. The Huntſman is not Angry with 
the wild Boar, when he either purſues, or 
receives him z a good Sword-man watches 
his Opportunity, and keeps himſelf upon 
his Guard, whereas Paſſion lays a Man o- 
pen : nay, it is one of the Prime Leſſons in 
Fencing School, to learn not to be An- 
gy. If Fabius had been Cholerick, Rome 
tad been loft : and before he conquered Han- 
wal, he overcame Himſelf. If Scipio had 
been Angry, he would never have left Harn- 
wal, and his Army ( who were the proper 
Objets of his Diſpleaſure) to carry the 
War into Africk, and ſo compaſs his End 
& by a more temperate way. Nay, he was 
þ ſlow, that it was charged upon him for 
want of Mettle, and Reſalution. And what 
did the Other Scipio? ( Africanus I mean ) 
bow much time did he ſpend before Namar- 
f ja, to the Common Grief both of his Coun- 
try, and himſelf, thoygh he reduc'd it at 
| Bb3 laſt, 
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never be at 
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laſt, by ſo miſerable a Famine, that the Iz. 
habitants laid violent Hands upon them- 
ſelves, and left neither Man, Woman, nor 
Child, to ſurvive the Ruines of it. If An+ 
ger makes a Man fight better 5 ſo does 
Wine, Phrenſy, nay, and Fear it ſelf; For 
the greateſt Coward in deſpair does the 
greateſt Wonders. No man is Couragions 
in his Anger, that was not ſo withont it, 
But put theCaſe that Anger, by a 
may have done ſome good, and ſo have Fe 
vers remov'd ſome Diſtempers but it isan 
Odious kind of Remedy, that makes us in» 
debted to a Diſeaſe for a Cure. Howmp 
ny Men- have been preſery'd by Poyſon; by 
a Fall from a Precipice;z by a Shipwratk; 
by a Tempeſt ? Does it therefore follow, 
that we are to recommend the praftice 
theſe Experiments ? | 

BUT, in Caſe of an Exemplary, an d * Py 


: 


Angry at ſtitute Diſſolution of Manners, when Clodins 
Public ſhall be preferr*d, and Cicero rejetted ; when 


Loyalty ſhall be broken upon the Wheel, and 
Treaſon fit Triumphant upon the Bench ; Is 
not this a Subje to move the Choler of ay 
Vertuous Man ? No, by no means, Vertue 
will never allow of the CorreQing of one 
Vice by another ; or that Anger, which 
is the Greater Crime of the two, ſhould 
preſume to puniſh the leſs. It is the Na- 
tural Property of Vertue to make a Man 
Serene, and Cheerful ; and it is not for the 
Dignity of a Philoſopher, to-be Tranſport- 
x<d either with Grief, or Anger: And = 
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the End of Anger is Sorrow, 'the: conſtant 
Effet of Diſappointment, and _ 
Bot, tomy purpoſe: If a Man d be 
angry at Wickedneſs .,' the Greater the 
Wickedneſs is, the Greater muſt be his 
Anger: And fo long as there is Wicked- 
neſs in the World,he muſt never be pleas'd. 
Which makes his Quiet de ent upon the 
Humor, or Manners Others. There 
paſſes not a day over our Heads; but he that 
8 Cholerick, ſhall have ſome Canſe, or 0- 
other of Diſpleaſure, either from Men, Ac- 
cidents, or Buſineſs. He ſhall never ſtir 
ont of his Houſe, but he ſhall meet with 
Criminals of all ſorts ; prodigal, Impu- 
dent, Covetous, perfhdious, Contentious ; 
Children perſecuting their Parents 5 Pa- 
rents curſing their Children z the Innocent 
caſed, the Delinquent acquitted, and the 
hdg prafiſing that in his Chamber, which 
ie condemns upon the Bench : In fine, 
where-ever there are Men, there are Faults, 
ind upon theſe Terms, Socrates himſelf 


ſhould never bring the ſame Countenance ' 


_ again, that he carry'd out with 
m. 
IF Anger where Sufferable in any Caſe, 
it might be allow'd againſt an Incorrigible 
Criminal, under the hand of * Juſtice :. But 


of Cantion. The Law is without Paſſion, 
and ſtrikes Malefators as we do Serpents, 
and Venemous Creatures, for fear of grea- 
ter Miſchief, It is not for the Dignity of a 

> Odg Judge, 


D2 


: . Calm and 
Puniſhment is not matter of Anger, but Temyerate. 
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Judge, when he comes to pronounce the fa-- 
tal Sentence, to expreſs any Motions of Ans 
ger in his Looks, Words, or Geſtures: 
For he condemns the Vice, not the man 
and looks upon the Wickedneſs withonr 
Anger, as he does upon the Proſperity of 
Wicked men without Envy. But tho 
he be not Angry, I would have him ali 
mov'd, in point of Kumanityz but yet 
without any Offence either to his Place, or 
Wiſdom. Our Paſlions vary, but Reaſon 
is equal; and it were a great Folly for that 
which is Stable, Faithful, and ſound, tg 
repair for Succour to that which is Uncers 
tain, Falſe, and Diſtemper*d. If the Of- 
fender be Incurable, take him out of the 
World, that if he will not be good, he may 
ceaſe to be Evil; but this muſt be without 
Anger too. does any man hate an Arm, 
or a Leg, when be cuts it oft ; or reckon 
That a Paſſion, which is only a miſerable 
Cure? We knock mad Dogs on the head, 
and remove Scabbed Sheep out of the Fold: 
and this is not Anger ſtill, but Reaſon; to 
ſeparate the Sick from the Sound, Juſtice 
cannot be Angry ; nor is there any need of 
gn Angry Magiſtrate, for the Puniſhment 
of Fooliſh, and Wicked men. The Power 
of Life and Death, muſt not be managed 
with Paſſion. We give a Horſe the Spur, 
that is reſtiff,, or jadiſh, and tries to call 
his Rider, But, this is without Anger t 
and only to take down his Stomach, an 
bring him, by Correction, to Ohedigner. 
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TIS true, that Corre&ion is Neceſſary, 

* yet within Reaſon, and Bounds, for it * Coe#i- 

does not Hurt, but Profit us underan Ap- {7.5 meer: 

pearance of Harm, 1Il Diſpoſitions/ in the \yizt;n 

Mind are-to be dealt with as thoſe in the Buds. 
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Body 3 The Phyſician firſt tries Purging, 
and Abſtinence; if This will not do, he 
$ to Bleeding, nay, to Diſmembring 

rather then fail ; for there's no Opperation 
too ſevere that ends in Health. The Pub- 
lick Magiſtrate begins with Perſwaſion, and 
his Buſineſs is, to beget a Deteſtation for 
Vice, and a Veneration for Virtue ; From 
Thence ,if need be, he advances to Admoni- 
tion, and Reproch, and then to. Puniſh- 
ments; but Moderate, and Revocable, un- 
leſs the Wickedneſs be incurable, and then 
the Puniſhment- muſt be ſo too. There's 
only This Difference, the Phyſitian, when 
he cannot fave his Patients Life, endeavours 
tw make his Death Eafie 3 but the Magi- 
ſtrate Aggravates the Death of the Crimi- 
nal, with Infamy, and Diſgrace ; not as 
Delighting in the Severity of it (for no 
Good man can be ſo barbarons ) but for 
Example, and to the end that they that 
will do no good Living, may do ſome Dead. 
The end of all Corre&ion, is either the 
Amendment of Wicked Men, or to prevent 
the Influence of Ill Example: For men are 
Puniſh'd with a Reſpe&t to the Future, not 
to expiate Offences Committed, but for 
fear of worſe to come. Publick Offenders 
muſt be pablickly Executed, that their Pu- 
| niſhment 
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niſhment- may be a Terror to Others; but 
ſtill all this while, the power of Life and 
Death muſt not be manag'd with Paſſion; 
The Medicine, in the mean time muſt bg 
ſuited to the Diſeaſe ; Infamy cures One z 
Pain Another ; Exile cures a Third ; Beg. 
gary a Fourth ; but there are ſome that are 
only to be Cur oF by the Gibbet. I would 
be no more Angry with a Thief, or a Traj- 
tor, then I am Angry with my Self when F 
open a Vein. All puniſhment is but a Mos 
ral, or Civil Remedy. I do not do an 
thing that is very ill ; _ yet I Tranſgrel 
Often. Try me firſt with a Private Repre- 
henſion 3 and then with a Pablick ; If That 
will not ferve, ſee what Baniſhment will doj 
If not that neither, load me with Chai 
lay me in Priſon: But if I ſhould p = 
Wicked even for Wickedneſs ſake , and 
leave no hope of Reclaiming me, it would 
be a kind of Mercy to deſtroy me. Vice is 
Incorporated with me and there's no Re- 
medy, but the taking of both away toge» 
there ; but ſtill, without Anger. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Anger in General, with the Danger and 
felts of is Y 


HERE is no furer Argument of a 

-43 Great Mind, than not to be tranſ- 
ſted to Anger by any Accident z The 
ouds, and the Tempeſts are form'd be- 
low, but all Above is Quiet, and Serene: 
which is the Emblem of a brave Man, that 
ſuppreſſes all Provocations, and lives with- 
in himſelf, Modeſt, Venerable, and Com- 
pos'd : Whereas Anger is a Turbulant Hu- 
mor which at firſt daſh caſts off all Shame, 
without any regard to Order, Meaſure, or 
ou Manners; tranſporting a Man into 
isbecoming Violences, with his Tongue, 
his Hands, and every part of his Body. 
And whoever conſiders the Foulnefs, and 
the Brutality of this Vice, muſt acknow- 
ledge, that there is no ſuch Monſter in Na- 
ture, as one Man raging againſt -another, 
and labouring to ſink that, which can never 
be drown'd, but with himſelf for Company. 
It renders us incapable, either of Diſcourſe, 
or of other common Duties. It is of all 
Paſſions the moſt Powerful : for it makes a 
Man that is in Love, to kill his Miſtreſs; 
The Ambitous Man to trample vpon his 
Honors, and the Covetous to throw away 
| his 


EE EE 
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his Fortune. There is not any Mortal that 
lives free from the Danger of it, for it makes 
even the Heavy, and the good Natur'd to 
be fierce and outragious ; It invades us 
like a peſtilence, the Luſty as well as the - 
Weak, and *tis not either ſtrength of Bo- 
dy, or a good Diet, that can ſecure us 
againſt it ; nay, the Learnedeſt, and Men 
otherwiſe of exemplary Sobriety, are infe- 
ſted with it. It is ſo potent a Paſſion, that 
Socrates durſt not truſt himſelf with it 
_ oY to his Man ) zow would I 
eat you, if I were not Angry with 
Therz is no Age, or Se&t of Men :%- 
Scapes ir. Other Vices take us one by 
one 3 but This like an Epidemical Conta- 
gion, ſweeps all : Men, Women, and Chil 
dren ; Princes, and Beggers are carry'd a- 
way With it in Sholes, and Troops, as one 
man. It was never ſen that a whole Nas 
tion was in Love with one Woman, or U- 
nanimouſly bent upon one Vice : But here 
and there, ſome particular men are tain- 
ted with ſome particular Crimes : whereas 
in Anger, a ſingle Word many times in- 
flames the whole Multitude, and Men be- 
take themſelves Preſently to- Fire, and 
Sword npon it ; the Rabble takes upon them 
to give Laws to their Governors; the Com- 
mon Soldiers, to their Officers ; to the Ru- 
ine , not only of private Families, but of 
Kingdoms; turning their Arms againſt their 
own Leaders, and chuſing their own Gene- 
rals. There's no publick Council ; no put- 
ting 
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ting of things to the Vote ;, but in a Rage 
the Mutineers divide from the Senate, name 
their Head, force the Nobility in their own 
Houſes, and put them to Death with their 
own Hands. The Laws of Nationsare vio- 
lated, the Perſons of publick Miniſters af- 
fronted, whole Cities infe&ted with a Ge- 
' neral Madneſs, and no Reſpite allow*d for 
the Abatement, or diſcuſſing of this Pub- 
lick Tumor. The Ships are crouded with 
tumultuary Soldiers. And in this rude, 
and Ill-boading Manner they march, and 
at under the Condu@& only of their own 
Paſſions. Whatever comes ' next ſerves 
them for Arms, till at laſt they pay for 
their Licencious Raſhneſs, with the Slaugh- 
ter of the whole Party : This ix the Event 
ofa heady, and inconſiderate War. When 
mens Minds are ſtruck with the Opinion of 
an Injury, they fall on immediately where- 
ſoever their Paſſion leads: them, without 
either Order, Fear, or Caution ; provoking 
their own Miſchief ; never at Reſt, till they 
come to Blows; and purſuing their Re- 
venge, even with their Bodies upon the 
Points of their Enemies Weapons. So that 
the Anger it ſelf is much hurtful to 
us, then the Injury that provokes it; for 
the one is bounded, but where the other 
will ſtop, no man living knows. There 
are no greater Slaves certainly, then thoſe 
that ſerve Anger, for they improve their 
Misfortunes by an Impatience more infup- 
portable then the Calamity that cauſes = 
"tr ms. : NOR 
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Nor does it. riſe by degrees, as other 

* Anger Paſlions, but fluſhes likeGun-powder,*blows 

Slow, ing upall ina Moment. Neither foes it 

Mament, Only preſs to the Mark, but over-bears eves 
ry thing inthe way to't. OtherVices drive 

us, but This Hurries vs headlong ; othet 
Paſſions ſtand firm Themſelves, though per» 

haps we cannot reſiſt them, but this con» 
ſumes, and deſtroys it felf : It falls like 
Thunder, or a Tempeſt; with an Irrevos 
cable Violence, that gathers ſtrength in the 
Paſſage, and then evaporates in the Cons, 
cluſion. Other Vices are Unreaſonable, but 

this is Unbealthful too ; Other Diſtempers 
have their Intervals, and Degrees, but in 

this we are thrown down, as from a Preci- 
pice; There is not any 'thing ſo amazing 

to others, or ſo deſtructive to ic ſelf :- So 
Proud, and Inſolent, if it fucceeds ; or {6 
Extravigant, if it be diſappointed. Nd 
repulſe diſcourages it, and for want of 0+ 
ther Matter to work upon, it falls foul ups 

on it ſelf; and let the Ground be never 

Trivial, it is ſufficient for the Wildeſt Out# 

rage imaginable. It ſpares neither Age; 
Sex, nor Quality, Some people would be 
Luxurious perchance, but that they are 
Poor ; and others Lazy, if they were not 
perpetually kept at work. The Simplicity 

of a Country life keeps many men in Igno-. 
rance of the Frauds and Impieries of - 

Courrs, and Camps : But, no Nation, or 
Condition. of men is exempt from the Im- 
preſſions of Anger, and it is equally dange- 
rous; 
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rous, -as well in War, as in Peace: We 
find that will be made Familiar ; 


Bulls will ſuffer Children to ride upon their 
Backs, and play with their Horns; Bears, 
and Lyons, by good Uſage, will be brought 
to fawn upon their Maſters : How deſperate 
a madneſs is it then/for men, after the re- 


chiming of the fierceſt of Beaſts, and the 


bringing of them to” be traftable, and do- 
k, to become yet worſe then Beaſts 
one to another ?. Alexander had two Friends, 
Clytus, and Lyſimacus ;, the One he /expoſed 
toz Lyon, the other to himſelf, and he 
that was turn'd looſe to the Beaſt eſcap'd. 
Why do we not rather make the beſt of a 
ſhort Life, and render our ſelves Amiable 
to all v5 we Live, and Deſirable when 
we D | 


LET us bethink ourſelves of our ,Morta- « Anger is 
lity,and not ſquander away the little *rime Ls of 


that we have, upon Animoſities, and Keuds, Time, 
| well as of 
Peace 


if it were never to be atan end.'! Had iwe 
not better enjoy the Pleaſure of our own 
Life, then be ſtill contriving how''to' gall 
and torment another's ? In all -our 'Braw- 
lings , and - Contentions, never ſo; much as 
dreaming of our Weakneſs. :Do we not 
know that theſe Implacable Enmities of 
ours lie at the mercy of a Fever, or any 
petty Accident to diſappoint ? Our Fate is 
at hand , and the very hour that we have fer 
for another mans Death ; may peradven- 
tare be preverited by our own.. What is it 
that we make all this Buſtle for ; and rin 

need- 
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needleſly diſquiet our Minds, we are offen- 
ded with our Servants,our Maſters,our Prin« 
ces, our Clients : *Fis but a little Patience; 
and we ſhall be all of us Equal; 1o- thay 
there's no need either of Ambuſhes, or | of 
Combats. Our Wrath cannot go beyond 
Death zi and Death will moſt undoubtedly. 
come, whether we be peeviſh, or quiet, 
"Tis time loſt to take-pains to do thaty 
which will infallibly bedone without ns 
But, ſuppoſe that we would only have our 
Enemy Baniſh'd, Diſgracd, or Damag' 
tet his Puniſhment be more or leſs, it is yet: 
too long, either for him to be inhu 
tormented, or for us our ſelves to be | 
barbarouſly Pleas'd with it. It holds ig; 
Anger, as in Mourning, it muſt, and will 
at laſt fall of it ſelf : let us look to it 
betimes, for when "tis once come to an-ill 
Habit, we ſhall never want matter to feed: 
it; and *tis much better to overcome our! 
Paſſions, then to be overcome by 
Some way or other, either our Parents, 
Children, Servants, Acquaintance,or Straitts/ 
gers, will be continually vexing us. We: 
are togd hither, and thither, by our AﬀeGti«: 
ons, like a Feather in a Storm, and by frelks, 
Provocations the Madneſs becomes perpe-: 
tual. Miſerable Creatures ! That ever our, 
precious Hours ſhould be ſo ill employ'd{- 
How prone and eager are we in-our Hatred,, 
and how backward in ourLove ? were it-no6; 
much better now to be making of Friend«, 
ſhips; pacfyiog of Enemies 3 doing of good. 
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Offices both Publick and Private; then to 
meditating of miſchief, and deſign- 
ing how to wound on Man in his Fame, 
another in his Fortune, a i hird in his Per- 
ſon ?- the One being ſo Eaſie, Innocent, and 
Safe 3 and the other fo Difliculr, Impious, 
and Hazardous. Nay take a. Man in Chains, 
and at the Foot of his Opreſſor ; How 
many are there, who, even in this Caſe, 
have maim'd themſelves in the heat of their 
Viotence upon others ? 2-428 

' THIS *UntraRable- Paſſion is much more 


F 
= 


*eafily kept our, then Govern'd when it is « 
once Adn ; for the ſtronger will give = 
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Liws to the weaker 3 and make Reaſon a —_— 
fave To the Appetite. It carries us head- 5.0m, 


long, and in the courſe of our Fury, we 
have no more Command of our Minds, then 
we have of our Bodies down a Precipice ; 
when they are once in Motion there's no 
till they come to the bottom. ' Not 

but that it is poſſible for a Man to be warm 
in Winter 3 and not to ſweat in Summer, 
either by the benefix of the Place, or the 
hardineſs of the Body. Aad, in like man- 
ner, we may provide againſt Anger. Bur 
certain it is, that Virtue and Vice can never 
agree in the ſame Subje&t; and one may be 
as well a Sick Man and a Sound at the fame 
time, as a Good Man, and an Angry. Be- 
ſide, if we will needs be Quarrelfome, it 
muſt be either with our Superior, our Equal 
or Inferior. To contend with our Superior 
is Folly, and _ z with our Equals it 
c is 
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1s Doubtful, and Dangerous z and. 
Inferiors Wis Baſe, wo crea =s 


thoſe. that were at, gr e molt; 7 
Enemies: Neither had .the-. p., 


ever. arrived at: that. height or; 
Providence had ag, ed the Vap 
with the,Conquerors.' , There's, an /.Qt 
the Conteſt, when one tide deſerts i; z. 
that the paying of Anger wv Benek 
a period-to the Congroverſie, - Buk. 
ever, if it be our fortune to .Tranſg 
let not our Anger deſcend to, the Child 
Frinds, or Relations, even. of our bien 
Enemies; the very Cruelty of Sy 
heightned y that Inſtance of 1lncap: 
ting the Iflue of the be rib'd. It is 
man .to entail the hatred we bays on 
Father upon: his Poſterity, A. Good,,u 
a Wiſe Man is not ta be; rw of W 
of Me. but a Keprover.of them, and hes 
oak 9Þon all the Dronkards, the Luf 
full the Thankleſs, "rtonh and Ambigls. 
ous that he meets wit! no otherwiſe _6 
as;a Phyſician looks upon his Patiengs 3; tos 


he that will be Angry,with Any Aden, my 
be diſpleas'd with All ; -which wer bay 


culous, as toquarrel with 3 Body f01 
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bling/in the Dark : with -one that's deaf, 
for nbt-doing as you bid him { Or with a 
School-boy 'for loving his Play better then 
his Book. Democritus laugh'd, and Her a- 
thitus wept at the Folly, and Wickednefs of 
the World; but we never read of an Angry 


Tus is undoubtedly the, moſt dete- * 4nger 
ſtable of Vices, even compar'd with the —_ 
worſt of them. © Avarice Scrapes, and ga- of al Vices' 

I thers together, that which ſome Body may 
| B bethe better for : But Anger lafheFont, and 
| noMan comes off gratis. An Angry Maſter 
| BY takes one Servant run away, and another 
| WY hang himſelf; and his Choler cauſes him 
| | + much greater loſs then he ſuffered in the 
| & Occaſion of it. - 'Tis the cauſe of Mourning 
i & to the Father, and of Divorce to the Hus- 
bind: It makes the Magiſtrate Odious, and 
gives the Candidate a Repulſe. And it is 
| IF worſe then Luxury too, which only aims 
" F at its proper pleaſure ; whereas the other 
s'dent upon another Bodies Pain. The 
Malevolent, and the Envious , content 
themſelves only to wiſh another Man Mi- 
ſtable ; but ris the Bufinefs of Anger ro 
make him ſo: And to wreak the Miſchief it 
felf, not ſo much defiring the hurt of ano- 
ther, as to inflict it. Among the Powerful, 
it breaks out into open War, and into a 
private one with the Common People, but 
without Force, or Arms. It engages us in 
Treacheries, perpetual Troubles, and Con- 
-, tentions: It alters the very. Nature of a 
CCc2 Mart 
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Man, and puniſhes it ſelf in the Perſecuti- 
on of others, Humanity excites us to Love; 
This to Hatred : That to be beneficial to 
Others; This to hurt them : Beſide that 

though it proceeds from too high a Con» 

ceipt of our ſelves, it is yet in efte&t, but a 
Narrow, and Contemptible AﬀeRion : ef. 
pecially when it meets with a Mind that is 

hard, and impenetrable; and returns the 

dart upon the head of him that caſts it, 

TO take a further view now of * the mi- 

ſerable Conſequences, and Sanguinary Ef 

* The wi. <Q of this hideous diſtemper ; from hence 
ſerable £f- come Slaughters, and Poiſons, Wars, and 
kr of An- Deſolation, the Raſing, and Burning of 
F1 Cities 3 the Unpeopling of Nations, and 
the turning of Populous Countries into De- 
ſarts; Publick Maſſacres and Regicides; 
Princes led in Triumph ; ſome MurtherV 
in their Bed-chambers; others ſtabb'd in 
the Senate, or cut off, in the Security of 
their SpeQacles, and pleaſures. Some there 
are that take Anger for a Princely Qualityz 
as Darius, who in his Expedition againſt 
the Scythians, being beſought by a Noble 
Man, that had Three Sons, that he would 
youchfafe to accept of two of them into 
his Service, and leave the third at home 
a a gy ag his Father. 7 will _ 

or then that, ſays Darin, for | 

Cad how all three agam : So [e Arder'd 

them to be ſlain before his Face, and left 

him their Bodies. But Xerxes dealt a little 
better with Pythixs, who had five Sons, _ 
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deſir'd only one of them for himſelf. Xerxes 
bad him take his Choice, and he nam*d the 
Eldeft, whom he imm<diately Commanded 
to be Cut in halves; and one half of the 
Body to be laid on each fide of the way, 
when his Army was to paſs betwixt them : 
Undoubtedly a moſt Auſpicious Sacrifice z 
but he came afcerward to the end that he 
deſerv*d ; for he liv*d to ſee that Prodigi- 
ons Power Scatter*d, and Broken, and, in- 
ſtead of Military ; and victorious Troops, 
to be incompaſſed with Carcaſſes. But 
theſe you'l ſay, were only Barbarous Prin- 
ces, that knew neither Civility, nor Let- 
ters: And theſe Salvage Cruelties will be 
imputed perchance to their rudeneſs of 
Manners, and wont of Diſcipline. But 
what will you ſay then of Alexander the 
Great, that was trained up under the Inſti- 
tution of Ariſtotle himſelf 3 and kill'd Chy- 
tzs his Favourite and School-fellow with 
his own band, under his own Roof, and over 
the Freedom of # Cup of Wine? And what 
was his Crime ? He was loath todegenerate 
from a Macedonian Liberty into a Perſiax 
Slavery : that is to ſay, he could not Flarrer, 
Lyſimachus, another of his Friends, he ex- 
pos'd toa Lyon; and this very Lyſimaechus 
after he had ſcap'd this danger, was never 
the more Merciful, when he came to Reign 
bimſelf; for he cut of the Ears and Noſe 
of 'is Friend Teleſphorus, and when he had 
ſo disfigur'd him, that he had no longer the 
Face of a Man, he threw him intoa Dun- 
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geon and there kept him to be ſhew'd for 
a Monſter, as a ſtrange ſight. The Place 
was ſo low, that he was fain to creep'upon 
all four, and his ſides were gall*d too with 
the ſtraitneſs of it. -In this Miſery he lay 
half famiſh'd in his own Filth : ſo Odioug, 
ſo Terrible, and fo Loathſom a Spectacle, 
that the horror his Condition had even 
extinguiſh'd all pity for him. Nothing was 
ever ſo unlike a Man, as the poor wretch that 
ſuffer*d this, ſaving the Tyrant that Atted "it, 
NOR did this Mercileſs Hardneſs only 
exerciſe it * ſelf among Foreigners, but 
the fierceneſs of their Outrages, and Pt» 
niſhments, as well as their Vices, brake in 
upon the Romans, A. Marius, that had hi 
Statue fet upevery where, and was ado 
as a God  L, Syla commanded his Bones to 
be broken, his Eyes to be pulPd out, his 
Hands to be cut off; and, as if every Wound 
had beena ſeveral Death ; his Body to be 
torn to Pieces, and Cataline was the Execy- 
tioner. A Cruelty, that was only fit far 
Marius to Suffer ;, Sylla to Command, and 
Cataline co A# ;, but moſt Diſhonourable 
and fatal to the Common wealth, to fall 
indifferently upon the Swords Points both 
of Citizens, and of Enemies. | 
IT was a ſevere Inſtance - that of Piſs, 
* too. A Soldier that had leave to ga 
abroad with his Comrade, came back to 
the Camp at histime, but without his Com- 
paniany Piſo condemns him to Die, as if 
e had kill'd him, and appoints a Centurion 
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(6 Tee the” Exccntion;fof'as the Heads 
mah*was'rt&dy to Us his Office 'rhp "other 
cotdier appear'd, to the zrtar Joy" of: the 
whole Field, and the Centurion bad 'the 
Execytloner hold his hand ; Bereppon, £io 
in a Rage mounts the Ty;h4al, and Senten- 
&es all Three to Death : The One, becauſe 
he was Condemrd; the Other, becauſe "it 
was for his ſake that his Fellow Soldier was 
Condemr?d;, the Centurion, for not obeying 
the Order of his S»p&rior. *'An. Ingenious 
Piece of Inhumaniry, to contrive How to 
make Three' Criminals, where &ffeQually' 
there were none. There Was a Perſian King 
that caus*'d the Noſes 'of a whole Nation to 
be cut off, and they were to thank him that 
he ſpar'd their Heads. And this perhaps 
would have been the. Fate of the AMacrovis 
(if Providence had not hinder*d it) for the 
Freedom they us'd toC ambyſes*s Embaſſadors 
in nor accepting the flaviſhtetms that were 
offer'd them. This put Cambyſes into ſuch 
2 Rage, that he preſently Liſted into his 
Service every Man that was abte' to! bars 
Arms : and without either' Provifions ar 
Guides, march'd immediately Ong dry 
and barren 'Deſarts, and 'where never' atty 
Man had paſs'd before hitn, to take big Re- 
venge. ' Before he was a third Part of the 
way, his ptoviſions 'fail'd him z His Men, 
at firſt, made ſhife with the'Buds of Trees, 
Boil'd Leather, and rhe like”; but foon' at: 
ter there was not ſo much ag a Root, or a 
Plant to be gorten , nor a living Creature 
CE 4 "0 
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to be ſeen ; and- then, by Lot, every Tenth 
Man was to Die, for a nouriſhment to the 
reſt ; Which was ſtill worſe then the Fa- 
mine : But yet this Paſſionate King went on 
fo far, till one part of his Army was loſt, | 
and the other devoured, and till he fear'd 
that he himſelf might come to be ſerv'd with 
the ſame ſauce. So that at laſt he orderd 
a Retreat, wanting no delicates all this 
while for himſelf, while his Soldiers were 
taking their Chance who ſhould Dye miſe. 
rably, or Live worſe. Here was an Anger 
taken up againſt a whole Nation, that nei» 
ther deſerv'd any ill from him, nor was { 
much as known to him. 


_ — 


CHAP. VII. 


The Ordinary Grounds and Occaſions of 
Anger. 


N this wandring State of Life, we meet 
with many Occaſions of Trouble ; and 
diſpleaſure, both Great and Trivial ; and 
not a day paſſes, but from Men, or Things 
we have ſome Cauſe or other for Offence; 
as a Man muſt expe& to be Juſtl'd, daſh'd 
and Crowded in a Populous City. One Man 
deceives our tion 3 Another delays 
itz and a Third Croſſes it: and if every 
thing does not ſucceed to our wiſh, we pre+ 
ently fall out either with the Perſon, the 
Buſineſs, 
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Buſineſs, |the place, our Fortune, or our 
Selves. e Men value themſelves upon 
their Wit, and will never forgive any one 
that pretends to leſſen it : Others are En- 
fam*d by Wine; and ſome are diſtemper'd 
by Sickneſs, Wearineſs, Watchings, Love, 
Care, &c.. Some are prone toit by Heat of 
Conſtitution; but Moiſt, Dry, and Cold 
Complexions are more liable to other Af- 
fetions 3 as Suſpicion, Deſpair, Fear, Jea- 
louſie, &c. . but moſt of our Quarrels are of 
our own Contriving. One while we ſuſpe& 
upon Miſtake ; and another while we make 
a great matter of T1ifles. To ſay the 
Truth, moſt of thoſe things that exaſperate 
us, are rather Subjects of Diſguſt, than of 
Miſchief ; there's a large difference betwixt 
Oppoſing a Man's SatisfaQtion, and not Aſ- 
liſting, it ; betwixt Taking away, and ot 
Giving ;, but we reckon upon Denying , and 
Deferring, as*the ſame thing , and interpret 
anothers being for himſelf , as if he were 
ar4inſt us. Nay, we do many times enter- 
tain an ill Opinion of Well doing and a 
Good one of the Contrary : And we hate a 
Man for doing that very thing, which we 
ſhould hate him for on the other fide, if he 
did not do it. We take it ill to be oppos'd 
when there's a Father perhaps, a Brother 
or a Friend in the Caſe againſt us ; when we 
ſhould rather love a Man for it ; and only 
wiſh that he could be honeſtly of our Petty 
We approve of. the FaQ, and deteſt 
deer of it, It is a baſe thing to hate the 
Perſon 
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Perſon whom we cannot but Commend 5 but 
it is a great deat worſe yet, if w& hat© him 
for the very thing that deſerves Corritens 
dation. The things that we deſire; if 
be ſuch as cannot be: Given-to One, with: 
gat being taken away from another, muff 
needs ſet thofe People together by the Fa 
that deſire the fame'thing. One'Man has 

| deſign upon my ' Miſtreſs ;' another apt 

| mine Inheritance : And that -which ſho 
| make Friends, makes Enemies ; our -be 
all of a Mind. The General Cayſe of An- 
ger, is the Sence; or Opinion of an Tnjury? 
that is, the Opinion * either - of an” Inju 
Simply done, or of an ' Injary done: wh 
| we have nor defery'd. ' Some are Natur 
| given to Anger ; Others are'/ptovok'd t 
by Occaſion ; The Anger of Women, and 
Children, is commonly fharp, bat not. ls- 
ſting-: Old Men are rather querelous, and 
peeviſh. Hard Labor, "Diſeaſes, -'Anxi 
of Thonght, and whatſoever horts the Bo- 
dy, or- the Mind, diſpoſes a Man to be 
Froward, but we muſt not add fire ro fire, 

* The Sab- HE that duly conſiders the ſubje&t * Mat- 

"a6 ray ter of all our Controverſies, and Quarre 

not worth Will find them Low, and Mean, and n 

the while. worth the Thought of a Generous Mind; 

but the greateſt Noiſe of all is about Monty. 
This 15 it, that'ſers Fathers and Children 
together by the Ears; Husbands and 

and makes way for Sword and Poiſon : Thi 
is that tires out Courts of Juſtice z enra- 
pes Princes, and lays Cities in the oy : 

_ | FER 
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ſeek for Gold, and Silver in the Ruins of 
them. This is it,' that finds work for the 
Judge, to determine, which fide is leaſt in 
the wrong 3 And whoſe is the more plau- 
ſible Avarice, the Plantiffs, or the Defen- 
dants: And what is it that we contend for 
all this while, but thoſe Baubles that make 
us Cry, when we ſhould Laugh ? To fſeea 
Rich old Cuff, that has no body to leave 
his Eſtate to break his Heart for a handful 
of Dirt; And a Gouty Uſurer, that has no 
other Uſe of his Fingers left: him, but to 
Count withal; to ſee him I ſay, in the 
Extremity of his Fit, wrangling for the 
odd Money in his Intereſt :—1f all that's 
precious in Nature were gather'd into one 
Maſs, it were not worth the trouble of a 
+ Sober Mind. It were endleſs to run over 
all thoſe ridiculous Paſſions that are moy'd 
about Meats, and Drinks, and the matter 
of our Luxury ; Nay, about Words, Looks, 
Actions, Jealouſies, Miſtakes, which are all 
of them as Contemptible Fooleries as thoſe 
very Baubles that Children Scratch, and Cry 
for. There is nothing Great, or Serious 
in all that which we keep ſuch a Clutter 
about z the Madneſs of it is, that we ſet to 
great a value upon Trifles. One Man flies 
out upon a Salute, a Letter, a Speech, a 
Queſtion, a Geſture, a Wink, a Look. An 
Attion moves one Man ; A Word affects 
another : One Man is tender of his Family 
another of his Perſon ; One ſers upfor an 
Orator ; Another for a Philoſopher 3 This 
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Man will not bear Pride, nor that Man 
Oppoſition. He that Plays the Tyrant at 
Home, is as gentle as a Lamb Abroad. 
Some take Offence if a Man ask a Favour 
of them, and others, if he does not. Eve- 
ry Man has his weak fide ; let us learn which 
that is and take a care of it ; for the ſame 
thing does not work upon all Men alike, 
We are mov'd like Beaſts, at the Idle ap+ 
pearances of things ;z and the fiercer the 
Creature , the more is it ſtartel'd. - The 
ſight of a Red Cloth enrages a Bull. A 
Shadow provokes the Aſp ; Nay, ſo un» 
reaſonable are ſome Men, that they take 
Moderate Benefits for Injuries ; and Squab» 
ble about it, with their neareſt Relations; 
They have done this and that for others , on 
cry ; And they might have dealt better wi 

us if they had pleaſed. Very Good ! And 
if it be leſs than we look'd for , it may be 
yet more than we deſerve. Of all Unquiet 
humours, this is the worſt, that wil] never 
ſuffer any Man to be happy, ſo long as he 
ſees a happier Man than himſelf. I have 
known ſome Men fo weak , as to think 
themſelves contemn'd, if a Horſe did but 
play the Jade with Them, that is yet obe- 
dient to Another Rider. A Brutal Folly, 
to be Offended at a Mnte Animal; for no 
Injury can be done us without the Concur- 
rence of Reaſon. A Beaſt may hurt us, as 
a Sword, or a Stone, and no otherwiſe. 
Nay, there are, that will Complain of foul 
Weather , 4 raging Sea, a biting Wwner, ” 
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if it were expreſly direfted to them ; and 
this they charge apon Providence, whoſe 
Operations are all of them ſo far from be- 
ing Injurious, that they are Beneficial to 
us. 


HOW Vain, and Idle are many of thoſe 


*things that make us ſtark Mad ! A reſty *Weae 
Horſe, the overturning of a Glaſs ; the 72e7 fo 


falling of a Key, the Dragging of a Chair, 
2 Jealouſic, a Miſconſtruction. How ſhall 
that Man endure the Extremities of Hun- 
ger, and Thirſt, that flies out into a rage 
only for the puiting of a little too much 
Water in his Wine ? What haſt is there 
to lay a Servant by the Heels, or ' break a 
Leg, or an Arm immediately for*t, as if he 
were not to have the ſame power over him 
an hour after, that he has at that Inſtant ? 
The Anſwer of a Servant, a Wife, a Te- 
nant, puts ſome People out of all Patience z 
and yet they can quarrel with the Govern- 
ment for not allowing them the ſame Liber- 
ty in Publick, which they themſelyes deny 
to their own Families. If they ſay nothing 


"tis Contumacy : if they ſpeak, 'or Lavgh, 


*tis Infolence. As if a Man had his Ears gi- 


ven him only for Muſick ; Whereas we muſt 


ſuffer all ſorts of Noiſes, good and bad, 
both of Men and Beaſts. How Idle is it 
to ſtart at the tinkling of a Bell, or the 
Creaking of a Door, when for all this de- 
licacy, we muſt endure Thunder ? Neither 
are our Eyes leſs Curious, and Phantaſtical 
then our Ears. When we are abroad, we 
can 
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can bear well enough with foul ways; naſty 
Streets, noifom Ditches 3 but a ſpotrupdg 
a Diſh at home, or an unſwept Hearthzabs 
ſolutely diſtratts us. And what's the Reas 
ſon, but that we are patient in the One 
place, ' and Phantaſtically-: Peeviſh in-ithe 
other ?; Nothing makes us more |Intermpe 
rate than Luxury, that ſhrinks at. every 
ſtroke, and ſtarts at every 'ſhadow. "Tis 
Death to ſome to have another ſit /abbue 
them, as if a Body were ever the more;6r 
the leſs honeſt for the Cuſhion. But they 
are only weak Creatures that think thems 
ſelves wounded, if they be - but touch, 
One of the Sibarites, that ſaw a Fellow hard 
at work a digging, deſired him to give over 
for it made him weary to ſee him : And; it 
was an ordinary complaint with him, That 
he could take no reſt, becauſe the Roſe-leavit 
lay double under him. When we are ona 
weakn'd with our Pleaſures, every thing 
grows Intolerable. And we are Angry a 
well with thoſe things that cannot burtiug 
as with thoſe that do. Wetare a Book bes 
cauſe*tis blotted. and our Cloaths, becauſe 
they are not well made: Things that nei 
ther deſerye our Anger, -nor feel it :'The 
Taylor perchance did bis beſt, or howeverj 
had no Intent: to difpleaſe us : If ſo, firſt 
Why ſhonld we be Angry at all ? Secondly 
Why ſhould we be Angry with the thing for 
the Man's ſake ? Nay; our Anger extends 
even to Dogs, Horſes, and other Beaſts. - 
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CHAP, VII: 1 

} {15 Luna 
Advise-in the ap of Cimmely eat Rromy 
44 x 


t Provections: to Anger there at 
two ſorts; - there-is an ' nj 


and 
. there is a Conwnely.”' The former in ity 


own Nature! is the heavier z the © 


"Qight in ir felf; andionly troubleſorm"to'h 


wounded imagination. And yet ſome there 
are that 'will Blows, and Death it 
rather then Contumelious Words: A Cots 
tumely is an Indignity” below the' Conſide- 
ration of the very:Law; and not' _ 
either of a Revenge, or ſo much as'a Con 
It is only-the Vexation, and Jafit- 
mity of a weak Mind, as well as the Pris 
Qice of a Haughty and Inſolent Nature, and 
es no niore to/a Wilſe'and 'Sober 
then'an Idle Dream; that is no ſooner 
then forgotten: : ?Tis true, it.implics 
tempt z buriwhat needs any Man' care ie 
being contemptible to others, if he be not 
ſo to himſelf? For a Child in the Arms 
to ſtrike the Mother, tear her Hair, claw 
the Face of her, and call her Names ; That 
goes for nothing with us, becauſe the Child 
knows not what it does. Neither are we 
mov'd at the Impudence, and Bitterneſs of 
a Buffoon ;, though he fall upon his own Ma- 
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ſter, as well as the Gueſts: But, on- the 
contrary, We encourage and entertain the 
Freedom. Are we not Mad then to be 
delighted and diſpleas'd with- the fame 
thing, and to take that as an Jniwry from 
one Man, which paſſes only for a Kaillery 
from another ? He that is Wiſe, will. be- 
have himſelf toward all Men as we doto 
our Children : For they are but Children 
too ; though they have Gray Hairs : They 
are indeed of a larger Size, and their Er- 
rors are Grown up with them ; They live 
without Rule, they covet without Choice, 
they are Timorous and Unſteady, and if 
atany time they happen to be Quiet, "tis 
more out of Fear, - then Reaſon. 'Tis a 
wretched condition to ſtand in awe of eve- 
ry Bodies Tongue ; and whoſoever is vexs 
at a Reproche would be proud if he were 
Commended. We ſhould look upon Con- 
tumelies, Slanders, and ill Words, only as 
the Clamour of Enemies, or Arrows ſhot 
#a diſtance that make a Clattering: upon 
our Arms, but do no Erecution.. A Man 
makes himſelf lefs then his Adverſary, by 
Phancying that he is Contemn'd. Things 
are only ill, that are ill taken. and "cis 
not for a Man of Worth to think himſelf 
better or worſe for the Opinion of Others. 
He that thinks himſelf injur'd, let him ſay, 
Either I have deſerv'd this, or I have not. 
If I bave, "tis 4 Fudgmemt; If I bave not, 
"tis an Injuſtice ;, and the doer of it has more 
reaſon to be aſham'd than the ſufferers. Na- 
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ture has aflign'd every Man his Poſt, which 
he is bound in Honor to maintain, let hin” 
be never ſo mnch preſs'd. Diogenes was: 
Diſputing of , and an Inſolent young 
Fellow, to try if he could put him ( 
his Philoſophy, ſpit in his Face 5 ; 
Man, ſays enes, this does mot 1 
; but 1 am in ſome doubt whether 
rake ow mo. Some are ſo impatienty 
that they cannot bear a Contumely, evei 
from a Woman ; whoſe very Beauty, Great* 
neſs, and Ornaments, are all of them lirtle 
enough to vindicate her from many 1 
cencies, without much Modeſty, and 
cretion, Nay, they will lay it to 
even from the meaneft of Servants. 
wretched is that Man whoſe Peace hi 
the Mercy of the People ? A Phyf | 
not Angry at the Intemperance of a Mi 
Patient $ nor does he take it ill to be rail 
at by a Man in a Feaver : Juſt ſo ſhoul 
Wiſe Man treat all Mankind, as a Ph; fill 
does his Patient ; and looking upon the 
only as ſick, and extravigant z tet th 
Words and A&ions, whether Good, « 
Bad, go equally for nothing ; attendiii 
ſtill his Doty even in the courſeſt Off 
that may condace to their Recovery, Mt 
that are Prond, Froward, and Powerful 
values their Scorn as little as their Quality 
and looks upon them no otherwiſe, that's 
People in the Acceſs a of Feaver. If a Beg 
gar worſbips him, or if he eakey #» N 
of him, *cis all one to him 3; und m_ 
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Rich Man he makes ic the ſame Caſe. Their 
Honors, and their Injuries he accounts much 
alike; without Rejoycing at the one, or 
Grieving at the other. TO 27 pre 

in theſe Caſes, the Rule is to pardon 
all * Offences, where there iS any fign of * PaJa 
Repentance; or hope of Amendment. It <6 where 
does not in Injuries; as in Benefits, [;” Fg 
the Requiting of the one with the other : of zeper- 
For it is & ſhame to- overcome in the one, tence, or .._ 
ud in the other to be overcome. lr is the 31e of 4 
Part of a great Mind to deſpiſe Injuries; 
and it is one kind of Revenge, to neglett « 
Man, as not worth it : For it makes the 
firſt Aggteſſor too conſiderable. Our Phi <- © + 
bſophy methinks might carry us upto the 
Bravery of a Generotis Maſtiff; that can 
hear the Barking of a thonſand Curs, with- 
out taking any notice of theni. He thats 
receives an Injury from his , it is 
tot enough for bim to bear ic with Patience 
and without any thought of Revenge, but 
be muſt receive ic with a cheerful Counte- 
nance, and look as if he did not underſtand 
it too: for if he appear too ſenſible, he 
ſhall be ſure to have more one. "Tis 4 
Dann'd Humor in great Men, that whom they 
wrong, they'll hate. It is well anſwer'd, of 
an old Covrtier ; that was ask'd, How he 
kept fo ye — 
receiving Injuries, crying Towr Humble 
Servant for thews. Some Men take it for ag 
Argument of Greatneſs; to have Revenge 
ig ev PASTE” 
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the Dominion of Anger, from being Great, 
that he is not ſo much as Free. Not but . 
that Anger is a kind of pleaſure to ſome in 
the Att of Revenge : But the very Word ig 
Inhumane, _ it may paſs = Honeſt, 
Virtue, in ſhort, is impenetrable, and Revenge 
is only the Confeſſion of an Infirmity. © 
IT is a phantaſtical Humor, that the 
* The ſame me * Jeſt in Private, ſhould make us Mer- 
—_ ry, and yet enrage us in Publick; nay,we 
Merryin Will not allow the Liberty that we take; 
private, Some Railleries we account pleaſant, 
— others bitter : A Conceit upon a / Squint« 
moon Ex, a Hunch Back, or any Perſonal Defeft 
paſles for a Reproche. And why may we 
not as well hear it; as ſee it ? Nay, ifs 
Man Imitates our Gate, Speech; or a 
Natural Imperfettion, it puts us outof 
Patience, as if the Counterfeit were more 
Grievous, than the doing of the thing it 
ſelf. Some cannot endure to hear of 
Age, nor others of their Poverty ; and 
they make the thing the more taken no 
tice of, the more they deſire to hide it. Some 
bitter Jgſt ( for the purpoſe ) was broken 
. upon you at the Table; keep better Coms 
-pany then. In the Freedom - of Cupsa {6 
ber Man will hardly contain himſelf within 
Bounds. It ſticks with us extremely ſome- 
times, that the Porter will not let us into 
his Great Maſter. Will any but a Mad- Man 
quarrel witha Cur for Barking, when-he 
may pacihehim with a Cruſt? What have 
we todo but to keep further off,and Lavgh 
at 
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at Him 2 Fidus Cornelins ( a tall, flim Fel- 
low) fell down-right a crying, in the Senate- 
houſe, at Corbulo's ſaying, that he looke like 
an Eftriche. He was a Man that made no- 
thing of a Laſh upon his Life, and Manners, 
but it was worſe than Death to him, a re- 
flexion upon his Perſon: No Man was ever 
ridiculous to others, that langht at himſelf 
firſt : It prevents miſchief, and "tis a Spite- 
ful diſappointment of thoſe that take plea- 
ſure in ſuch abuſes. Yarns ( a Man that 
was made up for Scorn, and Hatred, Scur- 
rilous, and Impudent to the higheſt degree, 
but moſt abuſively Witty, and with all this 
he was diſeas'd, and” deform'd to extremi- 
ty ) his way was always to begin to make 
ſport with himſelf, and ſo he prevented the 
Mockeries of other People. There are 
none more abuſive to others, then they 
that lye moſt open to it themſelves ; but 
the Humor goes round, and he that Laughs 
at me to day, will have ſome Body to Laugh 
at him to morrow, and revenge my Quar- 
rel, But however, there are ſome Liberties 
that will never go down with ſome Men, 
ASLATICUS V ALERIUDS. ( one of Ca-- 
lexla's particular Friends, and a Man . of 
Stomach, that would not cafily * digeſt an* $n- 
Aﬀfront ) Caligula told him in Publick what Z#« will © 
kind of Bedfellow bis Wife was. Good **v*r 5* 
God ! that ever any Man ſhould here his, "5" 
 & or a Prince ſpeak it, eſpecially to a Man 
of Conſular Authority, a Friend, and a 
- | Husband;z and in ſucha Manner too, as at 
Dd 3 once 
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his Diſeuſt, and his Adultery, 
—_ Tri hang how had a — 
Voice, like an Hermaphrodite;, w 
I for the Word be would 
him ſometimes Yes, otherwhile 
; 8s a Slur upon him n—_— Tk 
Valeria was aferwacts the princige 
Nrument in the Conſpiracy againſt 
and Cherezs, to convince him of his 
ond quis; Future rr he. 
with his Sword. No Man was fo forward 
as Calignls to Break a Jeſt, and no Manfh 
pawilling to Beer it. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Cautions aganft er in the matter 


F Edarats, Converſe, IO jon 
HMean of preventing it in onr 
«xd orhers ! 


LL that we have to ſay in particylr 
A ppon this Subje& lies under theſe ewo 


cas Firſt, that we do not fall into 

ger, and Secondly, that we do not Ti 

PRs As in the caſe of our 
e have ſouie Medicines to ut 

when-' we are Well, and others to recount 

ns when we are fick; ſo it js 

not to admit it, and another 

OQvercame it. We are in the firſt 

to avoid all provocations, — = 


[1 
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expe 

ror, ſhould take Conditions from the Priſo- 
ner. And, in truth our Reaſon, when 
it is thus maſter'd, turns effeually into 
Paſſion. A careful Edacation is a great 
Matter, for our Minds are eaſily form'd 
in onr Youth, but "tis a harder buſineſs to 
cure ill Habits : Beſide that, we are en- 
fam'd by Climate, Conſtitution, Compa- 
ny, and a thouſand other Accidents, that 
we are not aware of, 

THE Choice of a good Nurſe, and a 
Well-natur'd Tutor, goes a great way ; for 
the ſweetneſs both of the Blood, and of the 
Manners will paſs into the Child. There 
is nothing breeds Anger, more than a ſoft 
and effeminate Education 3 and *tis very 
ſeldom ſeen, that cither the Mothers, or 
the School-maſters Darling ever comes to 
good. But, my young Maſter, when be 
comes into the World behaves himſelf 
like a cholerick Coxcomb z for Flattery, 
and a great Fortune nouriſh Teachineſs. 
But it is a nice point, ſo to check the Seeds 
of Anger in a Child, as not to take off his 
Edge, and quench his Spirits, whereof a 
priacipal Care mult be » betwixt Li- 
cence and Severity, that he be neither 
too much Emboldn'd, or Depreſs'd. Com- 
mendation giyes him Courage, and Confi- 

Dd4 dence 3 
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dence ; but then the danger is, of blowing 
him up into Inſolence, and Wrath : Sothat 
when to uſe the Bitt, and when the Spur, is 
the main difficulty. Never put him to a 
neceſſity of Begging any thing baſely, or if 
he does, let him go without it. Enure 
him toa Familiarity, where he has any E- 
mulation; And in all his Exerciſes , let 
him underſtand, that cis generous to over- 
come his Competitor, but not to hurt him. 
Allow him to be pleas'd when he does well, 
but not Tranſported, - for that will puff 
him up into too high a Conceit of himſelf. 
Give him nothing that he cries for, till the 
Dogged Fitis over, but then let bim haveit ' 
when he is quiet; to ſhew him that there 
is nothing to be gotten by being peeviſh, 
Chide him for whatever he does amiſs, 
and make him betimes acquanted with the 
Fortune that. he was Born to. Let his Diet - 
be Cleanly, but Sparing ; and Cloath him 
like the reſt of his Fellows; For by pla 
cing him upon that'Equality at firſt, he will 
be the leſs proud afterward : And conſe- 

quently the leſs waſpiſh and quarrelſome. 
IN the next place let us have a care of 
Temptations, that we cannot Reſiſt, and 
Provocations that we cannot Bear; and 
eſpecially of Sour, and exceptious Com- 
pany : For a Croſs Humor is Contagious : 
Nor is it all, that a Man ſhall be the better 
for the example of a quiet Converſation; 
but an Angry Diſpoſition 1s troubleſome, 
hecauſe it has nothing elſe to work upon. 
-, Fa 
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We- ſhould therefore chuſe a ſincere, Ea- 
fie, and Temperate Companion, that will 
neither Provoke Anger, nor Return it; 
nor give a Man any occaſion of exerciſing 
his Diſtempers. Nor is it enough. to | be 
Gentle, Submiſs, and Humane, without 


Integrity, and Plain dealing : For Flattery - 


is as Offenſive on the other ſide. Some 
Men would take a Curſe from you better 
than a Compliment. Celizs, a paſſionate 
Orator had a Friend of ſingular Patience 
that Supp'd with. him ; who had no way 
toavoid a quarrel, but by ſaying Amen to 
all that Celis ſaid. Chas, taking this ill ; 


' Say ſomething againſt me, ſays he, that you 


and I may be Two; and he was angry with 
him becauſe he would not ; but the DiCſ- 
pate fell, as it needs muſt, for want of an 
Opponent. x 
He that is naturally addited to Anger, 
let him uſe a Moderate Diet, and Abſtain 
from Wine; f-r it is but adding Fire to 
Fire. Gentle Exerciſes, Recreations, and 


Sports, Temper and Sweeten the Mind. 


I— 


Let him have a care alſo of long and ob- 
ſtinate Diſputes, for *tis caſier not to be- 
gin them, than to put an end to them. Se- 
vere” Studies are not good for him neither : 
as Law, Mathematicks : too much Inten- 
tion preys upon the Spirits, and makes him 
Eager. But Poetry, Hiſtory, and 'thoſe 
lighter Entertainments may ſerve him for 
Diverſion and Relief. He that would be 
quiet, muſt not ven: ure at things out - 

1S 
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his reach, or beyond his ſtrength; for he 
On 
Di itn next meets 

which is he ms Caſe in Civil and Dor 
meſtick Aﬀairs. Buſineſs that is ready, 
and pradticable, goes off with eaſe ; bug 
when "tis too heavy for the Bearer, they 
fall both together. Whatſoever we de» 
fign, we ſhould firſt take a meaſure of our 
ſelves, and compare our Force with the 
Undertaking, for it vexes a Man not to go 
through with his Work: a Repulſe in+ 
flames a generous Nature, as it makes one 
that is Phlegmatick, Sad. I have known 
ſome that have advisd looking in a Glaſs 
whena Man is in the Fit, and the very 
Speftacle of his own deformity has cur'd 
him. Many that are troubleſome in their 
Drink, and know their own Infirmity, give 
their Servants order beforc-hand, to take 
them away by force, for fear of Miſchief, 
and not to- obey their Maſters themſelves 
when they are hot-headed. If the thing 
were duly confider'd, we ſhould need go 
other Cure than the bare conſideration of it, 
We are not Angry at Mad-men, Children, 
and Fools, becauſe they do not know what 
they do : and why ſhould not Impruadence 
have an equal Priviledge in other ?if 
a Horſe Kick, or a Dog Bite, ſhall a Man 
Kick or Bite again ? The one is true is 
wholly void of Reaſon, but jc is alſo an 
equivaleat Darkneſs of mind, that poſſeſſes 
the other. So long as we are among _— 


i — 
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our A nger 
ey our ny ts blo Folly, and with 
our Iaferiors an Indignity, 


THERE is hardly a more effeftual Re- 
medy Againſt anger then * Patience, and 


Conſideration. Let but the firſt Fervor 7"; 


abate, and that nin which darkens the 
Mind, will be either Leſſen'd or Diſpell'd ; 

8 Day, nay an Hour does much in the moſt 
vioene Caſts and perchance totally ſap- 
—p Time diſcovers the Truth of 
things, and turns that into Judgment 
which at firſt was Anger. Plato was about 
to ſtrike his Servant, and while his Hand 
was in the Air, he checkt himſelf, but ill 
held it in that Menacing Poſture. A Friend 
of his took notice of it, and askt him what 


he meant : Fama oe pg 
of an Angry Man: So that he hed left his 
Servant to chaſtiſe himſelf. Another time, 
his Servant having committed a 
Fault ; yg ng Do you Beat that 
Fellow, ——_— So that he 
borks%e Braking him the very Reaſon 
_ "hve made anther Dana 
one I am Avgry, ſays 
£0 forther rhen becomes me. New Þ id te 
(hat a errant ſhould bein his Poyer, that 
h is 
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is not his own Maſter. Why ſhould ary 
one venture now to truſt an Angry Man 
with a Revenge, when Plat» durſt not truſt 
himſelf ? Either he muſt Govern Thar, 
or That will undo him, Let us do our 
beſt to Overcome it ? but let us however 
keep it cloſe, without giving it any Vent. 
An Angry Man, if he gives himſelf Liberty 
at all times, will go to far. If it comes: 
once to ſhew it ſelf in the Eye, or Counte- 
nance, it has got the better of us. Nay, 
we ſhould ſo oppoſe it, as to put on the 
very contrary diſpoſitions; Calm Looks, 
Soft and Slow Speech ; an eaſie, and de- 
liberate March, and by little and little we 
may poſlibly bring our Thoughts into a 
ſober Conformity with our Actions, When 
Socrates was Angry, he would take himſelf 
in'r, and Speak Low, in oppoſition to the 
Motions of his diſpleaſure. His Friends 
would take notice of it, and it was not to 
his diſadvantage neither, but rather to his 
Credit, that ſo many ſhould know that he 
was Angry, and no Body feel it; which 
could never have been, if he had not given 
his Friends the ſame Liberty of Admonition 
which he himſelf took. And this Courſe 
ſhould we take; we ſhould deſire our 
Friends not to flatter us in our Follies, but 
to treat us with all Liberties of Reprehen- 
ſion, even when we are leaſt willing to bear 
it, againſt ſo powerful, and ſo inlinuating 
an Evil, we ſhould call for help while we - 
have our Eyes in our Head, and are yet 
Maſters 
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Maſters of our ſelves. Moderatien is pro- 
fitable for SubjeQs, but more for Princes ; 
who have the means of executing all that 
their Anger Prompts them to. When that 
Power comes once to be exercis'd to a Com- 
mon miſchief, it can never long continue, 
a Common Fear joyning in one Cavſe all 
their divided Complaints. Ina Word now 
how we may prevent, Moderate, or Maſter 
this Impotent Paſſion in others. 

IT is not enough to be ſound our ſelves, 
unleſs we* endeavour to make others ſo, * Several 
wherein we muſt accommodate the Remedy ”-* 9 4- 
to the Temper of the patient. Some are 7... 
to - dealt with by Artifice, and yrs p 
As for Example, Why will you gratifie your 
Enemies Ow Lk of | riatioyr 
'Tis wot worth your er; "tis below you ;, 1 
am 4s much troubled at it my ſelf, as you can 
be; but you bad better ſay nothing, aud take 
your tire ro be even with them, Anger in 
fome People, 'is to be openly oppog'd ;, in 
others, there muſt be a little yielding, ac- 
cording to the diſpoſition of the Perſon. 
Some are won .by Entreaties ; others are 
gain'd by meer Shame, and ConviQtion ; 
and ſome by Delay ;” A dull way of Cure 
for a' violent Diſtemper : But this muſt be 
the laſt Experiment. Other Aﬀecions may 
be better dealt *with at leiſure : For they 
proceed gradually; but This commences, 
and perfaths it ſelf in the fame Moment. 1t 
does not, tike other Paſſions, Solicite, and 
Miſlead” ns, but'it runs away with us by 

force; 


aries go 


neareſt 


that we 
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force ; and hurries us on with an irreſiſta-* 
ble Temerity, as well to our own, as to 
anothers ruine : Not oaly flying in the 
Face of him that Provokes us, but like x 
Torreat,bearing down all before it. Thergy' 
no encountring the firſt Heat and Fury 
wy For 7 pg ne Mad: The 

ſt wayis (in t inning ) togive it 
Time, and Reſt, and let it ipend ie ſelf 
while the Paſſion is too hot to handle, we 
may deceive it: but however, let all In- 
ſtruments of Revenge be put out of the way, 
Ir is not amiſs ſometimes to pretend to be 
Angry too; and joyn with him, not only 
in the Opinion of the Injury, but in the 
ſeeming conttivance of a Revenge. But 
this muſt be a Perſon then that has ſome 
Authority -_ _ This is way to 

et Time, y advigng upon ſome grea« 
— puniſhment to delay the Preſent. -If 
the paſſion be oucrageous, try what ſhame 
or fear can do. If weak, "tis no hard mats” 
ter to amuſe it by e Stories, grateful 
News, or pleaſant Diſcourſes. | 
in this Caſe, is Friendſhip, for Men 
be Cozen'd to be Cur'd. 


| THE Injuries that preſs hardeft upon ww s 
* 759 In- are thoſe which * either we have not de*” 


ſerv'd, or not expedted, or at leaſt not iti. 
#, ſo high a degree. This ariſes from the 


have nei. Love Of our ſelves : For every Man takes 


ther De- 


ſerv'd, 


#ed. Which proceeds either from Ignorance, of 
Infotence. 


upon him like a Prince in this Caſe, '2& 
7 Praftiſe all Liberties, aad to allow none: ' 
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What News is it for People to 
do ill things? For an Enemy to lure us 5 
my, for « Friend, or a Servant ts Tranſ- 
preſs, and to prove Treacherous,- Un- 


Vai for every Man to fortife him- 


is Peace, he muſt not be Inquifirive, and 
hearken to Tale-bearers ; for the Man that 
ks over-curions to hear , and fee every 
——— — Himfelf : For 
1 


n docs not feel, what he does 
Liſtning after privi 


RT to parſe npon, ©- 
to at, others ro par- 
don. Or if we nr poor y. ap pe 


lndignities, tex us however ſhun the open 
pro- 


All 
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profeſſion of it ; which may be eaſily done 
as appears by many Examples of thoſe; thas 
have ſuppreſs'd their Anger , under 
Awe of a greater Fear, It Is a good Ca 
on not to believe any thing till we are- yes 
ry certain of it, for many - probable thingy 
prove falſe, and a ſhort time will make 
vidence of the undoubted Truth. We-arg 
prone to believe many things which we are 
unwilling to hear, and ſo we conclude, and 
take up a prevjdice before we can judge. 
Never condemn a Friend unheard ; or 
without letting him know his Accuſer, or 
his Crime. *Tis a common thing to fa ) 
Do not you tell that you had it from me : 

if you do, Ile deny tt, and never tell you an 
thing again. By which means, Friends are 
ſet together by the Ears, and the Informer 
ſlips his -Neck out of the Collar. Admit 
no Stories upon theſe terms; for it is 
unjuſt thing to Believe in private, and 

be Angry openly. He. that delivers him 


- 


ſelf up to Gueſs, and ConjeQure, r 
great hazard z for there. can be no 


cion without ſame / probable Grounds 3 

that without mach Candor, and Simpli 

ty,and making,the beſt of every thing, there 
is no living in Society with Mankind: 
Some things that offend us we have.by x 
port; others we ſee, or hear. In the iril 
Caſe, let us not be too ,Credulous ; ſome 
People frame Stories that they may deceive 
us: Others, only tell what they Hear, 
and are deceiv'd Themſelyes. Some 4 
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it their Sport to do ill Offices ; others do 
them only to pick a Thank: There are 
ſome that would part the deareſt Friends 
in the World ; Others love to do Miſchief 
and ſtand aloof off,to ſee what comes on't. If 
it be a ſmall matter, I would have witneſſes, 
but if it bea greater, I would have it up- 
on Oath, and allow time to the Accuſed,and 
Counſel too,and hear it over and over again. 
IN thoſe Caſes where we our ſelves are 

. Witneſſes, we ſhould* take into Conſide- a Make the 

tation, all the Circumſtances. If a Child, _— VE 

twas Ignorance : If a Woman, a Miftakt; S 

If done by Command, a Neceſſity ; If a 
Man be injur'd, "tis but "Quid pro quo. 
If a Judge, he Knows what he does: Ifa 
Prince, I muſt Submit ;, either, if Guilty, 
to Juſtice, or if Innocent, to Fortune : It a 
Brute, 1 make my ſelf one by Imiteting it : 
if a Calamity, or Diſeaſe, my beſt Relief 
is Patience : If Providence, *tis both Impious 
and Yaz to be Angry at it: If a Good Man 
I'll make the Beſt on*t; If a Bad, I'll never 
Wonder at it. Nor is it only by Tales, and 
Stories, that we are enflam*d, but S«ſpitions, 
Countenances , nay, a Look, or a Smile is 
enough to blow us up. In theſe Caſes let 
ns ſuſpend our Diſpleaſure, and plead the 
Cauſe of the Abſent. Perhaps be is innocent ; 
or if not, I have time to conſider on't, and may 
take my Revenge at Leiſure : but when it is 
once Executed, "tis not t6 be Recall'd. A 
Jealous Head is apt to take that to himſelf 
which was never meant him. Let us there- 
E e fore 
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fore truſt to nothing, but what we ſee? 
And chide our ſelves where we are over- 
Credulous. By this Conrſe we ſhall not 
be ſo eaſily impog'd upon 3 nor put to trou- 
ble our ſelves about things not worth the 
while; as the Loytring of a Servant up- 
on an Errand, the Tumbling of a Bed ; or 
the Spilling of a Glaſs of Drink. 'Tis a Mad» 
neſs to be diſorder'd at theſe Fooleries, 
We conſider the thing done, and not the 
Doer of it. It may be he did it Unwillingly ; 
or by Chance. It was a trick put upoz him, or 
he was fore'd to it't. He did it for Reward per- 
haps, not Hatred ; Nor of his own Accord; 
but be was egg'd on to't. Nay ſome r 

muſt be had to the Age of the Perſon, of 
to Fortune ; and we muſt conſult Humani» 
ty, and Candor in the Caſe. One does me 
a Great Mifchief, at Unawares. Another 
does mea very ſmall one by Deſien : Of 
peradventure none at all, but intended me 
one. The Latter was more in Faulr, but 
Ill be Angry with neither. We muſt di- 
ſtinguiſh- betwixt what a Man carnnt do, 
and what he will not. "Tis true ;, he bas once 
offended me, but, How often bas be pleas'd met 
He has offended me often, and in other kinds, 
And why ſhould not I Bear it as well now asI 
have done ? 1s he my Friend ? why then *tw« 
againſt bis will. Is be my Enemy ? "Tis m 
more then I look*d for. Let us give way to 
Wiſe Men, and not ſquabble with Fools; 
and ſay thus to our ſelves, We have all of 
our Errors, No Man is fo — 

Co 
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Conſiderate, or ſo fearful of offending, but 
he has much to anſwer for. A Generous 
Priſoner cannot immediately comlpy with 
all the ſordid, and Laborious Offices of a 
Slave. A Footthan that is not breath'd, 
cannot keep pace with his Maſter's Horſe. 
He that is over-watch'd, may be allow\d to 
be Drowzy. All theſe things are tv be 
weigh'd before we give any Ear to the firſt 
Impulſe. If it be my daty to love my Conn- 
try, I muſt be kind alſo to my Country- 
men : If a Veneration be due to the Whole, 
ſoisa Picty alſo to the Parts : And it is 
the Common [Intereſt to preferve them. We 
are all Members of one Body, and it is as 
Natural to help one another, as for the 
hands to help the feet, or the eyes the 
hands. Without the: Love, and Care of 
the Parts, the Whole can never be pre- 
ſerv*'d, and we muſt ſpare one another, be- 
cauſe we are born for Society, which cannot 
be maintain'd, without a Regard to Parti- 
eulars. Let this be a Rule ro us; never 
to deny a Pardon that does no Hurt either 
to the Giver, or Receiver. That may be 
well enongh in One, which is Ill in Arocber ; 
and therefore we are not to condemn any 
thing that is Common to a Nation : for 
Cuſtom defends ir. But much more 'Pardo- 
nable are - W things which are Common 
to Mankind. 


IT isa kind of Spitefal Comfort, that b whoever 

b whoever does me an Injury, may receive © 

one, and that there is a Power over him}, 
h 
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that is above me. A Man ſhould ſtand as 
firm againſt all Indignities, as a Rock does 
againſt the Waves. As it is ſome ſatisfa- 
Gtion to a Manin a Mean, Condition, that 
there is no Security in a more proſperous z 
And as the Loſs of a Son ina Corner is born 
with more Patience, ' upon the -ſight of a 
Funeral carry*d- out of a Palace; So are 
Injuries, and Contempts, the more tolera- 
ble from a meaner Perſon, when we confi 
der, that the Greateſt Men, and Fortunes 
are not exempt. The wiſeſt alſo of Mar» 
tals have their failings, and no man living 
is without the ſame Excuſe. The difference 
is, that we do not all of us tranſgreſs the 
ſame way : but we are oblig'd in Humanity 
to bear one with another. We ſhould; 
every one of us bethink our ſelves how re- 
miſs we have been in our Duties: How im 
modeſt in our Diſcourſes; how Intempe- 
rate in our Cups; and why not as well how 
Extravagant we have been in our Paſſions. 
Let us clear our ſelves of this Evil, purge 
our minds, and utterly root out all thoſe 
Vices, which, upon leaving the leaft ſtri 

will grow again, and recover. We m 

Think of every thing, Expect every thing 
that we may not be Surpriz'd. Ir is 4 
Shame, ſays Fabius, for a Commander to 
excuſe himſelf, by ſaying, 7 was not aware 


of it. 
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CHAP. XL. 


Take nothing ill from Another Man, til you 
bave made it your Own Caſe. 


T is not Prudent to deny a pardon to 
any Man without firſt examining, if we 

do not ſtand in need of it our ſelves; for it 
may be our Lot to ask- it, even at his Feet, 
to whom we refuſe it. But we are willing 
enough to Do, what we are. yery unwilling 
to Suffer. It is unreaſonable to charge Pub- 
lick Vices upon Particular Perſons : For 
we are all of us wicked, and that which we 
blame in others, we find in our ſelves. ?Tis 
not a Paleneſs in one, or a leanneſs in ano- 
ther 3 but a Peſtilence that has laid hold 
upon All. *Tis a wicked World, and we 
make part of it ;and the way to be quiet, 
is to bare one with another. Such a Mar 
we cry, has done me 4 ſhrewg turn, and I ne- 
ver did bins any burt, Welly but it may be 
| have miſchiev'd other People, or at leaſt 
I may live to do as much to him as that 
comes to,, Such 4 one has ſpoken ill things of 
me ; but if I firſt ſpeak ill of him, as 1 do of 
many others, this is not an Injury, but a 
Repayment. What if he did over ſhoot 
himſelf? He was loth to loſe his Conceit 
perhaps, but there was no Malice in't 3 and 


if he had not done me a Miſchief, he muſt 
| c 
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have done himſelf one. How many Good 
Offices are there that look like Injuries ? 
Nay, how many have been reconcil'd, and 

good Friends, after a profeſs'd hatred ? 
* BEFORE we lay any thing to heart, 
let us ask our ſelves if we have not done 
a [tn *%xthe ſame things to others. But, where 
an cn- ſhall we find an Equal Judge ? He that loves 
ther with. another Man's Wife ( only perhaps becauſe 
cut making ſhe is another's) will not ſuffer his own to 
it ki one be ſo much as look'd upon. No Man fo 
Caf. fierce againſt Calumay, as the Evil Spea- 
ker; None ſo ſtri& exatters of Modeſty 
in a Servant, as thoſe that are moſt Prodis 
gal of their own. We carry our Neigh- 
bors Crimes in fight, and we throw our 
own over our Shoulders. The Intempe- 
rance of a bad Son is chaſtis'd by a worſe 
Father ; and the Luxury that we puniſh in 
others, we allow to our ſelves. The Ty- 
rant Exclaims againſt Homicide ; and $a- 
criledge againſt Theft. We are Angry with 
the Perſons, but not with the Faults. © 
SOME things. there are that cannot hurt 
b Son. Us, and * others! will not; as good Magi» 
things can- ſtrates, Parents, "Tutors, Judges ; whoſe 
"'/ 4: ® Reproof or CorreQion' we ate to take, as 
ill nt, We do Abſtinence, bleeding, and other un- 
| eahe things, which we are the better for; 
In which Caſes, we are not ſo much to rec- 
kon upon what we ſuffer, as upon what 
we have done. 1 take it ill, ſays 6ne, and I 
beve done nothing, ſays another : when at 
the ſame time-we make it worſe, by adding 
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Arrogance, and Contumacy to our firſt Er- 
ror. We cry out preſently, What Law have 
we Tranſgreſd ? As if the Letter of the 
Law were the Sum of our Duty; and that 
piety, Humanity, Liberality, Jaſtice, and 
Faith, were things beſide our Buſineſs. No, 
no, the Rule of Humane Duty is of a grea« 
ter Latitude; and we have many Obligati- 
ons upon us, that are not. to be found in 
the Statute-Books, And yet we fall ſhort 
of the Exactneſs, even. of That Legal 
Innocency. We have intended one thing, 
and done auother ; wherein only the want 
of Succeſs has Kept us from being Crimi- 
nals. This very thing, methinks, ſhould 
make us more favourable to Delinquents, 
and to forgive not only our ſelves, but the 
Gods too; of whom we ſeem to have har- 
der thoughts in taking that to be a Par- 
ticular Evil direted to us, that befals us 
only by the common Law of Mortality. 
la fine, no Man living can Abſolve himſelf 
to his Conſcience, though to the World 
Perhaps be may. *Tis true, that we are alſo 
Condemn'd to Pains, and Diſeaſes, and to 
Death too, which is no more then the quit- 
ting of the Souls houſe, But, Why ſhould a 
ny Man complain of Bondage, that where- 
ſoever he looks, has his way open to Liber- 
ty ? That Precipice, that Sea, that River, 
that Well, there's Freedom in the bottom 


of it. *© It hangs upon every Crooked Bow ; c 4 Sriical 
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and not only a Man's Throat, or his Heart Error. 


but every vein in his Body opens a Paſſage 
TO 


to it, Ee 4 
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TO Conclude, where my proper Vir- 
tue fails me, T will have recourſe to Exam-' 
ples, and ſay to my ſelf, Am 1 greater then 
Philip, or Auguſtus, who both of them put up 
greater Reproches ? Many have pardon , 
their Enemies, and ſhall not I forgive a neg- 
let, a little Freedom of the Tongne? Nay 
the'Patience but of a Second Thought does 
the buſineſs ; for, though the firſt ſhock 
be violent, take it in parts and tis ſubdu'd. 
And, to wind np all in'one word ; The 
great Leſſon of Mankind, as well in this, as 
in all other Caſes, is, to do as we world be 


CHAP. XII 


Of Cruelty. 
HERE is ſo near an Aﬀinity betwixt 


| Ages and Cruelty, that many People 
confound them as if Crzelty were only the 
Execution of Anger in the payment of a Re- 
venge : Which holds in ſome Caſes, but not 
in others. ' There are a ſort of Men that 
take delight in the Spilling of Humane 
Blood ; and in the Death of thoſe that ne- 
ver did them any Injury, nor were ever ſo 
much as ſuſpected for it ; As Apolledorus, 
Phalaris, Sinis, Proeruftus, and others, that 
burat Men alive, whom we cannot ſo pro- 
perly call Angry, as Brutah ' Far, = 
£ 4 .. goes 
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does neceſſarily preſuppoſe an” Injury, ei- 
ther | Done, or Conceiv*d, or 'Fear'd ; but 
the other takes Pleaſure in Tormenting, . 
without ſo much as' pretending any Prove- 
'F cation to't, and- kills meerly for killing ſake, 
The Original of this Crnelty perhaps; was 
Anger, which by frequent | Exereyſe, and 
Cuſtom, has loſt all ſenſe of Humanity, and 
Mercy ; and they that are thus affected; are 
ſo far from the' Countenance,” and/Appea- 
rance of Men in Anger, that they will Laugh, 
Rejoyce, and Entertain themſelves with the 
molt horrid Speftacles ; as Racks, Gadls, Gib- 
bets, ſeveral ſorts of Chains, and Puniſb- 
ments, Dilaceration of Member s, | Stigmati- 
tngs, and Wild Beaſts; with' other exqui- 
ite Inventionsof Torture : And'yet it laſt 
the Cruelty it ſelf.is more Horrid, ard Odi- 
ous, then the means by which it -works. 
It isa Beſtial madneſs to Love Miſchief ; 
belide, that "tis Womaniſh to Rage and Tavre ; 
a Generons Beaſt will ſcorn to-dor;, when 
he has any thing at his Mercy. It'is a Vice 
for Wolves, and Typers; and no leſs Abo- 
— to the World, then Dangerous to it 
elf. 
THE Romans had their Morning, and 
their Meredian * Speftacles. In the Former, a The Cru- 
they had their Combats of en with Wild *!ty of the 
Beaſts; and in the Latter, the Men fought Roman 
One with another, I went ( ſays out Author ) ——_— 
the other day to the Meridian Spectacles, in 
bope of Meeting ſomewhat of Mirth, and Di- 
verſion, to ſweeten - the bumors of thoſe that 
ww had 
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bad been entertaind with Blood in the Mor 
ning : But, it prov'd otherwiſe; for com« 
par'd with this Inbumanity, the former was 4 
Mercy. The whole buſineſs was only Murther 
upon AMurther ;, the Combatemts fonght Na- 
ked, and every Blow was «a Wound. They & 
not contend for Victory, but for Neath ; «nd 
be that kills one Man, us to be kilPd by another. 
By Wounds they are forc'd upon Wounds, which 
they T ake, and give upon their bare Breaſts, 
Bara that Rogue they cry ; What ? Is he 
afraid of his Fleſh ? Do but ſee how ſnea» 
kingly that Raſcal dies? Look ro your ſelves 
my Maſters, and conſider on't : Who know 
but this may come to be own Caſe ? Wits 
ked Examples ſeldom fit of Coming home 
at laſt to the Authors, To deſtroy a Single 
Man, may be Dangerous, but to Murther 
whole Nations, is only a more Glorious Wits 
kedneſs. Private Avarice, and Rigour are 
Condemn'd : But Oppreſſion, when it comes 
to be Antboriz?d, by an AQ of State ; and to 
be publickly Commanded, though particu» 
larly forbidden, becomes a Point of Dig+ 
mity and Honor, What a ſhame is it 
Men to Enterworry one another, when yet 
the fiercelt even of Beaſts are at peace with 
thoſe of their own kind 2 This Erutal Fury 
puts Philoſophy it ſelf to a ſtand. The 
Drunkard, the Glutton, the Covetous, may 
be reduc'd. Nay, and the miſchief of it is, 
that no Vice keeps it ſelf within its proper 
Bounds. Luxury runs into Avarice, and 
when the Reverence of Virtue is extin- 
guiſt'd, 
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guiſh'd, Men will ſtick at nothing that car- 
ries profitalong with it. Man's Blood is 
ſhed in Wantonneſs 3 his Death is a Spe- 
Aacle for Entertainment, and his Groans 
zre Muſick, When Mexander deliver'd up 
Lyſimachus to x Lyon, how glad would he 
have been to have had Nails, and Teeth to 
have devour'd him himſelf? It would have 
too much derogated, he thought, from the 
dignity of his Wrath, to- have appointed a 
Man for the Execution of his Friend. Pri- 
nate Cruelties, *cis true, cannot do much 
Miſchief, but in Princes, they are a War 
againſt Mankind. 

C. CeAS AR would commonly, for Ex- 
erciſe, ® and Pleaſure, put Senators, and Ro- 
men Knights to the Torture , And Whip ſe- 
veral of them, like Slaves, or put them to 
Death with the moſt accurate Torments, 
meerly for the SatisfaQtion of his Cruelty. 
That Ceſar that wiſh'd the People of Rome 
had but one Neck, that he might cut it off at 
one Blow, It was the Employment, the 
Study, and the Joy of his Life. He would 
not ſo much as give the Expiring leave to 
Groan, but caus'd their Mouths to be ſtopt 
with Sponges, or for want of them, with 
Rags of their own Cloaths, that they might 
not breath out ſo much as their laſt Ago- 
nies at Liberty 3 Or perhaps, leſt the Tor- 
mented ſhould ſpeak ſomething which the 
Tormenter had no mind to hear. Nay, he 
was fo impatient of Delay, that he would 
frequently riſe from Supper 'to have Men 
FP A kf bs kilPd 
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kilPd by Torch-Light, as if his «Life and || 
Death had depended upon their diſpatch; [| 
before the nexc morning. To ſay nothing} ||. 
how many Fathers were put to Death by him 
in the ſame night with their Sons, ( which 
was a kind of Mercy, in the prevention of 
their Mourning. ) And was not Sylla's Crus 
elty prodigious too, which was only ſtopt! 
for want of Enemies ? He cauſed 7000 Ci: 
tizens of Rome to be ſlaughter'd at once; 
and ſome of the Senators being ſtartled ax. 
their Cries that were heard in the Senate» 
bouſe : Let us mind our buſineſs, ſays Syllay 
This is noting but a few Mutineers that 1 
have Order'd to be fent out of the Way. A 
Glorious Spettacle | ſays Hannibal, when he 
ſaw the Trenches flowing ' with Humane 
Blood ; and if the Rivers had run Blood too 
he would havelik'd it ſo much the better. 
AMONG ghe famous, and deteſtable 
Speeches thap are comitted to Memory, 
I know none worſe then that Impudent, and 
c We that Tyrannical Maxime; © Let them Hate meſo 
Threatens they Fear me; not conlidering that thoſe 
that are kept in Obedience by Fear, are 
both Malicious, and Mercenary, and only 
wait for an opportunity to change 'theis 
Maſter. Beſide that whoſoever is Terrible 
to others, is likewiſe afraid of Himſelf, 
What is more ordinary, then for a Tyrank 
to be deſtroy*d by his Own Guards, which 
is no more then the putting thoſe Crimes 
into Practice which they learned of their 
Maſters: How many Slaves have reveng'd 
| | them- 


All, Fears 
All 
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themſelves of their Cruel Oppreſſors,thogghi 

they were ſure to dye for't ; but when it 

comes once to a Popular Tyrammy, whole Na- 

tions conſpire againſt it. For whoſoever 
threatens All, is in danger of All ;, over and 

above, that the Cruelty of a Prince en- 

creaſes the number of hisEnemies, by deſtroy- 

ing ſome of them ; for it entails an heredi-+ 

tary hatred upon the Friends and Relations 

of thoſe that are taken away. And thea it 

has this Misfortune, that a Man muſt be 
wicked upon Neceſſity ; for there's no go- 

ing back ; So that he muſt betake himſelf 

to Arms, and yet he lives in fear. He can 

neither truſt to the Faith of his Friends, nor 

to the Piety of his Children ; he both dreads 

Death and wiſhes it z and becomes a grea- 

ter Terror to himſelf, than: he is to his 
People. Nay, if there were, nothing elſe 

to make Cruelty deteſtable, it mo enough, 

that it paſſes all Bounds both of Cuſtom, 

and Humanity, and is followed upon the 

Heel, with Sword, or Poiſon. A Private 
Malice indeed does not move whole Cities ; 

but that which extends to All, is every Bo- 

dies Mark. One Sick Perſon gives no great 
diſturbance in a Family ; but when ir comes 

to a Depopulating Plague, all People fly 
from't. And why ſhould a Prince expect 

any man to be good, whom he has taught 

to be wicked ? eTyranns- 

BUT, What if it were Safe to be Crxel ? cal Go- 
Were it nor ſtill a fad thing, the very State jen" 
of ſuch a Government ? © A Government that i : 
bears of War. 
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'bears the Image of a Taken City, where 


there's nothing but Sorrow, Trouble, and 
Confuſion. Men dare not ſo much as truſt 
themſelves with their Friends, or with their 
Pleaſures. Their is not any 'Entertainment 
ſo Innocent, burtit affords pretence of Crime, 
and Danger. People are betray'd at their 
Tables, and in their Cups, and drawn from 
the very Theatre to the Priſox. How horrid 
a Madneſs is it to be ſtill Raging, and Ki 
ling ; to have the ratling of Chains always 
in our Ears; Bloody Spettales before our 


__Þyes3 and to carry Terror, and Diſt 


where-ever we go ? If we had Lyons, and 
Serpents to rule over us, this would be the 
manner of Their Government ; ſaving that 
they agree better among themſelves: 
paſles for a Mark of Greatneſs to burn C- 
ties, and lay whole Kingdoms waſte ; nor 
it for the honour of a Prince,to appoint this 
or that ſingle Man to be kilPd, unleſs they 
have whole Troops, ( or ſometimes ) 

to work upon. But, it is not the Spoils'ef 
War, and Bloody Trophies, that make 4 
Prince Glorious ; but, the Divine Power of 
preſerving Unity, and Peace. Raine withs 
out Diſtin&ion is more properly the buſineſs 
of a General Deluge, or a Conflagration. Net- 
ther does a Fierce, and Inexorable Anger 
become the Supreme Magiſtrate : Greatneſs 
of Mind is always Meck and Humble 5, but 
Cruelty is a Note, and an Effet of Weakneſs 
and brings down a Governour to the Level of 
a Competitor. , 
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Clemency. 


HE Humanity, and Excellence 
of this Virtue, is confeſ9d at 
all hands, as well by the Men 
of Fleaſwre, and thoſe that think 

ery Man was made for himſelf, as by 

the Sroicks, that make Main 4 Sociable Crea- 
twe, and born for the Common good of Man« 

md: For it is, of all Diſpoſitions, the 

moſt Peaceable, and Quict. But before we 

enter any further upon the Diſcourſe, it 
would be firſt known what Clemency is, that 

ve may diſtinguiſh it from Pity: which is a 

Weekneſs ; though many times miſtaken for 

1 Virtze: and the next thing will be, to 

bring the Mind - to the Habit and Exerciſe 


of it. 


* CLEMENCY is 4 favourable Diſpoſition a Clem:ncy 
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of the Mind, in the Matter of Infliting Pus find. 


mſhment; Or, A Moderation, that remits 
ſonewhat of rhe Penalty Incurr'd. As Pardon 
is 


SENECAZA4 
is the Total Remiſſion of a deſeru'd Puniſhment, 
We muſt be Careful not to confound Cle 
mency with Pity; for as Religion Worſviy 
God, and Superſtition Prophanes th at wor- 
ſhip 3 ſo ſhould we diſtinguiſh betwixt Cle. 
mency, and Pity ; Praftiſing the One, and 
Avoidmg the Other. For Fity proceeds 
from a Narrowneſs of Mind, that reſpeds 
rather the Fortune, than the Cauſe. It is4 
kind of Moral Sickneſs, contrafted 
other Peoples Misfortunes : Such an 
weakneſs as -Laughing, or _Yawnin 
Company, or as That of Sick Eyes, that 
cannot look upon others that are BlearY, 
without dropping Themſelves. I'll givez 
Shipwrack'd-Man a Plank, a Lodging toi 
Stranger, or a Piece of Money to hint that 
wants it : I will dry up the Tears of my 
Friend, yet I will not weep with him, i 
treat him with Conſtancy, and Hu 4 
as one Man ought to treat Another. 
b Clemency 1T is objected by ſome, thar * rk 
ER an Inſignificant Virtue ; and that only. 
*for al". Bad are the Better for't; for the 
have no need on*.. Bur, in the firſt pla&; 
as Phyſick is in Uſe only among the 
and yet in Honor with the Sound ; ſo tis 
Innocent have a Reverance . for Clemendy, 
though Criminals are properly the Objeq 
of it. And then again, a man may be 
nocear, and yer have Occaſion for it. too: 
for, by the Accidents, of Fortune, . of the 
Condition of Times, Virtue it ſelf maj 
come to be in danger. Conſider the OY 
op 
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Populous City, or Nation ; what a ſolitude 
would it be, if none ſhould be left there 
but, thoſe that could ſtand the Teſt of a 
ere Juſtice ? We ſhould have neither 
_ nor Accuſers : none. either ta Grant 
a Pardon, or to Ask it, More or leſs, we 
are all Sinners ; and he that has beſt purg'd 
his Conſcience, was brought by Errors to 
Repentance. And it is further Profitable 
to Mankind ; for many Delinquents, come 
to be converted. There is a Tendernefs 
to be us'd, even toward our Slaves, and 
thoſe that we have boug ht with our Money ; 
How much more then, to Free, and to Ho- 
neſt Men, that are rather under our Pro- 
tetion, then Dominion ? Not that, 1 would 
haye it ſo General neither, as not to diſtin- 
guiſh” betwixt the Good, and the Bad,for 
that would Introduce a Confuſion, and giye 
a kind of encouragement to Wickedneſs. 
It muſt therefore have a reſpe& to the Qua» 
lity of the Offender, and ſeparate the Cy- 
rable from the Deſperate ; for it is an equal 
Cruelty to pardon All, and to on 
None. Where the matter is in Balance, 
let Mercy turn the Scale: If all Wicked 
Men ſhould be puniſh'd, wlio ſhould ſeape ? 
THOUGH Mercy, and Gentleneſs of 
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Nature, * keeps all in. peace, and Tranquil-< Clemeng 


, even in a Cottage z yet.is it much more 


does well 
in Pi:tvate 
Perſons, 


Private Men in their Conditin, are likewiſe but 'tis 
Private in their Yirtxet, and in their ices: more Bene« 


Beneficial, and ir Conde, in a Palace. 


bus the Words, and oy Adions of Princes, Þ*ial in 
are 
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are the Subje& of Publick 'Rwmiby'; "and 
therefore they had need have a Care; « whit 
Occaſion They, give People*for iſcburſe, 
of whom People- will be always \ talki 
There is the Government of a Prince © 
his People, a Father over his Children, "a 
Maſter over his Scholars, an Officer over lis 
Soldjers. He is at Unnatural Farker, that 
for every Trifle beats his Children. 'Who 
is the Better Maſter, he that Rapes' 6vertis 
Scholars, for but miſſing a Word ina 1{- 
ſon; or he that tries 'by ' Admonitiorn, Mid 
fair Words, to Inſtru&, and Reform them? 
An Outrageous Officer makes'his Men n 
from their Colours. A Skillful Rider 
* his Horſe to Obedience, by ' mingling Fair 


means with Fbulz whereas to be cr pettal- 
ly, ſwitching and ſpurring, makes him 
cious, and Jadiſh : And "ſhall we not "Wave 


more care of Men, then' of Beſts ? It breaks 
the Hope of Generons Inclinations,'when 
they are depreſs'd by Servility, and Tetror, 
There is no Creature ſo hard to- be plea 
with I] Uſage, as Man. 9, 1 

1 Mae is CLEMENCT does well with All, ey 

"he Tate. . With © Princes, for "it miakes' their 

reſt both of Comfortable, and* Beneficial, which oe 

Prince otherwiſe be the Beſt of Mankind.” It 'eſts- 

and People. Hliſhes their Greatneſs, when: they 1 
the good cf the Publick, their Partic 
Care, and Employ their ' power 'for” 
ſafety of the People. The Prince, 'in' 
fe&, is but the Soul of the Cotnmunity ; 
the Community is only the 'Body of 'the 

Prince: 
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is People, they ; do not-fly, from him,-as 
ifrom a Iyer, 1 xouz'd himſelf guc 
.of his. Den.z þut they , worſhip him as a, A 
;aevolous Influ _ they ſecure him 
;all Conſpiragies, and Interpoſe, their. 
. dies. beqwixt. him , and . DNanger., [They 
'Guard while he lleeps, apd. defend, im 
[inthe Field a aguinſ his Enemies; Nor, iscir 
Somers, n, this Unanimous, Agyge- 
. ment in, Love, and Loyalty x; and, this He- 
 Toical of Abandonipg themſelves pr 
the ſafety of their, Prince, S368 gpavell 
. the Intereſt. of, the Peapke.: in the. Breath 
.of a Prince, there's Life, and Death 5; ad 
; his Sentence fangs: 809d. Rights or: Wrong. 
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If he be Angry, no body dares Adviſe him 
and if he does Amiſs, who ſhall call him to 
Accompt ? Now for him that has ſo much 
Miſchief in his Power, and yet applies That 
Power tothe Common Utility, and Com- 
fort of his People, diffuſing alſo Clemency 
and Goodneſs into their hearts too; What 
can be a greater Bleſſing to Mankind then 
ſuch a Prince ? Any may k# another 
ainft the Law, but only a Prince can ſeve 
him ſo. Let him ſodeal with his own Sub- 
jeas, as he deſires God ſhould deal with 
him : If Heaven ſhould be Inexorable to 
Sinners, and deſtroy all without M 
What Fleſh could be ſafe? But, as 
Faults of Great Men are not preſently py- 
niſh'd with Thunder from above, let 
have a like regard to their inferiors he 
upon Earth. He that has Revenge in 
Power, and does not Uſe it, is the 
Man. Which is the more Beantiful, 
Agreeable State, that of a Calm, a Ten 
perate, and a Clear Day 3 or That &f 
Lightening, Thunder, and Tempeſts'? 
And this 1s the very difference betwixt's 
Moderate, and a Turbulent Government. 
TTis for Low, and Vulgar Spirits, to Brawl, 
Storm, and Tranſport themſelves ; but "is 
not for the Majeſty of a Prince to laſh out 
into intemperance of Words: Some will 
think it rather- Slavery, then Empire, to 
be debarr'd Liberty of Speech : and what 
if it be, when Government it ſelf is but a 
more llluſtrious Servitude ? He that uſes his 
Power 
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Power as he ſhould, takes as much Delight. 
in making it Comfortable to his People, as 
Glorious to -Himſelf. He- is Aﬀable, and 
eafie of Acceſs z his very Countenance 


him the Joy of-his Poop FRO phy 
Delight of Mankind. "He is Belov'd, De- 
fended, and Reverenc'd, by all his SubjeRs ; 
and Meg. ſpeak as well of him.in Private, as 
in Publick :* He is ſafe without Guards, and 
the Sword is rather his Ornament, then his 
Defence ; In" his Duty, he is like that of a 
good Father, that ſometimes gently Re- 
proves 3 $on ; ſometimes threatens him; 
nay, and perhaps Corredts him : Eut no Fa- 
ther in his right Wits, will Diſinherit a 
Son forthe Firſt Fault : There muſt be Ma- 
ny, and. Great Offences, and only Deſpe- 
rate Conſequences that ſhould bring him to 
that Decretory Reſolution : He will make 
many Experiments, totry if he can Reclaim 
him firſt, and. nothing butthe utmoſt De- 
ſpair muſt put him upon Extremities. Itjs 
not Flattery that. calls a Prince the Father 
bis Country : The Titles of Great, and Av- 
uf are. Matter of Complement, and of 
onour ; bat in calling him Father, we 
mind him. of that Moderation, and lndul- 
gence, which he owes to his Children.. His 
Subjeds are his Members z Where, if there 
muſt bean Amputation, let him come flow- 
ly to it, and when the Part is cut off, let 
him wiſh it were on again: let him grieve 
in the doing of it : He that paſles a Sen- 
tence Haſfily, looks as if he did it wil- 
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Bound. to the Peace, . and. tender..even of: the 
Cheapeſt Blood * ' And where I find; no other 
Mative tq.Gompaſſion, Humanity it ſelf is Sufe \ 
ficjents © have been always Slow to Severity, - 
and' Prone; 9; Forgive, and nnder as 'Strift 4 
Guard. to Obſerve the, Laws, as if I were, Ac- 
camprable : for the, Breaking of them. Some; 1 
pardon'd for . their Youth; Others for their 
Age. '1 ſpare one: Man for bis, Dignity, Ano-” 
ther for. bis Humility ; and mhes 1 find no ther 
matter to wark upon, 1 ſpare my: ſelf. Sothat if 
God fhould.at this Inſtant call me to an Accompt, 
the whole World would agree t0 witneſs for me, 
that I have not; by. any Force, either | Publick or 
Private ;, either by my Self, or by avy Other, 
defrauded the Common-wealth.;, and the R 
taion that [ bave ever ſought for, has been 
That which: few Princes have. . Obtain'd, the 
Conſcience of "my Proper Inpoceace,, And I 
bave not loſt' my labor neuber, for no one Man 
was ever ſo Dear, to another, as. I have made 
wy ſelf to the whole Body of my People. Un- 
der ſuch a Prince the SubjeZ bas nothing to 
miſb for, beyond what he enjoys ;, their Fears 
are Quieted, and their Prayers beard, and 
their is nothing can make therr. Felicity Greater 
wnleſi ro make it perpetual z and there is no 
Liberty deny'd to the People, but that of De- 
ſtroying one antther. 

IT is the Intereſt of the People, by the f wpun the 
f Conſent of all Nations, to run all hazards we!! being 
for the ſafety of their Prince, and by a #f #4: 
Thouſand Deaths to redeem that one Life, megan 
upon which ſo many Millions depend. Does Safety of 

F f4 not th: Perle 
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not the whole Body ſerve the Mind, though: 


- 


Other-'not; but, Thin, and Inviſible, 


very ſeat of it being Uncertain ? Yet the! 


Hands, Feet and Eyes, obſerve the Mos 
tions of it : we Lye down, Run about, 
and Ramble. As' that Commands us. IF 
we be Covetous, we Fiſh the Seas, and; 
Ranſack the Earth for Treaſure ; if Ambi- 
tious, we burn our own Fleſh with Scevolaz 
we caſt our ſelves into the Golph with Cars! 
tis : So would that vaſt Multitude of peo-+ 
ple, which is Annimated but with one Soul, 
Govern'd by 'one Spirit, and Mov'd by 
one Reaſon, deſtroy it ſelf with its own 
Strength, if it were riot ſupportted by Wiſ 
dom, and Govyernmetit.. Wherefore it is 
for there Own Security, that the People 
expoſe their Lives for their Prince, as the 
very Bond that ties the Republick- toge» 
ther ; the Vital Spirit of- ſo many Thous 
ſands, Which would be nothing elſe' buts 
Burthen and a prey, without-a Governour: 
When this Union comes once to be Dif- 
ſolv'd, * falls 'all to pieces; for Empire, 
and Obedience; niuſt' Stand, and Fall | to- 
gether. It is no wonder then, if a Prince 
be Dear to his People, when the Commu» 
nity is wrapt upin him, and the Good of 
Both as inſeparable as' the Body and the 
Head ; the One for Strength-and the other 
for Counſel ; for, W hat ſignifies the Force of 
the Body, without the Dire&ion of the Un- 
gerſtanding ? While the Prince watches, his 
hocs- -40 F' +08 —— IA People 
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Sleep; his Labour keeps them at 
Eaſe , and his Buſineſs keeps them at Quiet. 
The Natural latent of Monarchy appears 
even from the very Diſcipline of Bees 
They aſſign to their Maſter the fai 
Lodgings, the Safeſt Place, and his Office 
is only to ſee, that the reſt perform their 
Dnties. When the King is Loſt, the whole 
Swarm Diſſolves: More than One, they 
will not Admit; and then they contend 
who ſball have the Beſt: They, are of all 
Creatures, the Fierceſt, for their Bigneſs; 
and leave their ſtings behind them in their 
Quarrelsz; Qnly the King himſelf has 
None, Intimating, that Kings ſhould nei- 
ther be Vinditive, nor Cruel. 1s it not a 
Shame, after ſuch an Example of Modera- 
tion in theſe Creatures, that Men ſhould be 
yet Intemperate ? It were well if they loſt 
their Stings too in their Revenge, as well 
2s the ©ther, that they might hurt but 
Once, and do no Miſchief by their Proxies. 
It would tire them out, if either they were 
to execute All with their Own Hands, or to 
wound Qthers, at the Peril of their own 
Lives. ; 

A Prince ſhonld behave himſelf Gene- 


rouſly © in the Power, which God has given 87%* 
him, of Life and Death z eſpecially toward j4., 5 
thoſe that have been at apy time his Equals ; Gracious. 
for the One has his Revenge, and the other is Belov's. 


his Puniſhment in'c. He that ſtands In- 
debted for his Life, has loſt ir : but he that 
Receives his Life at the Foot of his Enemy, 
1 *; »"; *0 > *$. 46 Y 5 30 Lives 
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Lives to/ the Honour of his Rreſerver: He! 
Lives the-Laſting Monument of his Vartueg 
whereas if he had been ledin [Triumph, the 
SpeQtacle would, have been quickly overy 
Or what” if he ſhould reſtore 'him: to; iy 
Kingdom again z Would it not be an'$md 
ple Acceffion ro his Honour, ta ſhew thathe 
found nothing about the Conquer'd that wal 
worthy of the Conqueror ?-There's nothing 
more Venerable then a Prince that does iow 
Revenge an Injury. He that -is Gracious 
is Belov*d, and Reverenc'd' as a Commod 
Father ; but a'Tyrant ſtands 'in Fear, .and 
in Danger even of his Own Guards. : Ng 
Prince car be ſafe! himſelf, of: whom all:O4 
thers are Afraid'; for to fpare' None, isth 
enrage' Alt - Tis an Error to inagint 
that 'any- Man can be ſecure, that ſaffersgo 
body elſe to! beſd too.-: How can any Mag 
endure to lead''an Uneaſie, Suſpitions'; 
Anxious: Life, 'when he 'may.be Safe, if) be 
Pleafes, and enjoy all the Bleſſings of Pow 
er, together with the Prayers- of his Ped 
ple ? Clemmency protedts a Prince without? 
Guard ; there's noneed of 'Treops, Caſtles 
or Fortifications : Security on the "Out 
fide,-is the' Condition of Security onthe 
Other ; and the Aﬀections : of the Spbjet 
are the \moſt "Invincible Fortreſs. What 
can be 'Farrer, then for a Prince to Live the 
Obje& of his- Peoples Love, to have the 
Vows of their Hearts, as well as of their 
Lips; and his Health and Sickneſs, their 
Common Hopes, and Fears; There oo 
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FR2hs va int” of be 
(href: Tad in Caf thar ke 
: flfeſtty Fajur*d:; Ark ng nd ty 
Where l a 
even & vgs aribs Fe ive: But far 
more.” Exorable. ih his. Own Cafe however, 
then ia' Anothers.,” | nothing, to be free 
of Atibther Mans Purſe ; and- "tis a8 Little 
ko be Mercifal n_Another Mans'Cauſe. 'He 
is ths great. Man that Maſters his Paffion 
Where he is ſe1f;, and Parttons, 
when he mi XE oy- The end of Pu. 
niſhment, is eſther t6" Comfort the' Party 
Ihjur*d, .or to ture Him far the Future. A 
Princes Fortune is'#bove the neetl of ſuch a 
Comfort, 
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Comfort, and his Power is too Eminent to 
ſeek an Advance of Reputation, by doing a. 
Private Man a Miſchief. This I ſpeak, in, 
Caſeof an Afﬀeront from thoſe that are ,Bes, 
low us: But he, that of an Equal, has jm; 
any Man his Inferiour, has his Revenge, in 
the bringing of him Down.. A Prevce h; 
been kiUd by. a, Servant, deſtroy'd by a Se: 
peat ; but whoſoever preſerves a Man,my 
be greater - then the Perſon that he pr 
ſerves. With Citizens, Strangers, 
People of Low condition, a Prince is 
to Contend, for they are Beneath him : 
may ſpare ſome, out of Good Will, . an 
Others,..as he would do ſome little Cre 
tures that a Man cannot touch without fc 
ung bys Fingers : But for thoſe that; 
to be Pardon'd, or.expos'd to Publick 
niſhment, he may uſe Mercy as he ſees. 
caſion 3 and a Generous Mind can n 
want Jnducements, or Motives to it ; 
whether ic be Age, or Sex ;, High, or 
Nathing comes amiſs. -  - þ 
_ TO paſs now to the Vindication ef _Q: 
thers, there muſt be had a * regard, ei 
to the Amendment of . the Perion Puniſh'd, 
or the making of Othery better, for fear gl 
Puniſhment; or the taking the Offende 
out of the way for the ſecurity of Others 
An Amendment may be Procur'd by a 08 | 
Puniſhment ; for he lives more Care 
that has ſomething yet to Loſe ; It is a kind 
of Impunity, to be incapable of a furthsr "nt 
miſhmens, The Corruptions of 2 City 
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beſt. Cur*d by a Few, and Sparing Severi- 
ties; for the Mvltitude of Offenders,creates 
a Cuſtom of offending, and Company Au- 
thorizes a Crime, and their is more good 
to be done upon a Diſſolute Age, by Patience 
then by Rigowr : Provided that it for 
for an Approbation of 18 Manners ;, but only 
38an Unwillingneſs to proceed to Extremi- 
ties. Undera Mercifnl Prince a Man will 
be aſhamed to offend, becauſe a Puniſhment 
that is inflited by a Gentle Governor, 
ſeems to fall heavier, and with more Re- 
ch: and it is Remarkable alſo, that 
Foe Sins are often Committed, which are 
veryoften Puniſh'd. Caligula, in five years 
Condemn'd more People to the Sack, then 
ever were before him ; and there were few- 
& Parricides before that Law if them 
then After. For our Anceſtors did wiſely 
preſame that the Crime” would never be 
Committed, till by a Law for puniſhing jx 
they found that it might be done. Parri- 
rides began with the Law againſt them, and 
the Puniſhment inſtrufted Men in the 
Crime. Where there are few Punithments, 
Innocency is indulg'd as a Publick Good,and 
it is a dangerous thing to ſhew a City how 
ſtrong it is1inDelinquents. There is a certain 
Contumacy in the Nature of Man,that makes 
him Oppoſe Difficulties. We are better to 
Follow, then to Drive ; as a Generous Horſe 
rides deſt with an Eaſte Bitt. People Obey 
willingly, where they are Commanded kindly. 
When Burrhbus the PrefeQt was to —— 
wo 
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'the hearts of all.the.$y 
"Head is. Well, or Il}, { i 


-under one, -arid the ſame May 
"D&ſtroys for his Pleaſure, | the "de Ml 
"Neceſſity : A DiſtiqQtion rather - in 


"tors, for they are not only afraid of 1 


' tinue to be. Wicked,- upon. Neceſlit 


' but when it comes once. to be Continr 
| Sharp, it provokes People to Extrem 
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Two. Malefattors, he brau 
to 'Nero tot gn. who,. ED. Fae 
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tion, T1 would 7. contd not "Write. "A 
that Ueferv'd. the whale'World' for: Mk 
ditory, but all Princes « | 


to the likeneſs of their, 5 


'Merry. "What's the Differen 
King, and a Tyrant, but a jor 


then in Name., A Graciops-Prigce i is. Arm 
as well as a Tyrant ; but *cis for, the Delem 
of his People,and not for the. Ruin. of th 
No King can eyer have Faithful. 
that accuſtoms them to. "Tortures and 
cutions: The very ;Guilty, x themfel ex 
not-lead ſo Anxious a.Life as the. Perſe 


both Divine, and Humane, butt, is Di 
rous. for them to.mend their | | 
that when they are once. in, they muſk; a 


Univerſal Hatred unites in a_ Popular R F 
A Temperate Fear may be Kkept.in Orgs 


and Tranſports them to Def] bo Een 
ons : as Wild Beaſts, when they are preſt up 


on the Toyl, turn back,and. aſlault the: 0 
Purſuers, A Turbulent, Goyernment i geek 
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tyal-trouble' both 'to- Princey and People; 
-ihd*he that"is'a' Terror to. 41 Othiers, is 

-not withbat __ viſo- himſelf. Frequent 
pedokes; «nd- Revenges "ay" Suppreſs 
\the Hatred 1 '9f 4 Few, but-then' it» fllrs up 
the 'DeteItarion' of All. So that "thert's\no 
Ueſttoying Ohie ; without! maki 
tang It is+g0dd to Maſter "the -Wibof 

\ Cruel, even while wen" pure 
Road Mater 'to Workuwpon.” 

A CuTUs Was a Gravioush Vidhyce h 4 fame 
When he-'had the Power in'his-6wn»hand ; Inftance of 
'bix 'fn the Trinmwvirdcy he made aſe" of his Avguſtus® 
Sword, '#2d" hd" his Friends ready Arid 
to et "upon Atbory, daring ThavDiipdte. 

'Pit he behav hinfelf afterwards atariv- 
ther rate 3 for 'when he was betwittforry 
wy Shy years of 'Age,2 he 'Was'ebld,; tar 
Vas! in/ a'Plot' to Mutthehimpwith 

the Time,-place, and / Manger: of>the>De- 
#gn z%and This from'one of the 'Cofifede- 
fates. > Upon "This, he reſoly'{\upþomarRe- 
Tenge, "and \ſent for > ſeveral'of his Friends 
"Yo adviſe 'upbir's. »>Fhe' thought of iv kept 
"tim 'Waking,*to *confider, that: there'' was 
the ife «of yoingNoblemap'i ia the Caſe, 
ephew of Fug, and aPerſonothier- 

Vee Innocent. © He"was off and romfeveral 
times, whether he ſhbuld pat-hiar to: Death 
or riot. What (' ſays" he )-/tmlt Þ liver in 
ered and 'in danger my felf,, and th» Con- 

river" of My ” Death * wall Free \ane Secvire ? 

"Will nothing n Ho: bins bur That | Eife,) which 

Providence bat ” prefert”d in ſo many "Civil 


Wars ; 
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Wars; is o Battles, both and 
Land Joe rim the Stare Ay 


there, protanys car. 


« the 


«ll this Villany ſeape Unpuniſ 
pos made x le wp poule, end then 
himſelf: No, wo, Ceſar, ( ſays 
Yo rake Cala, th Ca that Pm 
Angry I my ſelf ve 
mean pe. Sed. of 
People ? And if 1 go on, what ox 
— gs Blood, and of P 
Fi be againſt My Life that the Nabil 
— 5 1 wo te wh of Þ oe 


- == =_ defend bim, that he would! 
once hear a Womans Counſel. Do( 
ſhe ) like « Phyſician, that when common 
medies fail, will try the conny; og 


' got nothing bitherto 


vidianus there follow'd pre i afie | 


vantage you jovi yo Rp and agg > 


glad ofthe Advice,and he gaveT fi 
and thereupon Countermanded the - Met- 
ting of his Friends, and order'd Cinz« tobe 
brought to him Alone ; for whom he 

a Chair to be ſet, and then diſcharg'd o 
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the Sows of thoſe that had been my Fellow- 
Sauldjers ;, and yu are at this'day ſo Happy, and 
ſo Rich, that even the Conquerors envy bim 
that is Overcome x, and yet after all This you 
at in 4 Plot, Cinna, to Murther me. At 
tht word Cims ſtarted, and interpoſed 
with Exclamations, That certainly be was 
far from being either ſo Wicked, or ſo mad. 
This is breach of Conditions, Cinna, ( ſays 


Auguſtus) "tis not your time to ſpeak yet. I 


tel you again, that you are in a Plot to Mur- 
& = ;and ſo "ap him the Time, 
the Place, the Confederates, the Order, 
ad Manner of the Deſign, and who it 
was that was to do the Deed, Cinna, 
gon This, fixt his eye upon the Grotind, 
vithout any Reply 3 not for his word-ſake, 
but as in a Confuſion of Conſcience ; and 
ſo A»gnſtus went on. What ( ſays he )mey 
your Deſign be in all this ? Is it that you 

pretend to ſtep into my Place? The Commons 
wealth were in an Il Condition, if only Au- 
gultus were in the way betwixt you and the 
Government. Tou were Caſt the Other day in 4 


Gg Cauſe, 
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ſhors ; ( for it was a Diſcourſe of abc 
two Hours; and Auguftnr lengthen'd tf 
Puniſhment in Words ; fince he i 
that ſhould be all ) Web, Cinna, ſays beygh 
Life that I gave 10 you once, as an Enemy, 1 
new repeat 18 10 4 1 raytor, 4d 19 4 
aud t bis ſhall be the Laſt == 
For the time to come, there 
tention betwixs You and Me, then which 
out dp the other in Point of. Friendſhip. 
This Auguſtus made Cizna Conſul, ( an 
nour, which he confeſs'd, he durſt ng. 
much as Deſire ) and Cinne was ever- 
fettionately Faithful to him, he made 
his Sole Heir, and this was the Laf 
racy that ever was form'd againſt him. 
: THIS Moderation in Auguſtus, was 
po i Excellency of his Mature Age; for in Mi 
deratin 1, Youth, he was Paſſionate, and Sudden ; a 
bis Ene- he did many: things, which afterward- 
mics, Jook'd back upon with Trouble: 
the Battel of Adjum, ſo many Na 
broken in Sicily, both Roman and Strangers 
the Peruſian Altars ; ( where 300 Lives wet 
Sacrific'd to the Ghoſt of Juliws ) his fi 
quent Proſcriptions, and other Severitics 3 ks 
Temperanceat laſt feem*d to be little more 
then a Weary Craeky. If he had not Forgh 
vu 
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wes thoſe that he Conquer?d, Whom ſhould 
he have Govern d ? He choſe his very Life- 
Guard from among his Enemies, and the 
Flower of the Romans owed their Zives to 
his C - Nay, he only puniſh'd Lepi 
&: himſelf with Baniſhment, and perils. 
ted bim to wear the Enſigns of bis DR 
without taking the Ponrificate to himſelf, 
ſolong as Lepides was Living ; for he would 
not polleſs ir as a Spoil, but as an Fomor. 
This Clemencyit was, that Secur'd him in 
his Greatneſs, and Ingratiated him to the 
Feople, though he laid his hand upon the 
Government before they had throughly 
ſubmitted to the Yoke ; and This Clemency 
itwas, that has made his Name Famons to Po- 
- This is it, that makes us reckon him 
vive, without the Authority of ar Aporhe- 
os, He was ſo Tender, and Patient, . that 
tho* many a bitter jeſt was broken upon 
lim ( and Cortamelzes upon Princes, arc the 
noſt Intolerable of all Injuries ) yet he never 
paniſh'd any Man upon that Subjet. 7: 5s 
Then Generous to be Mercifnl, when we have 
t our Power to take Revenge. » 
A Son of Titus Arias being Examin'd and 
found * Guilty of Paricide, was Baniſh'd k 4 Merci 
ene, and Confind to Marſeilles, where his fl! 7udg- 
Rither allow'd him the ſame Annvity that —_ 3 
bt had before z which made all People con- " 
dade him Guilty, when they ſaw that his 
Father had yet Condenw'd the Son, that he 
@iuld not Hate. Angrſtus was pleas'd to Sit 
von the Fat in the Houſe of Arins, only as 
Gg2 a Single 
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a Single Member of the Counſel, that was ty 
examine it : If it had been in Ceſar's, Pa 
lace, the Judgment muſt have been C«ſar's 
and not the Father's. Upon a full hea 
of the Matter Ceſar diregted, that ref 
Man ſhould write his Opinion, w 
Guilty, or Not, and without declaring F 
his Own for fear of a Partial Vote. Be 
, fore the Opening of the Books, Ceſar pa 
an Oath, that he would not be Arms 
Heir : and to ſhew, that he had no Is 
tereſt in his Sentence, as appear'd after 
ward, for he was not. Condemn'd to the 
Ordinary Puniſhment of Paricides, nor tos 
Priſon, but, by the Mediation -of Caſe, 
only Baniſh'd Rome, /and confin*d to the 
Place which his Father ſhould Name: 
Auguſtus inſiſting upon it, that the Father 
ſhould content himſelf with an Eaſie pt 
niſhment, and Arguing, that the 
Man was not mov'd to the Attems 
Malice, and that he was but half r 
upon the FaQ, for he waver'd in it, and 
therefore to remove him from the City, 
and from his Fathers ſight, would be fab- 
ficient. This is a Glorious Mercy, and 
worthy of a Prince, to make all oy 
Gentler where ever he comes. How 
ſerable is that Man in Himſelf, who whe 
he has employ'd his Power in Rapins, 
and Cruelty upon Others, is yet more Ut- 
happy in Himſelf? He ſtands in Fear bath 
of his Domeſticks, and of Strangers, tit 
Faith of his Friends, and the Piery co 
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Children, and flies to AQtual Violence to 
ſecure him from the Violence he Fears. 
When he comes to look about him, and to 
conſider what he Has done, what he Muff, 
ind what he is About to do ; what with 
the Wickedneſs, and with the Torments of 
his Conſcience, many times he Fears Death, 
Oftener he wiſhes for't, and lives more 
Odious to himſelf, then to his Subjects : 
whereas, on the Contrary, he that takes 
aCare of the Publick, though of one parc 
more perhaps then of Another, yet there 
is not any Part of it, but he looks upon as 
part of Himſelf. His Mind-is Tender, 
ad Gentle, and even where Puniſhment 
is Neceſſary, and” Profitable, he comes to 
it Ynwillingly, and without 'any Rancor, 
or Enmity in his heart. Let the Authoricy, 
in fine, be what it will, Clemency be- 
comes it, and the Greater the Power, the 
ater is the Glory of it. It is @ truly 
Iyal Virtue, for a Prince to deliver his Peo- 
je from Other Mens Anger ,and not to Op- 
Jeſs them with bis QOWwn- 
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Certain General Direfions for the . Govern! 
ment of the. Voice ;, 4s in ſpeaking Soft 
or Loud 5 Quick, or Slow: __ 
is the Index, of the Mind: 'W-" 


OU ſay well \that in Speaking, the 
very Orderin of the Voice, ( to 
ſay nothing of the Actions; Coun- 
tenances, and other ''Circum- 
ſtances that acconipany .it ) isa 

Conſideration worthy of a Wiſe Man, 
There are, that preſcribe Gertain Modes! 
of Riſing, and; Falling 3 Nay; if you will 
be governed by Them, you ſhall not ſpeak: 


a Word, move a Step, oreat a Bit, but by! 


zRule : And theſe perhaps are-too Critical. 
Do not underſtand me yet, as if | made no! 
Difference betwixt entring updn a Diſcourſe 
Loud, or Soft; for the ions do Na+ 
turally Riſe by Degrees; and, in all Diſ-/ 
putes, or Pleadings, whither Publick, of: 

H hb Private, 
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Private, a Man ſhould properly Begin with 
Modeſty, and Temper, and ſo Advance by 
little and little, If need be, ints” 


and Yacifey And as vii YoiteRiſes by 
— tod + ing of 
upon a ſudden,but abating, n Moder. 
tion: The other isUnmannerly,and Rude. He 
that has a Precipitate ſpeech, is commonly 
violent in his Manners : Beſide that, there 
is in it much of Vanity, and Emptineſs; 
and no Man takes ſatisfaction in a Flux of 
Words, without Choice ; where the Noiſe 
is more then the Value. Fabian was a Man 
Emineht, both for his Life and Learning; 
and no lefs for his Eloquence. 'His Speech 
was. rather. eaſy, and Sliding, than Quid; 
Which he accounted to be, not only Ly- 
able to many Errors, but to a Suſpition of 
Inrimodeſty.: Nay; Jet a Man have W 
never. ſo-much at Will, he will no | 
ſpeak faſt; then he. will Run, for fear®hi 

ue _ +a his: wh d 4 
Speech of a: bj ſhould be like hi 
Life,' Compoſed, without preſſing, or Stats 
bling 5 which is fitter for a Mountebauki 
then a Mats of 'Sobriety, and' Baſineſs :'und 
then to drop one word after 'another, 1#'# 
bad -on the other ſide. The Interrupti6 
is Tedions, and tires out the' Auditor with 
ExpeRarion: Truth, and Morality, fhudld 
be deliver'd: in Words plain, and w 
Aﬀettation'y/ for, like Remedies, unleſs they 
ſtay with 'uvs; 'we are never rhe'better for 
them. He that would work upon his Het 
| | rers, 
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rers, muſt no more expett to do it upon the 
Poſt, then a Phyſition to Cure his Patients, 
only in paſſiag by them. Not but that I 
would have a Wiſe Man, in ——_ 
Raiſe himſelf and mend his Pace ; but 
with a regard to the dignity of bis Man» 
ners; though there may be a great force 
alfoin Moderation. 1 would have. his Diſ- 
courſe ſmooth, and flowing, like a River z 
not Imperions, like a Torrent. There is 
a go 7 lawleſs, and Irrevocable Veloci- 
ty of Speech, which I would ſcarce allow, 
even toan Orator ; for if he be tranſpor= 
ted with Paſſion, or Oſtentation, a Man's 
Attention can hardly keep him Company. 
It is not the Quantity, but the Pertinence, 
that does the buſineſs. Let the Words of an 
Ancient Man flow Soft, and Gentle ; let 
thoſe of an Orator come off Round, and 
Powerful; but not run on without Fear, or 
Wit, as if a whole Declamation were to be 
but one Period. Cicero wrote with Care, 
ind that which will for ever ſtand the Teſt. 
All Publick Languages are according ta the 
Humor of 'the Age: A Wantonneſs, and 
Effemenacy of Speech denotes Luxury ; for 
the Wit follows the Mind : If the Lat- 
ter be Sound, Compos'd, Temperate, and 
Grave, the Wit is Dry, and Sober -too : 
but if the one be corrupted, the other is 
likewiſe Unſound. Do'we not ſee when a 
Man's mind is heavy, how he Creeps, and 
Draws his Legs Aﬀter him? A Finical 
Temper is reds in the very Geſtors, and 
Hha Cloaths z 
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| Cloaths 4 if a Man be Cholerick, and Vio- 
lent, itis alſo diſcover'd in his Motions, 
An Angry Man ſpeaks ſhort, and Quick ; 
the Speech of an Effeminate Man is Looſe, 
and Melting. A Queint, and Solicitous 
way of ſpeaking, is the ſign of a Weak 
Mind ;z but a Great Man ſpeaks with Eaſe,, 
and Freedom; and with more Aſſu 
though leſs Care. Speech is the Index of 
the Mind ; When you ſee a Man Dreſs,and 
ſet his Cloaths in Print, you ſhall be fureto 
find his Words ſo too, and nothing in them 
that is firm, and Weighty : It does not 
become a an to be Delicate, Asitis in 
Drink, the Tongue never Trips, till the 
Mind be Over-born ; So it is with Speech; 
ſolong as the mind is Whole, and Sound, 
the Speech is Maſculine, and Strong; but 
if one Fails, the other Follows. 


—_  ——— 


KELD KI. 3h 


Of Stiles, Compoſitions, «nd the Choice of 
Words. Thats the beft way of Writi 
and Speaking, which js Free and Nat 
Advice concerning Reading, 


Y?9 U cannot expe&t any Certair, and 
Univerſal Rule, either for the - Stiley 
or for the Manner of Speaking, or Writing, 
becauſe they vary according to Uſage, and 
Occaſion, So that we- mult. —_ on 
Y 
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felves with Generals, Men Write, and 
Speak commonly according to the humour 
of the A my ao bb and  _ is alſo 
a ſpondence ixt La 
and the Life of Particular Perſons KS 
may give a near Gueſs at a'Man, by his ve» 
ry Gate, Furnitnre, and Cloaths. In the 
firſt place, let the Senſe be Honeſt, and 
Noble ; not pinch'd up in Seritences 3 but 
Subſtantial, and of Higher deſign, with 
nothing in it Superfluous. Let the Word 
be fitted to the Matter : and where the Sub- 
ject is Familiar, let the Stile be ſo too. But 
great thonghts muſt have ſuitable Expreſ- 
kons 3 and there ought to be a kind of 
Transport in the One, to anfwer it in the 
Other. It is not enongh to compoſe a 
leaſant Fable; and tickle the Fancy ; 


at he that Treats of weighty | Matters, * 


muſt do it in Grave, and Sober Terms. 
There are ſome that have not ſo much of 
the vigor of an Orator ; or of that Senten- 
tious Sharpneſs ; and yet the Worthineſs 
of the Senſe, makes amends for the Lowe 
neſs of the Stile. Our Fore-fathers were 
not. at all delighted with fine Words, and 
Flowers : but there Compoſitions were 
Strong, Equal, and Manly. We have now- 
a-days here and therea point; but the 
Work is Uneven, where only This, on 
Thar Particular is Remarkable. We neyer 
admire This, or That ſingle Tree, where 
the Whole Wood is all of a Height. A 
Specious Title-Page may commend a Book 
H 
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to Sale, but not for Uſe. An Eminent An+ 
thor is to be taken down, Whole, and not 


hereand there a Bit. | 'Tis a Maiming of. 


the Body to take the Members of it a part; 
Nor is it a handſome. Leg, or Arm, that 
makes -a Handſome Man ; but the Symme- 
try, and Agreement of all together, It is 
the Excellency of Speaking, and Writing, 
to do it Cloſe, and in Words accommodate 
to the Intention; and I would yet have ſome» 
whit more to be ſignifi'd,then is Deliver'd: 
It being alſo a Mark. of Strength, and Solis 
dity = , = wotaily The Propriety of words, 
in ſome Caſes, is Wonderful ; eſpecially 
when weare well read in the Knowledge ef 
Things, and of Duties z and there is a Sins 
gular Grace in the Geatleneſs of Numbers 
when they run Smooth, and without Per- 
turbation. Some are rais'd, and StartI\| 
at Words, as a Horſe is at a Drum ; and 
endue the very Paſſion of the Speaker. 
Others are mov'd with the Beauty of 
things; and when they hear any thing 
bravely urg'd againſt Death, or ran 
they do ſecretly wiſh for ſome Occaſion 

Experimenting that Generoſity ia them 
ſelves. But not one of a Thouſand of 
them, that carries the Reſolution home 
with him that he had conceived. It is an 
eaſie matter to excite an Auditory to the 
Love of Goodneſs, having already the 
Foundation and the Seeds of Virtue within 
themſelves: $o that it is but awakening the 
Conlideraton of it, where all Men are A 
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prod. beſormmtund upon. the, Main, Who £ 
1s ſo Sordid, as.not to be rousd; at ſuch 2 
Speech as this.? The Poor Man mans many 
things, but the C Wrath 


leſh forbear being delig bite vx 
any Fle eing delighted with Fhiy 
fayiog, though -a Satyr-. againſt. his 0 
Vice? As to. forc'd Mauapbors, and wil 
Hyperbales, 1 would leaye them to the 
Forts. And ] am utterly againſt Fooling 
with Tinkling Conceipts, and ';Sounds ; 
Not that I would wholly forbid the uſe of 
Hyperboles 3 which, although they exceed 
the Truth, may yet be a means, by things 
Icredible, to bring us unto things Credj- 
ble. And there may be great uſe made alfo 
of Parebles : For the way of , Application 
does uſually more affe&t the Mind, then the 


downright Meaning. That Speech which 
u upon the Paſſions, is much mare Pro 
able then that which only works upon 
the Judgment. , Chryſppus was a Great 
Man, and of an Accute Wit ; but the Edge 
ofig was fo fine, that every. thing tura'd 
it ;and he might be ſaid, -ja truth, ' rather to 
rick the Subjet that he handled, then to 
jerce 't 'Through. er! 

As it is. not for the Honour of a Philoſopher, 
to be Solicitous about Words : I would not 
have him negligent neither ;- But, let him 
ſpeak with Aſſurance, and without Aﬀecta- 
tion. If we' can, let our Diſcourſes te 
Powerful ; but however, let them be Clear. 
I like a Compoſition that is Nervous, and 
Strong 3 butyet 1 would have it Sweet, and 

FE; _— 17 Gracl- 
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Gracious withal. There are many things, 
I know, that pleaſe well enongh in the De- 
livery, and yet will hardly abide the Teſt 
of an Examination. But, that Eloquenee 
is Miſchieyons, that diverts a Man from 
Things to Words ; and little better then 
a Proſtitution of Letters. For, What 
nifies the Pomp of Words, or the Jumb 
of Syllables, to the making up of a W 
Man ? Tuly's Compoſition indeed is equal 
his Numbers are Harmonions, Free, 
Gentle : and yet he takes a Care, notto 
make any forfeiture of his Gravity. Fabias 
is a great Man, in being Second to Cicers: 
Polio is a great Man too, though a ſtep be- 
low him ; and ſo'is Livy likewiſe, though 
he comes after the other Three. But ſerves 
ral Subje&s require ſeveral Excellencirs, 
An Orator ſhould be ſharp ; The Tragedian, 
Great ;z and the Comedian Pleaſant. When 
a Man Declaims againſt Vice, let him be 
Bitter z againſt Danger, Bold z; againlt 
Fortune, Proud; againſt Ambition, Re 
proachful.: Let him chide Luxury ; Defame 
Luft : An Impotency of Mind muſt be Bro- 
ken. In theſe Caſes, Words are the leaf 
part of an Honeſt Man's Buſineſs. 

In the Matter of Compoſition, I'would 
Write as I Speak; with eafe,and Freedom; 
for it is more Friendly, as well as more Nt 
tural : And ſo mach my Inclination, that 
if I could make my Mind viſible to you, 1 
would neither Speak, nor Write it. If 1 
put my Thovghts in good Senſe, the m_ 
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of Ornament I ſhall leave to the Orators. 
There are-ſome things that a man may 
Write even as he Travels; Others, that 
require Privacy, and Leiſure. But howe- 
yer, it is good in Writing, as in other 
Caſes, to leave the beſt Bit for the haſt. 
A Philoſopher has no more to do, then 
to ſpeak properly, and in words that ex- 
preſs his Meaning. And this may be done 
withour Toſling of the Hands, Stamping, 
or any Violent Agitation of the Body; 
without either the Vanity of the Theatre, 
on the one hand, or an Infipid Heavineſs, 
on the other. I would have his Speech as 
plain, and ſingle, as his Life ; for he is 
then as good as. his Word, when both 
Hearing him, and Seeing him, we find 
him to be the ſame Perſon. And yet if 
a Man can be Eloquent, without more 

ins then the things worth, let him uſe 

is Faculty : Provided, that he value him- 
ſelf upon the Matter, more then upon 
the Words; and apply himſelf rather to 
the Underſtanding, then to the Fancy; 
for this is a buſineſs of Virtue, not a Try- 
al of Wit. Who is there that would not 
rather have a Healing, then a Retorical 
Phyſitian ? But, for eſteeming any Man 
purely vpon the ſcore of his Rhetorick, 1 
would as ſoon chuſe a Pilot for a good 
head of Hair. 

In the matter of Reading; I would fix 
vpon ſome Particular Authors, and make 
them my own. He that is every where, is 

no 
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no where ;- but like a Man that ſpendy his, 
Life in Travel, he has many Hoſts, byt 
few Friends. Which is the very Caondj- 
tion of him ; that skips from one Book ta 
Another ; The Variety does but diſtra& 
his Head ; and, for want of Digeſting, it 
turns to Corruption, inſtead of Nouriſh, 
ment. ?Tis a good Argument of a Well 
Compoſed Mind, when a Man loves Home, 
and to keep Company with Himſelf. Where. 
as aRambling Head is a Certain Sign ofg 
Sickly Humor. Many Books, and many 
Acquaintances, bring a Man to a Levity of 
Diſpoſition, and a Liking of Change. What 
is the Body the better for Meat, that will 
not ſtay with it ? Nor is there any thing 
more Hurtful in the Caſe of Diſeaſes, or 
Wounds, then the frequent ſhifting of Phy« 
ſick, or Plaiſters. Of Authors, be ſure to 
make Choice of the Beſt; and ( as I aid 
before) to ſtick Cloſe to them; and 
though you may take up others by the By, 
reſerve ſome $ele& Ones however for your 
Study, and Retreat. In your Reading; 
yon will every day meet with Conſolation, 
and Support, againſt Poverty, Death, and 
Other Calamities, Incident ro Humane 
Life : Extra&t what you like; and then 
fingle out ſome particular from the reſt, 
for that days Meditation. Reading does 
not only Feed, and Entertain the. Under- 
ſtanding ; but when a man is dos'd with 
One Study, he relieves himſelf with Ano« 


ther 3 bur ſill Reading, and Writing ar 
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to be taken up by Turns. $0 long as the 
Meat lies whole upon the Stomach, it . is a 
Burthen to us 3 but upon the ConcoRtion it 
pales. into Strength, and Blood. And ſo 
it fares with our- Studies ; ſo long as- they 
lie w hole, they paſs into the Memory with+ 
out affecting the Underſtanding : But, vp+ 
on Meditation, they become our Own, 
and ſupply us with Strength, and Virtue : 
The Bee that Wanders, and Slips from e+ 
rery Flower, diſpoſes what ſhe has Gather'd 
into her Cells, d 
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Arainſt ail ſorts of AﬀeRtation in Diſcourſe, 
Phanficl Seudies ; Impertinen, and Un- 
prof able Subtilties. Man's Buſineſs 3s Vir» 


tue, mor Words, 


HERE are many Men, ( and ſome of 
great Senſe too )) that loſe both the 
Profit, and the Reputation of goed 
Thoughts, by the Uncouth manner of Ex- 
preſſing them: they love to talk in A4ſte- 
79, and take it for a mark of Wiſdom, not 
to be Vnderftood. They are fo fond of 
making themſelves Publick, that they will 
rather be Ridiculous, then not taken  Ne- 
tice of, When the Mind grows Squeamiſh, 
and comes-to a Loathing of things that 
ire Common as if they were — 
| ick- 
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Sickneſs betrays it ſelf in our way of 
Speaking too : for we muſt have New 
Words, New Compoſitions, and it paſſes for 
an Ornament, to borrow frem other 
Tongues, where we may be better fur- 


'niſhed in our own. One Man Prizes hint 


ſelf upon being Conciſe, and 'talking in 
Parables: Another runs himſelf out in 
Words ;, and that which he takes only for 
Copious, renders him to Others both &- 
diculous, and Tedjons. Others there' are, 
that like the Error well enough, but caq» 
not come Up to't. But, take this for a 
Rule ; Whereſoever the Speech is Corr 
ſo is the Mind. Some are only for Words 
Antequated, and long ſince out of Dat; 
Others only for that which is Popular, and 
Courſe; and they are both in the Wrong : 
for the One takes too little Care, and 
Other too much. Some are for a 
broken Stile, as if it were a thing Unnas- 
ly to pleaſe the Ear; others are to. Nice 
upon the Mattey of Number, and make'lit 
rather Singing , .then Speaking. Some if- 
fe&t not to be underſtood till the end of 
the period, and hardly then neither, *Tis 
not good ; a Stile that is either too Bold, 
or too Florid; the One wants Modeſty, 
and the Other Effet. Some are too 
Starch'd, and Formal; others take a Pride 
in being Rugged; and if they chance to 
let fall any thing that is Smooth, theyM 
rranſpoſe, and mangle it on purpoſe, ons 
ly to maim the Period, and ippony I 
Bodies 
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Bodies ExpeRtation. Theſe Errors are 
Commonly entroduc'd by ſome, Perſon 
that is famous for his Eloquence z Others 
follow him, and ſo it paſles into a Faſhion. 
And we are as much out in the Choice of 
the Matter, as in that of our Words. 
There are ſome Studies which are only 
Matter of Curioſity, and Tryal of Skill ; 
Others of Pleaſure, and of Uſe: But ftill 
there are many things worth the Knowing 


ps, that were not worth the Learn- 
It is a huge /deal of time that is 
in ing about Words, and Cap- 

iſputatious, that work us up to 


4 Edge, and then Nothing comes on't. 
There are ſome Tricks of Wit, like light 
of hand, which amount to no more then 
the Tying of Knots only to Looſen them 
in; and it is the very Falacy that 
es us; for, ſo ſoon as ever we know 
bow they are done, the SatisfaQion is at 
an End. He that does not underſtand theſe 
Sophiſmas, is never the worſe, and he that 
does, is never the better. If a man tells 
ſe that 1 have Horns, 1 can tell him again, 
That I have None, without Feeling on my 
Forehead. Bion's Dilemma makes All men 
to be Sacrilegious, and yet, at the ſame time, 
maintains, That there is no ſuch thing as 
Sacriledge. He that takes ro himſelf, ( ſays he) 
what belongs to God, Commits Sacriledge ; but 
all things belong to God, Therefore be that ap- 
Plies any thing to his own "Uſe, is Sacrilegious. 
One the other fide, the very Zifling of a 
| Temple 
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Temple he makes to be No Sacriledge : fa 
Wis ſays he) but the taking of "oe 8 
out of One- place, that belongs to God , 
removing of it to Another that belongs to biw 
coo. The Falacy lies iti This, that the 
all things Belong to him, all things are no 
yet Dedicated to him. There is no- £ 
Enemy of Truth, then overmuch'Su 
of Speculation. __ will have © 
thing Difpatable, and as much to- be- 
for the One fide, as for the Other. Nt 
he makes it another Queſtion, Whether eat 
ry thing be Diſputable, or no. There it 
Others that make it a Science, to pro 
' That Man knows Nothing : But, the 
mer '-isthe more Tolterable Error ; for 
Other takes away the very Hope of Kn 
ledge, andit is better to know that whith 
is Superfluous, then nothing at all. - Al 
yet itisa kind of Intemperance to delite 
to Know more then Enough ; for it makes 
Men Troubleſome, Talkative, 1 
nent, -Conceited, &c. There is x '@- 
tain Hankering after Learning, which;if 
it benot put into a right way, hit 
and falls foul upon it felf, W 
the Burthen muſt be fitted to the Shodl- 
ders, and no more then we are Able'ts 
Bear. Itis, ina great Meaſure, the Fa 
of our Tutors, that "teach their Diſcipls 
rather how to Diſpute, then how to Live: 
And the Learner himfelf is alſo to blame, 
for applying himſelf to the Improvemeit, 
rather of bis Wit, then of his Mind : 7 
w 
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"which means, Phyloſophy -is now turn'd to 


Philology. Pat @ Grammarian to Virgil ; 
he never heeds the Phyloſophy, At 
Verſe: Every Man takes: Notes for his 
own Study. - In the ſame Meadow the Cow 
finds Graſs, the Dog ſtarts 'a Hare, and 
the Srork ſnaps'a Lizzard, Tully's de Re 
ca finds work both for: the ?hiloſophty, 
Philologer, and the Grammarian. The 
Philoſopher wonders how it was Poſſible to 
Speak ſo much againſt Fuftice.. The Phi- 
makes this Obſervation, that Rome 
had rws Kings, the One without a Father, 
and the Other without a Aforher ; for "tis 
a Queſtion, who was Servins his Zother, 
and of Ancus bis Father, there is not 
munch as any Mention. The Grammarian 
kikes notice, / that Reapſe is uſed for Re- 
We; and Sepſe for Seipſe: And fo every 
makes ' tlis/Notes for his own Purpoſe. 
Fooleries apart, let- us learn to do 

good to Mankind, and pat our Knowledge 

o Action: Our Danger -'is/ the bein 

Miſtaken ini Things, not in Words : and 
in the Confounding of Good and Evil: 
$> that our ' whole Life is.bat one conti- 
med Error, and we live itt Dependency 
upon to morrow. There are a World of 
things to be Study?*d, and Learned, and, 
therefore we ſhould Diſcharge the Mind 
of things Unneceſſary, to 'make way for 
Greater Matters. The Buſineſs of the 
Schools is rather a Play, then a Study, 
and only .to be done when we can do no- 
thing 
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thing elſe. There are many Peagly that 
frequent them, only to Hear, and not ts 
Learn ; and they take Notes too, not &@ 
reform their Manners, but to pick up 
words, which they Vent, with as little 
Benefit to Others, as they heard 
to themſelves. It coſts us a great 
of time, and other Mens Ears a great 
of trouble, to.purchaſe the CharaQter 
a Learned Man: Wherefore-I ſhall ea 
content my ſelf with the Courſer R$ 


of an Honeſt Man. The worſt of it. 
that there is a yain, and Idle Pleaſurein'y 
which tempts us to ſquander away 
a precious - hour to 'very little Pur 
We ſpend our ſelves upon Subtill 
which may perchance make us to. 
thought Learned, but not - Good. 
dom delights in Openneſs and Simpli 
ty ; in the Forming of our Lives, r 
then in the Nicities of the 
which, at beſt, do but bring us Pleaſuns 
without Profit. And, in ſhort, the things 
which the Phyloſphers impoſe upon us with 
ſo much Pride, and Vanity, &e little 
then the ſame Leſſons over again, which 
they learn'd at; School. But ſome —_ 
have their Names up, though their Dils" 
courſes be mean enough; they Diſputes: 
and Wrangle, but they do not Edifie, anp: 
further, then as they keep us from 111 do» 
ing, or perhaps ſtop us in onr- ſpeed to 
wickedneſs. And there ought to be & 
Difference betwixt the Applauſes of the 
Schools, 
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Schools, and of the Theatre ; the One 


being mov'd with every Popular Conceir, 


which does not at all Conſfiſt with the 


Dighity of the Other. Whereas there 
are ſome Writings that ſtir. up ſome ge- 
nerous Reſolutions; ard do; as it were, 
> eo a Man with a new Soul. They 
—_— the Bleſſings of a Happy Life, 
Poſſeſs me at the ſame time with Ad- 
miration, and with Hope. They give me 
a Veneration for the Oracles of Antiqui- 
ty; and a Claim to them, as to a Com- 
mon Inheritance ; for they are the Trea- . 

ſure of Mankind, arid it muſt be nly Duty 
to Improve - the Stock, and tranſmit it to 
Poſterity. And yet I do not love to hear 
4 Man cite Zeno, Cleanthes, Epicurns , 
without ſomething of his Own too. 
What do I care for the bare Hearing of 
That which I may Read ? Not but that 
word of Month makes a great Impreſſion, 
ſpecially when they are the Speakers own 
ſords: But he that only recites Another 
Man's Words, is no more to me thari a 
Notary. Beſide that there's an end of 
lavention, if we reſt u what's Inveg- 
ted already ; and he that only Follows 
Another, is ſo far from finding ont any 
thing New, that he does not ſo much as 
look for't. 1 do not Pretend all this 
while to be the Maſter of Truth, but I 
am yet a moſt Obſtinate Inquiſitor after 
it. I am no Mans Slave ; but as aſcribe 
much to Great Men, 1 challenge ſome- 
Ii thing 
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thing to my ſelf. Our Fore-Fathers have 
left us, not only their Invention, buy 
Matter alſo for further Enquiry 3 a 
perbaps they might have found out 
things that are neceſſary, if they. had nat 
bent their thoughts to much upon Super 
fluities. | | 
Is not this a fine time for us to be i& 
ling, and fooling about Words ? How ms 
ny Uſeful, and Neceflary things are tl 
that we are firſt to Learn, and Secon' 
to imprint In our minds? For "tis at 
enough to Remember, and to Underſtal 
unleſs we Do what we Know. 
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1 

Buſineſs, and want of. News, are #0 fn 
cuſe among Friends, for not Writing 
Wiſe Men are the better for one 
ther. - How far Wiſdom may be Ah 
by Precept. ki: 


> 
7 


Y OUR Laſt Letter was very: ſhort 4 
the whole Letter it ſelf was; 
tle more*then an excuſe for the ſhort 
of it. One while you are ſo full. of 4 
neſs, that you cannot write at. all; ad 
another while, you have ſo little News 
that . you do not. know what to Wrils 
Now, aflure your ſelf, that whoſoever by 
a Mind to Write, may find Leiſure ph 
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And for your other Pretence, it looks as 
if we our ſelves were the leaſt part of our 
own buſineſs. Put the. Cafe that the whole 
World were becalm'd; and that there 
were neither Wars, Amours, FaQtions, 
Diſappointments, Competitor, 
or Law-Suits 3. No Prodigals, Uſurers, or 
Fornicators in. Nature, there wonld be a 
large Field yet left for the Offices of 
Friendſhip, and for the exerciſe of Phy- 
lſophy and Virtue. Let us rather -con- 
i fider, what we our ſelves ought to: do, 
i then hearken after the doings of other 
' i Prople. What ſignifies the Story of our- 
Neghbours Errors, to the Reforming of 
our Owz ? Is is not a more Glorious,” and 
*Profitable Imployment, , to: write the Hi- 
ſtory of Providence, then, to Record the 
Uſurpations of . Ambitions 'Princes;, and ra- 
ther to Celebrate the Bounties of the Al- 
wighty, then the Robberies, of Alexander ? 
Nor is Buſineſs any Excuſe, for the Neg- 
i, either of our Studies, or of our 
riends. Firſt, we continue our own Bu- 
ineſs; and then we increaſe it: And 
inſtead of Lending, we do wholly Give 
cr ſelves up to't 3 and * hunt for Colqu- 
rable Pretences of Misſpending our Time. 
But, I ſay, that wherever we are, or with 
whomſoeyer, or howſoever Imploy'd, we 
have our Thoughts at Liberty, 

You have here drawn a long Letter 
from me; and.if you find it Tedious, 
you may thank your ſelf, for caJling upon 

I 12 me 
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me to be as good as my Word. Not 
but that I write by Inclination too. For 
if we love the Piftures of our Friends, by 
what hand foever they be drawn, How 
much more then ſhall we joy in ab 
Letters, which are undoubtedly the n 
Lively PiQtures of one another ? It is '4 
ſhame, you'l ſay, to ſtand in need of an 
Remembrancers of an Abſent Friend ; 
yet ſometimes the Place, a Servant, a Re 
lation, a Houſe, a Garment, may 
excite the Memory ; and it renders ey 
thing as Freſh to us, as if we were fil 
d in our Embraces, and rink 
one anothers Tears. It is by the Benefi 
of Letters, that Abſent Friends are in ! 
manner brought together ; -belide that E: 
piftolary Diſcourſes are much more Profita- 
ble then Publick, and Premeditated Derli- 
mations : For they Inſinuate themſelves in- 
to the Aﬀections with more Freedorh, and 
Effet, thongh with leſs Pomp, and Pre- 
tence, You do expeR, perhaps, thy 
ſhould tell yon, how gentle, and ſhort 
Winter we have had ; how Cold, and un- 
ſeaſonable a Spring ; or ſome other Foo» 
leries, to as little purpoſe. But, 
are you and ] the Better for ſuch Dif- 
courſes ? We ſhould rather be laying the 
Foundations of a Good Mind ; and learn- 
ing to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Bleſſings of 
Virtue, and the Amuſements of I 1 
tion. There came in ſome Friends to me 
jeſterday, that made the Chimney _— 
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little more then Ordinary 4 but not at 
a rate t© make the Neighbourhood cry 
ont Fire. We had variety of Diſcourſe ; 
and paſſing from one thing to another, 
we came at laſt to read ſomething of 
Quintus Sextins : (a Great Man, upon my 
Credit, deny it that will ) Good God ! 
The Force and Vigor of That Man's Wri- 
tings! And how mych are they above the 
Common Level of other Philoſophers! ] 
qgnnot read .them, methinks, without 
Chalenging of Fortune, and Defying all 
the Powers of Ambition, and Violence. 
The more I Conſider him, the more 1 Ad+ 
mire him; for I find in him, (as in the 
Yorld it ſelf ) every Day to be a New 
SpeRtacle, and to afford Freſh Matter ſtill 
for- more Veneration. And yet the Wiſ- 
dom of our Fore-Fathers has left work 
enough for their Poſtericy z even if their 
were no more in it then. the Application 
of what they have cranfinicted to. us of 
their own Tnvention. As, ſuppoſe that 
TEL ITieah-ATES 
ach Diſeaſes; ſo t we Ic 
not need to look for any other Medicines ; 
there would -be ſome $kill yer requir'd in 
the applyiug of them in the Proper Caſe, 
Proportion, and Seaſon. 1 hayean honour 
for the Memorials of our worthy Proge- 
nitors. If ] meet a Conſul, or a Pr, 
upon the Road, 1'll alight from my Horſe, 
uncover my Head, and give him the way, 
and, Shall ] have, no Veneratiqn nov ar 
| RNS - +: = 
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the Names of the Governours of 
kind? No Man is ſo wiſe, 45 to kn 
all things; or if he did, one "Wiſe 
may yet be helpful to another, in 
inz our a nearer Way to the finiſhi 
his Work: For, let a Min make n 
ſ> much haſf, it is ſome ſort of Aſliſta 
the bare Eucouraging of him to cont 
his Cburſe z befide the Comforts, and x 
nefits of Communication, ,in Loving, 
being Beloy'd, and in the mutual Ap 
bation of each Other. T 
*. The laſt Point, you know, that you 
T had in Debate, was, Whether or no I 
aom may be perfeted by Precept. There. 
fome that account only that part of. 
loſophy to be Profitable to Mankind, v 
delivers it ſel in Particular Precepts to P 
ticular Perſons,without Forming the who! 
Man : Teaching the Husband ( for the put- 
ofe ) how to bthave himſelf to his Wits; 
he Father how to Train up, and Diſcipl 
his Children; and the Maſter, how to Go- 
yern his Servants. As if any Man oof 
be ſufficiently inſtructed in the Parts 
Life, without Comprehending the whole 
Sam, and Scope of it. Others ( 4s 45ift 
the Srojck ) are rather for the General De 
crees of Philoſophers.z which whoſoever 
knows in the tnain, that Perſon underſtands 
inevery Particatar how to Tutor himſelt. 
AS he that leaths to caſt a 'Dart, when ke 
has by Praiſe, and Exerciſe,gotten a true 
Aim, he will not 6nly ſtrike This, —_ 
alky 
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Mark; byt whatever he has a Mind' to : So 
he that is well infornied/in the Whole, will 
need + aire inthe ' Parts, but under 
the Principles of a Gobd Life, Learn how 
to behave himTelf in 4M the Circumftances 
of it." 'Cleantbes allows "the Parenetich, or 
Perceprive Philoſophy, 'to/ be in ſome fort 
Profitable-z but" yer very” Short, and 'Pe3 
ſeftive ; nnleſs as it lows from the Univer- 
fal rg ir org of the Heads, and De- 
crees of Philoſophy. Now the queſtion is 
Whether Us Uloie cafi' ma © a Good 
Man 3 and whether it be Syperfluous it falf; 
or ſo Sufficient, as to make All other Know- 
kdge appeat fo. * They that will have it 
Superfluous, argue thus." If the Eyes be 
cover'd, there's no ſeeing, *without remo- 
ving the Impediment 3 and in that Con- 
dition, it is to no purpoſe to bid a Man 
go to ſych, or ſuch a Place, or- to - reath 
This or That. with his hand. And fo'it 
fares with. the Min#;z $So' longs That 
continues Chlouded with 'Ignorance;and Er- 
for, *tis ldle'to give 'parricylzr Precepts; 
as if you ſhould teach a Povr Man to a@ the 
Part of a Rich ; or one that its'Hungry, how 
to behave | himſelf with's Full Stomach ; 
While the One is Neceffitons, and the O- 
ther half Starv*d, they are neither of them 
the Better for*c. And then, ſhall we give 
Precepts in Manifeſt 'Caſes, or in Doubtful? 
The Former need none: And in the Latter, 
we ſhall not he believ'd. | Nor is it enongh 
fimply to adviſe, unleſs we alſo give Rea» 

| Ii 4 ſons 
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ſons for't. There are two Errors which 
we are liable to in this Caſe ; either the 
Wickedneſs of perverſe Opinions, which 
have taken Poſſeſſion of us ; or at leaſt z 
Diſpoſition to Entertain Error, under 
Reſemblance of Truth. So that our 
muſt be, either ta Cure a ſick Mind, that 
is already Tainted ; or to prepoſleſs an 
Evil Inclination, before is comes to an ll 
Habit, Now | the Decrees of Philoſophy 
enable us in both theſe Caſcs; Nor is 
poſſible, by Particulars, to Obviate all.Par- 
ticular Occaſions. One Man Marries a. Wk 
dow, another a Maid ; She may be Rich, 
or Poor ; Barren, or Fruitfal ; Young, 
or Ancient z Superior, Inferior, or E 
One Man follows Publick Buſineſs; another 
flies it; ſo that the ſame Advice that is 
Profitable to the One, may be Miſchieyous 
to the Other. Every ones is a Particular 
Caſe. 'and muſt be ſuited with a Particu- 
lar Counfel. The Laws of Phyloſophy are 
Brief, and extend to. all ; but the Varie- 
ty of the Other' is Incomprehenſible, and 
can never make that goed to all, which it 
promiſes to a few, .The Precepts of Wiſe 
dom lie Open, but thee Detrees'of it are 
Hidden in the Dark. | 
Now, in Anſwer, It does not hold 
with the Mind, as with the Eye : If there 
be a Suffuſion, it is to be help'd by Re- 
medy, and not by Precept. The Eye 1s 
not to be taught to Diſtinguith of Co- 
lours; but the Mind , muſt be Ralorage 
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what to doin Life. And yet the Phiſitian 
will preſcribe Order alſo to the Patient, 
y 6 wells Phy; and tell him, Tos. maſt 
bring your Eye to endure the Light by De- 
&s; have 4 Care of upon 4 
nk Þ &c. We are » That Pre- 
cepts do neither Extin nor Abate 
falſe Opinions in us of Good, or Evil: 
and is ſhall be granted, that of Them- 
ſelves they are not. able to Subdue Vitious 
Inclinations : But. this does not hinder 
them from being very nſeful to us in Con- | 
juation with other Helps. - Firſt, as they 
refreſh tho Memory z and Secondly, as 
they bring us to a more Diſtin& view of 
the Parts, which we ſaw but Confuſedly 
in the Whole. At the ſame rate, Conſola- 
tories, and Exhortation will be found ſu- 
ener as well as Precepts. Which 
n Daily Experience we know to 
_ erwiſe. Nays we are the defer 
not only for the way but for 
Converſe of Phi ; for we Fn = 
ry away ſome _—_ of the TinQure of 
Virtue, whether we will or no: But the 
Deepeſt Impreſſion they make, is upon 
Children. Ir is Urged, that Precepts are 
Inſufficient withont prodf ; but 1 fay, that 
_ very Authority of the adviſer, goes 
a great way in the Credit of the Advice ; 
As we depend npon the Opinion of the 
Lawyer, without demanding his Reaſon 
for't. And again z whereas the Variety 
of Precepts is ſaid to be Infinite, I can- 
not 
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not allow it: For the greateſt and moff 
Neceflary Aﬀairs are not Many ; and for 
the Application to' Time, Places, ul 
Perſons, the Differences are ſo =_ t 
a few General Rules will ſerve the | 

Nay, let a Man be never ſo Right in! 
Opinion, he may yet be more Confirm 
in it by Admonitivn. There are m7 
things that may aſſiſt a Cure, though th 
do not perfe& it ; Even Mad men thems 
ſelves may be kept in Awe by Menace 
and CorreQion. But it is a hard matter, 
I muſt confeſs, to give Counſel at a Dk 
ſtance. For Advice depends much upon 
the Opportunity; and That per 
which was Proper, when it was Deſi 
may come to be Pernicious, before it bt 
Receiy*d. Some indeed may be Preſcrib, 
as ſome Remedies, 'at any diſtance, an( 
tranſmitted to Poſterity z but for Othery 
a Man muſt be upon the Place, and delibs 
rate upon Circumſtances ;z and be not only 
Preſent, but watchful, to Strike in with 
the very Nick of the Occaſion. | 
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Seneca gives an Account of Himſelf : Of 
bis Studies, and of bis Inclinations : 
With many Excellent Reflefbions upon the 
3" and the Errors of Humane 
Life. 


Y OUR Letters were Old, before they 
came to my hand ; ſo that I made no 
Enquiry of the Meſſenger what you were 
a doing ; beſides that where-ever you are, L 
take it for granted, that I know your Buli- 
neſs ; and that you are ſtil] upon the 
Work of perfeQting your Self; A thi 
not to be doge by Chance, but by Induſtry, 
and Labor. 'Weare all of us Wicked, be- 
fore we come to be Good, We are prepol- 
ſkſſed, ſo that we muſt unlearn Iniquity, 
and Study Virtue. The great Difficulty is, 
to begin the Enterprize : For a weak Mind 
is afraid of new Experiments. I have now 
given over troubling my ſelf for fear of 
you ; becauſsl have that ſecurity for your 
well-doing, that never faiPd any, Man. The 
Love of Truth, and of Goodneſs, is become 
Habitual to you. It may fo fall out, that 
Fortune perhaps may do you an Injury ; but 
there's no fear of your doing your ſelf one. 
Go on as you have begun, and.compoſe your 
Reſolutions ; not to an Effeminate Eaſe, 
| bus 
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but to a Frame of Virtuous Quiet. It is a 
Double Kindneſs that you call me to ſo ſtri& 
an Account of my Time ; that nothing leſs 
then a Diary of my Life, will ſatisfy you : 
for 1 take it 4sa mark, both of your Good 
Opinion, and of your Piagiig; The For, 
mer, in believing that I do nothing which 
T care to Conceal ; and the Other, in aſſu- 
ring your ſelf, that 1 will make you the 
Confident of all my Secrets. 1 will here- 
after ſet a Watch upon my Self, and do as 
you would have me ; and acquaint you, 


# 


not only with the Courſe, and Method,bui 
with the very Buſineſs of mylife. ' * 
This Day I have had entire to my = 
without any knocking at my Door, or lit- 
ting up of the Hanging ; but I have divided 
it betwixt my Book and my Bed ; and been 
Feft at liberty to do my own Buſineſs : For 
all the Impertinents were either at the 
Theatre, at Bowls, or at the Horſe-match, 
My Body does not require much Exerciſ 
and I am beholding to my Ape for it: A 
little makes me Weary ; and That's 
end alſoof that which is moſt Robuſt. My 
Dinaer is a piece of Dry Bread, without 
a Table, and without fouling my Fin- 
ers. My Sleeps are ſhort, find intruth a 
lietle Doubtful, betwixt ſlumbring and wa- 
king. One while 1 am refle&ting upon the 
Errors of Antiquity ; and then, I apply my 
Self to the Corretting of my Own. In my 
Reading, with Reverence to the Ancients, 
Some things I Take, others 1 Al:gr Le 
; - ar 7" 
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ſome again I Reje&; Others I Invent; 
without enthralling my ſelf ſo to ariother's 
Judgment, as not to Preſerve the Freedom 
my Own. Sometimes of a ſudden, in 
the Middle of my Meditations, my Ears are 
ſtruck with the Shout of a Thouſand People 
ether, from ſome SpeRQacle or other ; 

e' Noiſe does not at all diſcompoſe my 
Thoughts; it is no more to me then the 
Daſhing of Waves, or the Wind in a 
Wood ; but Poſſibly ſometimes it may di- 
vert them. Good Lord, think I, If Mes 
would but exerciſe their Brains, as they do 
their Bodjes ;, and take as much Pains for Vir- 
tne, as they do for Pleaſure | For Difficulties 
Strengthen the Mind, as well as Labour 
does the Body, 

You tell me, That you want my Books 
more then my Counſels ; which 1 take juſt 
as kindly, as if you ſhould have ask'd rhe for 
my Picture. For I have the very ſame Opi- 
nion of my Wit, that I have of my Beauty. 
You ſball have both the One, and the Other, 
with my very Self into the Bargain. 

In the Examination of my own Heart, I 
find ſome Vices that lie Open ; Otliers more 
Obſcure, and out of fight ; and ſome thar 
take me only by Fits. Which laſt I look 
upon as the moſt Dangerous, and Trouble- 
ſome ; For they lie upon the Catch, and 
keep a Man upona Perpetual Guard: Be- 
ing neither Provided againſt them, asin a 
State of War ; nor Secure, as in any Aſſu- 
rance of Peace. To ſay the Truth, weare 

all 
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all of us as Cruel, as Ambitious, and ag 
Luxurious as our Fellows. -But we wi 
the Fortune, or the Occaſion, perchanc 
to ſhew it. When the Snake is Frozen, ti 
ſafe; but the Poyſon is ſtill in it, 
it be Numb'd. We hate Upſtarts,that 
there Power with Inſolence ; when yet 
we had the ſame Means, "tis Odds that we 
ſhould do the ſame thing our ſelves. 
our Corruptions are Private, for want 
Opportunity to Employ them. Some thingy 
we look upon as Superfluous ; and Others, 
as not worth the while. But, we\ nevi 
conſider, that we pay deareſt for that \whid 
we pretend to receive Gratis. As Anxiety 
Loſs of Credit, Liberty, and Time. 
Cheap is every Man in effeR, that pre 
to be moſk Dear to Himſelf. Some are 
Dipt in their Luſts, as in a River ; there 
muſt be a hand to help them out : Ot 
are Strangely Careleſs of Good Counſel; 
and yet well enough diſpos'd to follow Ex: 
ample. 'Some again muſt be forc'd to theip 
Duties : Becauſe there's no Good to be dong 
- upon them by Perſwaſion. But, out of the 
whole Race of Mankind, how few are therg 
that are able to help themſelves ? Bei 
thus Conſcious of our own Frailty, we 
ſhould do well, to keep our ſelves quiet ; 
and not to truſt Weak Minds with Wing, 
Beauty, or Pleaſure. We have much ado 
you ſee to keep our Feet upon Dry Ground: 
What will become of us then, if we venture 
our ſelves where it is Slippery ? 'Tis = to 
ay 
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ſay, This is 4 hard , and we came go 
through with it.. For we Can, if we would 
Endeavour it, but we Capnot, becauſe we 
give it for granted That we C With- 
out trying whether we Can or And 
what's the Meaning of all This ; but thas 
we are pleas'd with our Vices,and wi 
to be Maſter'd by them. $So that we ha 
rather Excuſe, than caſt them off. The 
trae Reaſon is, we Will not ; but the Pre- 
tence is, that we Cannot. And we are not 
only under a Neceſſity of Error, bus the ve- 
ry Love of it. 

To give you now a Brief of my own Cha- 
racer, I am none of Thoſe that take De- 
light in Tumults, and. in Strugliag with 
Difficulties. 1 had rather be - Quiet, then 
in Arms: For I account it my Duty to 
bear up. againſt Ill Fortune 3 but {till with- 
out Chuſing it. I am no Friend to Cogten- 
tion z Eſpecially to That of the Bar : Bur 
lam yery much aServaat to all Honeſt Bu- 
fineſs, that may be done in a Corner. And 
there is no Retreat ſo Unhappy z ia$ not to 
yield Entertainmeng for 'a;great Mind:; by 
which a Man may make himfelf Profitable, 
both to his Country, and to his Friends, by 
his Wiſdom, by: his, Iatereſt,” and. by his 
Counſel It is the Part of a good Patriot, to 
prefer -Men of Worth.; to Defend the In- 
nocent,z to Provide, Good Laws, and to 
Adviſe in; War and. in Peace. But, is not 
He as good a Patriot, that inſtru Youth 
in Virtue z that furniſhes the World with 

Precepts 
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Precepts of Motality, and keeps Humane 
Nature within the Bounds of Right Rea- 
ſon? Who is the Greater Man, he that 
Pronounces a Sentence upon the Bench, 
or he that in his Stady —_— 
of Juſtice, Piety, Patience, Fortitude z th 
Knowledge of Heaven, the contempt of 
Death; and the Bleſſing of a Good Cog- 
ſcience? The Soldier that guards the Ams 
munirion and the Baggage, 1s as Nece 
as he that figlits the Battle. Was not C 
a greater Example then either Ulyſſes, @ 
Hercules ? They had the Fame, you know 
of being indefatigable ; Deſpiſers of Plex 
fures, and great Conquerors both of ay 
Enemies, and of their Appetites. But 
0; I muſt Confeſs, had no Encounters 
Monſters; nor did he fall into thoſe Timg 
of Credulity, when People believ'd, that 
the weight of the Heavens reſted tpon A 
Man's Shoulders. But he grappled with 
Ambition, and the unlimited Deſire 
power ; which the whole World, div 
under a Trixmvirate, was not able to ſatis 
fie, He Oppos'd himſelf to the Vices of 
a degenerate City ; even when it was now 
ſinking under its own weight. He ſtood 
ſingle, and ſupported the falling Common» 
Wealth, till at laſt, as Inſeparable Friends, 
they were cruſh'd together : For Neither 
would Cato Survive the Publick Liberty; 
nor did That Liberty Out - live Cato 
To give you now a fnrther Account 
my Self; I am Naturally a Friend to all = 
Rules 
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Rules and Methods of Sobriety, and Mode- 
ration. I like the Old Faſhion'd Plate that 
was left me by my Country Father: Ir is 
Plain and Heavy 3 And. yet for all this, 
there is a kind of Dazling, metbinks, in the 
Oſtentatious of ſplendor and Luxury... But 
it ſtrikes the Eye more then the Mind ; 
and though it may ſhake a Wiſe Man, it can- 
not Alter him. Yet it ſends me home ma- 
ny times fadder perhaps then 1 went ont ; 
but yet, I hope, not worſe: thongh not 
without ſome ſecret DiſſatisfaQtion at my 
Own Condition. Upon theſe Thoughts 
betake my ſelf ro my Philoſopby ; and then, 
methinks, I am not well, unleſs I pat my 
ſelf into ſome Pablick Employment : Not 
for the Honour, or the Profit of it; but 
only to place my ſelf in a Sation wherel 
may be ſerviceable to my Country, and to 
my Friends. But, when I come, on the 0- 
ther ſide, to conſider the Unecaſinefs, the 
Abuſes, and the Loſs of Time that attends 
Publick affairs, I get me home again as faſt 
as | can; and take up a Reſolution of ſpen- 
ding the Remainder of my days withia the 
Privacy of my own Walls. How great a 
madneſs it is to ſet our hearts upon Trifles ; 
eſpecially to the negle& of the moſt ſerious 
Offices of our Lives, and the moſt impor- 
tant End of our Being? How Miſerable, as 
well as ſhort, is their Life, that Compaſs; 
with great Labor, what they Poſſeſs with 
Greater ; and Hold with . Aaxiety, what 
they Acquire with Trouble? Bat; weare 
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govern'd in all things by Opinion, and ev& 
ry thing is tous, as we Believe it; What 
is Poverty, but a Privativez andnot integs 
ded of what a Man #s, but of that which 
he has Not? The great Subjet of Hw- 
mane Calamities, is Money. Take all the 
Reſt together, as Death, Sickneſs, | 
Deſire, Pain, Labour ; and thoſe w 
proceed from Money, exceed them all. 'Tis 
a Wonderful Folly,that of Tumblers,R 
Dancers, Divers ; what pains they 
and what hazards they run, for an Inconſ« 
derable Gain. And yet we have not Pati 
for the Thouſand part of that t 
though it would put us into the poſſeſſing 
of an everlaſting Quiet. Epicarus for Its 
periment ſake, confin'd bicaſelf' to a nts 
rower Allowance, then that of the wall 
Priſons to the moſt Capital Offenders ; 
found himſelf at. Eaſe too ina ſtricter Dig 
then any Man in the Worſt Condition any 
to Fear. This was to prevent Fortune, 
to Fruſtrate the Worſt which ſhe can do. 
We ſhould never know any thing ro be St» 
perfluous, but by the Want of it. How 
many things do we provide, only becauſe 
Others have them, and for faſhion ſake f 
Caligula offer'd Demetrius 5000 Crowns}3 
who rejected them with a Smile , as who 
ſhould ſay, it was ſo lirtle, jt djd bime wr 
nour the refuſing of it. Nothin ſays 
ten the Offr of bi whole whing ty iy bave 
been a Temptation to have try'd the Firmmeſi 
of myVirtue. .By this Contempt of —— 
$ 
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is intended only the Fearleſs Poſſeſſion of 
them. And the way to attain That, is td 
perſwade our ſelves, that we may live Hap- 
pily without them. How many of thoſe 
things, which Reaſon formerly told” us 
were Superfluous, and Mimical, do we now 
find to be ſo by Experience ? But we- are 
miſled by the Counterfeit of Good on the 
One hand, and the Suſpition of evil on the 
Other. Not that Riches are an Efficient 
Cauſe of Miſchief z but they are a prece- 
dent Canſe by way of Trritation, and 'At- 
traftion. Fer they have ſo near a Reſem- 
blance of Good, that moſt People take 
them to be Good. - Nay, Virtue it ſelf-is 
afoa Precedent Cauſe of Evil; as many 
are Envy'd for their Wiſdom, or for their - 
JoRice. Which does not ariſe from the 
thing it ſelf, but from the Irreprovable 
power of Virtue, that forces all Men to 
Admire, and to Love it. That is not Good, 
that is Adore Advantageows to us, but That 
which is- Only 0. 
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The Bleſſings of a Virtuous Retirement. 
How we come to the Knowledge of Virtne, 
A Diſtinfion betwixt Good and Honeſt. 
A Wiſe Man Contents bimſelf with -his 
Lot. . 


, 
-_- 


2 

Here is no Opportunity Scapes me, of 

Exquiring Where you are, on hp: 
I'a 


do, and, What Company you - 
And I am well enough pleas'd, that 
hear nothing concerning you z for, it 
that you live Retir'd. Not but that I dn 
truſt you with the wide World too; 
however, it is not eaſy, ſuch a | 
Converſation : Nor is it abſolately ſafe 
neither, for, though it could not Corrapt 
you, it would yet Hinder you. Now,whete- 
{oever you are, know, that I am with you; 
and you are fo to Live, as if I both 
and faw-you. Your Letters are really 
ſings to me; and the ſence of your Em- 
provements relieves me, even under the 
Conſideration of my own decay. Remem-» 
ber, that as 1 am Old, ſo are you Mortal. 
Be true to your ſelf, and Examine your 
whether you be of the ſame Mind to day 
that you were yeſterday ; for, That's a 
Sign of perfet Wiſdom. And yet give me 
leave to tell you, that though Gage 
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Mind be a Token of imperfettion; it is the 
Bulineſs of my Age to Unwill One day, 
that which I WilPd Another. . And let me 
recommend ir to your Practice too, in ma- 
ny Caſes ; for the Abatement of our Appe- 
tites, and of our Errors, is the beſt Enter- 
tzinment of Mankind. It is for Young Men 
to Gather Knowledge, and for Old Men to 
Uſe it : and aſſure your ſelf, that no Man 
gives a fairer account of his time, then he 
that makes it his daily Stvdy, to make him- 
ſelf Better. If you be in Health, and think 
it worth your while to become the Maſter 
of your Self z it is my Deſire, and my Ad- 
vice, that you apply your ſelf to Wiſdom 
with your whole _ 2 jadg m—_— 
Emprovegent, not by what you $ or 
by Chat you Write ; but by the firmneſs of 
your Mind, and the Government of your 
Paſlions. What Extremities have ſome Men 
endur'd in Sieges ; even for the Ambition 
and Intereſt of other People! And, ſhall 
not a Man Vefture the II 
perate Luſt, for the conqueſt of himſelf? 
You dq very well to betake your felf to a 
Private Life z and better yet in ing of 
that Privacy Private : / For, otherwiſe, your 
Retreat would look like Oſtentation:: The 
greateſt Actions of our Lives are thoſe, that 
we do in a Receſs from Buſineſs:. Beſide, 
that there ave ſome Governments, and Em- 
ployments,' that a man would [not have any 
thing to. do withal. And then it is to be 
conlider'd, that Publick Offices, and Com- 
'Kk3 miſſions 
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miſſions, are commonly bought with -ouy! 
Money ; Whereas the great Bleſſings of Les 
ſure, and Privacy, coſt us Nothing. Cote! 
templation is undoubtedly the beſt Enter- 
rainment of Peace : and only a ſhorter 
to Heaven it felf: Over and above 
Bulineſs makes us Troubleſome to 
and Unquiet to our Selves : For, the 

of one Appetite, or Deſign, is the 

ning of Another :' To fay nothing of the 
Expence of Time it VYexatious A : 
ces, and the Danger of Competitors. 

a Man perhaps has more Friends at 

then I have; a larger Train; a Fairer B 
ſtate ;' more profitable Offices 3 and md 
[!uſtrions Titles : But, What do 1 & 
to beavercome by Aer, in Sane, Cl 
long as Fortune is overcome by Ade in 4 
Theſe Couſiderations ſhould have been Eats 
lier; for, "tis too late, in the Arti 
Death, to Projet the Happineſs of Lil 
And yet there is no Age' better "oy 


Virtue, then that” which corhes by 
Experiments, and long Sufferings, to 
Knowledg of It ; For our Luſts are thi 
weak, and our - Judgment Strong z - 
Wiſdam: is. the Effe&t of Time. © 
Some are of Opinion, That we | 
the Knowledge of Virtue by Chance; (w 
werean Indigaity. ) Others, by Obſ 
on ;. and by Comparing Matters of Fl 
one with another 3*The Underſtanding, 
& kind of Approving This, @ 
That, for Good, 'and' Honeſt. Theſe - 


, 
' 
q 
| 
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two Points which Others make wholly Dif- 

ferent ; but the Sereicks only Divide them. 
Some will have every thing to be Good, that 
is Beneficial to ns: As Money, Wine ; and 
ſo Lower, tothe meaneſt things we uſe. 
And they reckon that to be Honeſt,- where 


there is a Reaſonable Diſcharge of a Com- 


mon Duty: as Reverence to' a Parent; 
Tenderneſs toa Friend; the Expoling of 
our Selves for our Country, and the Regu+ 
kting of our Lives according to Moderati- 
on , and Prudence. The Stoicks reckon 
them to be Two; but ſo, as to make thoſe 
Two, yet, out of One. They will have no- 
thing to be Good, but what is Honeſt; 
nor any thing to be Honeſt, but that which 
is Good : So that in ſome ſort they are 
Mix'd, and Inſeparable. There are ſome 
things that are neither Good, nor Bad ; as 
War, Embaſly, Juriſdition : but theſe, in 
the Laudable Adminiſtration of them, do, 
of Doubtful, become Good ; which Good 
is only a Conſequent upon Honeſty :- But 
honeſty is Good' in it ſelf, and the Other 
flows from it. There are ſome Actions that 
ſeem to,us Matter of Benignity, Hnmanity, 
Generolity, Reſolution ; which we are apr 
to admire, as Perfe&t : And yet, upon tar- 
ther Examination, we find, that Great Vi- 
ces were concealed under the Reſemblances 
of Eminent Virtues. Glorious AQions are 
the Images of Virtue ; but yet many things 
ſeem to be Good, that are Evil ; and Evil, 
that are Good : And the Skill is, to Diſtin+ 
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guiſh betwixt things that are ſo much Alike 


in Shew, and fo Difagreeing in Effet. Wet I 


are led to the Underſtanding of Virtue, 
the Congruity we find in ſachand ſuch A+? 
Qions to Nature, and Right Reaſon: By: 
the Order, Grace, and of themy. 
and, by a Certain Majeſty, and Gr 
that ſurpaſſes all other things. From 
proceeds a happy Life: To which, 
thing comes amiſs; but, on the Contraryp 
every thing facceeds to our very Will 
There is no wrangling with Fortune ; Na; 
being out of Humor for Accidents : whats: 
ſoever befalls me in my Lot, and whether” 
in Appearance it be Good or. Bad, it's 
God's Pleaſure; and it is my duty to bear: 
it. When a man has once gotten a Habit: 
of Virtue, all his Actions are Equal : Hels 
conſtantly One, and the ſame Man ; aa 
he does well, not only upon Counſel, but 
out of Cuſtom too. Shall I tell you _ 
ina Word, the Sum:of Humane Duty 

Patience, where weare to Suffer ; and Pris 
dence, in things we Do. It is a frequent” 
Complaint in the World, - that the things 
we Enjoy are But Few, Tranſitory, and Uns 
certain ; So Ungrateful a Conſtruction do 
we make of the Divine Bounty. Henceit 
is, that we are neither willing to Die nor 
Contented to Live; betwixt the Fear of the 
One, and the Deteſtation of the Other. 
Hence it is, that we are-perpetually ſhifting' 
of Counſels, and ſtill craving of More, 
becauſe that which we call Felicity, ___ 
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ible to Fill us. And what's the Reaſon ? 
'But that __ are _— —— 
menſe, and Inſuperable Good, whi ves 
usnothing further to deſire ! In that Bleſſed 
Eſtate we feel no want; we are abundantly 
- with what we Have; and what we 

e Not, we do not Regard : So that 
every thing is Great, becauſe it is ſuffi- 
cient. If we quit this Hold, there will be 


Fol 


no place for the Offices of Faith, and Pie- 


ty: In the Diſcharge whereof, we muſt 
both Suffer many things, that the World 
calls Evil, and part with many things which 
xe commonly accounted Good. True Joy 
is Everlaſting ; Pleaſures are Falſe, and Fu- 
gitive. It is a great Encouraggment to 
vel-doing, that when we are once in the 
Polleflion of Virtue, it is our own for ever. 
While I ſpeak This to you, I preſcribe to 
my. ſelf; whatl Write, 1 Read; and Re- 
ace all my Meditations to the Ordering of 
my own Manners. There is nothing ſo 
Mean, and Ordinary; but it is Hauſtrated 
by Virtue ; and Externals are of no more 
Uſe to it, then the Light of a Candle to 
the Glory of the Sun. 

It is often Qbjeted to me, that I Ad- 
viſe People to quit the World, to Retire, 
and Content themſelves with a good Con- 
ſcience. But, What becomes of your pre- 
cepts then ( fay they ) that enjoyn us to 
Dic in Action? To whom I muſt anſwer; 
That I am never more ng ova 7 res 
am alone in Study; e 1 have © 
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Lock'd up my ſelf in Private, to attend the Big. 
ſoneſs of the Publick. I do not Loſe ſo muchiaj 
One Day; nay, and part of the Night 1oo'f 
berraw for my Book. When my Eyes will ſerey 
me no longer, 1 fall Aſleep ;, and, til | 
Wark. I bave Retir'd my ſelf, not only fra 
Men, but from Buſineſs alſo : And my Oun 
in the Firſt Place, to attend the 2 


Pofterity ; In that what 1 Now 
may, in ſome Meaſure, be Profitable to "Fu 
thre Generations. © 
But it isno New thing, I know to 
lumniate Virtue, and Good Men ; for Sick 
Eyes will not endure the Light, but, 
Birds of Night, they fly from it into thas 
Holes. Why does ſuch a man talk ſo much 
of his Philoſophy, and yet live in Maguifs 
cence? Of Contemning Riches, ; 
Health; and yet Cheriſh, and 
them, with the greateſt Care Imagi 
Baniſhment, he ſays, is but an Idle 
and yet he can grow old within his 
Walls. He pnts no difference betwixts 
Long Life, and a Short ; and yet he Spins 
out his Own, as far as it will go. 
thing is This ; He does not Contemn Tens 
porary Bleſſings, ſoas to Refuſe, or Drive 
them away ; but if they Come, they are 
Welcome z if not, he'l never break his 
hcart for the want of them: He takes thens 
into his Houſe, not into his Soul; and'he 
makes uſe of them, only as Matter for his 
Virtue to work upon. There is no doubt 
but a Wiſe Man may ſhew himſelf betterin 
Riches, 
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-nificence, providence, and Prudence, 
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Riches, then in Poverty : That is to ſay 
his Temperance, his Liberality ; his h 


be more Conſpicuons. He will be a Wiſe 
Man till, if he ſhould want a Leg, or an 
arm ;\ but yet he -had rather be Perfed, 
He is pleas'd with Wealth, as he Wovld be 
at Sea, with a Fair Wind; or with a 
Glance of the warm Sun, in a Froſty Mor- 


— So that the things which we call In- 


t, are not” yet without their Value ; 
And ſome greater then Others. Bot, with 
this Difference, betwixt the Philoſophers, 
and the Common *People, Riches are the 
Servants of the One, and the Maſters of the 
Other. From the- One, if they Depart 
they carry away nothing but . Themſelves ; 
but from the Other, they take away the 
rery Heart, - and Peace of the Poſſeſfor 
dong with them. It is true, that if I 
night have my -Choice,.I wonld have 
Health, and ſtrength; and yet if T1 come 
to be"viſited with Pain, or Sickneſs, | will 
endeavour to Emprove them to my Advan- 
tage, by tnaking a Righteous Judgment of 
them : -as | ovght 'to do. of all the Ap- 
pointments of providence. ' So that as 
they are not Good in themſelves, neither 
are they Evil; but matter of Exerciſe for 
our Virtues 3 of Temperance, on the One 
hand, and of Reſignation, on the-Other. 
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Of Impertinent- Studies, and  Ineerti K 
Men, Philoſophers the bef# C 
1015. > 


E that duly Conſiders the Bulnels& 
H Life and Death, will find, that 
has little time to ſpare from That Study 
And yet how wetrifie away our hours upa} 
Impertinent Niceties, and Cavils  W 
Plato's \maginary Idea's make me an Hor 
Man ? There's neither Certainty in them 
nor Subſtance. A Aouſe 5s vi as ” 
a Syllable does not eat Cheeſe; efore 4 

ouſe does not cat Cheeſe. Oh ! theſe Chib 
diſh Follies! Is it for This that we ſpend 
our Blood, and our Good Hymour, at 
grow Grey in our Cloſets? We aret 
jeſting, whea we ſhould be helping tl 
Miſerable z as well our Selves as Othe 
T _ no porring m_ in Diſtrels 
The Felicity q iad depends upe 
the Counſelof Philoſophers. Let us raths 
conſider what Nature has made Superfluou 
and what, Neceſſary : How Eaſy our Col 
ditions are, and. how Delicioys That Li 
which is govern'd by Reaſon, rather the 
Opinion. There are Impertinent Studies 
as well as Impertinent Men. Dj the 
Grammarjan Wrote 4009 Books z whereill 
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hand. 
Learned for this Curioſity, but much the 
more Troubleſome. Am ] ever the more 
the more Moderate, Valiant, ' or Li- 
» for knowing, that Curizs Dentatus 
was the firſt that carry'd Elephants in 
Triumph? Teach me my Duty to Provi- 
dence, to my Neighbour, and to my Self: 
To Diſpute, with Socrates 5 to Doubt, 
with Carneades;, to ſet up my Reſt, with 
Epicurns;, to Maſter my Appetites, with 
the Sroicks, and to Renounce the World , 
with the Cynick. What a deal of Buſineſs 
there is, Firſt, to make Homer a Philoſo- 
pher ;-and © Secondly, in what Claſſis to 
Range him? One will have him ro bea 
Stock; a Friend to Virtue, and an Ene- 
my to pleaſure; preferring Honeſty even 
to Immortality it Self : Another makes 
him an Epicurean ; One that loves. his 
Quiet, and to ſpend his Time in Good 
Company : Some are Politive in it, Ne 
e 
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he was a Perjpatetick ; and - Others, -/ 
he was a Scepriek. But it is Clear , th 
in -being all theſe things, he was nat. 
One of them. Theſe Divided Opiniay 
do not at all hinder -us from agre 
upon the Main, That he was a ved 
Let us therefore apply our ſelves $0: 
things that made him fo, and c'en le 
Reſt alone. q 
It wasa Pleaſant humour of Calvi 
binas, @ Rich Man, and one that i 
a very Good Fortune with a very TT 5 
He .had neither Wit, nor Memory ; |: 
would fain paſs for a Learned Many 
ſo took ſeveral into his Family; 
whatſoever they knew, he aſſum'd tor E 
ſelf. There are a ſort of People | 
are never well but at Theatres, 
cles, and Publick Places : Men. of -Bll 
neſs,” but it is only in their | Faces 3 
they wander vp and down without' # 
Deſign, like Piſmires, Eager, and Em 
and every thing they do, -is only: 
happens. This is an humour, which al 
may call a kind of Reſtleſs Lazynefs. ; 
thers you ſhall have, that are per 
in Haſt, as they were crying wh 
running for a Midwife : and all this E 
perhaps, only to Salute: ſome body, 
had no mind to take' Notice of them; at 
ſome ſuch Trivial Errand: At ' Night 
when they come Home tir*'d and weary 
ask them why they went out ? 
they have been ? and; What they'd 4 
nef 


; 
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& ther ſafely Hear, nor Report. 
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done ? "tis a very. Slender | Actonnt / they 
«e-able to give you; and yek': the next 
take the ſame 


Medlers in other Peoples Aﬀairs,, 
rious after Secrets, whicha Man cn 


Men of Idle Employment, that —_ _ 
md down eternally vexing Others, 
themſelves too-z that thruſt themſelves in- 
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Zeno, Pythagotas, ans, 
Theophraſtus, and all the Patrons.:of Phita- 
ſoby, and Virtue}, they are always at Lei- 
fure, and in Good Humour ; Familiar, Pro- 
fitable ; a Man never comes away empty 
handed: from them ; but, fall of Comforr, 
and Satisfaction : They make all Paſt A- 
ges Preſent to vs; or Us, Their Con- 
temporaries. The Doors of theſe Men 
ae open Night, and Day; and in their 
Converſation there's neither Danger, 
Treachery, nor Expence ; but we are the 
Wiſer, the Happier, and the Richer for 
it, 


this. pany, - where we «my 
in all the Difficulties of Life, 
Counſel, without Reproach ; and 
Praiſe; without Flattery, We 
the Chuſers of our own Parents, but of 
onr Friends we may; And Adopt 
Selves into theſe Noble families: _ 
is the way of making Mortality, 
Manner, to be Imortal. The time-! 
we make to be our Own, by Rem 
the preſent, by Uſe; and the 
Providence, and Foreſight. That only 1 
Properly be ſaid to be the Long Li 
draws all Ages into One ; and That 4 
one, that forgets the Paſt ; Negleds' 
Preſent, and is Sollicitous for the Tim 
Come. but it is not yet ſufficient to 
what Plato, or Zeno ſaid, unleſs we 
all our Own by Habit, and Prattice, 
Emprove both the World, and our 
by an Example of Life Anſwerable to 


Precepts. 
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ingolar in their Dreſs, 'and Man- 


Ambi Vanity that has crept in at the 
Back Door ? A Wiſe Man will keep bim 
flf Glear -of all theſe; Fooleries, without 
diſturbing Publick Cuſtoms, or making 
himſelf a- Gazing Stock to the People. 
But, Will This Secure him, think you ? 
I can no 'more warrant it, then that a 
Temperate; Man ſhall /have his Health ; 
But it is; yery Probable that ic may... A 
Philoſopher: has enough to do to ſtand right 
in the World, let bim be never ſomodeſt : 
And his out-fide ſhall be ſtill like that of 
Other People, let them be never fo Unlike 
within. His Garments ſhall be neither 
Rich, nor Sordid. No matter for Army, 
Motto's, and other Curioſities upon his 
Plate : But he ſhall x þ "as make it a Mat- 

rer 
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.and the Conformity of it to Right Nature, 
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ter of Conſcience, to have no Plate at 

He that likes an Earthen Veſſeias welt ay 
Silver, has nat a grater Mind then he thay 
uſes Plate, and Reckons -it-as\Dirt. It i 
our duty to Live Better then the Comtr 
People, but' not if 6 them; 
as if Philoſophy were a Factions” for 'by i 
_ in ſtead of Loon , and Gait 

pon thein, we Urive 'them* alway z 
wits they find- it wwresforable tb Iwich 
vs in AN things; they Will Follow ash 
. "Our buſirieſs maſt” be to Hy 
cording to Natwe, end Yo Own the $i 
of Ontwerd things with ortter-Peoplc : 
to Torinefit che Body t/ afid, with'® 
mations againſt that Which is Bwett 
Cleanly, ro Delight in Naftifieſs 3 andy 
uſe, not only a Courſe, but” « Sltittifh, 
Offenfive Diet. Wiſdot Preaches' N 
perance, not -Mortification $ and a I 
may be a very Goed Husband, 'withilt 
=—_ a Sloven. -He that Stearsa Mi 
irſe, betwixt Virtue anU' Popul 
That is to ſay, 'betwixt Good Malihen 
and- Diſcretion, ſhall gain 'both Approth 
tion, and Reverence. Bat, What if a M 

Governs himſeFf in his Cloaths, in his £ 
in his Exerciſes, as he Ought todo #-It 
not that his Garments, his Meat, ' 

Drink, or his Walkitg, ate things 
Good ; but it is the Tenor of a Mans 


and Reaſon. Philoſophy 6bliges us to Ht- 
manity, Society ; and we Orltury WA 
xter 
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External things- It is got 4. thing to pleaſe 
the people with, or yo entertain an idle 
Hour but a Study for the Forming of the 
Mind, and the ket yo of humane Life. 

a Wiſe Man alſo Lives he Diſ- 
courſes 3 and in all Points be like Himſclf; 
in the firſt Place, ſer'2 Valge- upon 
imſelf, before he can pretend to became 
Valuable to others. As well our Good 
Deeds, as our Evil, come home to us at 
aſt ; he that is Charatable, makes others 
ſ by his Example, and finds the Comfort 
of that Charity when he wants it himſelf. 
He that is Cruel, ſeldom finds Mercy. *Tis 
ihard Matter fot a Man: to be both Popu- 
kr, and NYirtnous; for he muſt be bhke the 
People, that would oblige them : ahd the 
Kindneſs of Diſhoneſt Men, is not to be ac- 
ir'd by Honeſt Means. He lives by Rea- 
vn, aot by Cuſtom ; He ſhuns the very Con- 
wfation of the Intemperate, and Ambiti- 
ous. He knows the Danger of Great Exam- 
of Wickedneſs, and that Publick Errors 
upon the World, under the Autho- 
of Preſidents : for they take for Gran- 
that they are never out of the way, ſo 
long, as they keep the Road. 

We are beſet with Dangers ; and there- 
fore a Wiſe Man ſhould have his Virtues in 
Continual Readineſs to Encounter them, 
Whether Poverty, Loſs of Friends, Pain, 
Sickneſs, or the like ; He ſtill maintains 
lis Poſt : Whereas a Fool is Surpriz'd at 
every thing ; and afraid of his ver; Suc- 

Liz cors : 
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cors: Either he makes no Reſiſtance at afl;” 
or elſe he does it by Halves. He will nei- 
ther take Advice from Others, nor look't 

himſelf: He reckons upon Philoſophy, as 4 
thing not worth his time, and if he can buy 
get the Reputation of a Good Man among 
the Common People; he takes no farther 
Care, but Accounts that he has done his 
Duty. bo. 
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The Bleſſings of a Vigorous Mind, i» « D&- 
cay'd Body 3; with ſome Pertinent 
ftions of Seneca upon tis Own Age. * 


Hen I call Claranus my School-ſe- 
vV low, I need not ſay any thing more 
of his Age; having told you, that he, all 
1, were Co-temporaries. You would 
Imagine how Green, and Vigorous' 
Mind is, and the perpetual Confli& that 
has with his Body. They were Naty 
Ill-match'd ; unleſs to ſhew, that a 
rous Spirit may be lodg'd under any thafe. 
He has Surmounted all Difficulties ; "and, 
from the Contempt of himſelf, is advanet 
to the Contempt of all things elſe. 'W 
I conſider him well, methinks his Body! 
pears to meas fair as his Mind. 1f Nature 
could have bronght the Soul Naked into the 
World, perhaps ſhe would have done = 
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But yet ſhe does a greater thing,- in Ex- 
ating rh 20! above el Im " of 
the F t 1S2a great pinels, to pre- 
ſerve the Force of the Mind. in the "ras 
of the Body.; and to ſee. the Loſs of Appe- 
tite More then Requited with the Loye of 
Virtue. . But, w I Owe This Com- 
fort to my Age, or to Wiſdaw, is the Que- 
ſtion. And whether, if I Could any longer, 
| Would not ſtill, do the ſame things over 
again, which I Ought not; to do. If Age 
had no other Pleaſure then This, that it 
neicher Cares for any thing, nor ſtands in 
need of any thing ; it were 2 Great one to 
me, to have left all my painful, and trou- 
bleſome Luſts Behind me. Burt, *Tis wnesſic, 
you'll ſay, .to be always in Fear of Death. 
As if That Apprehenſion did not Concern 
a Young Man as well as an Old ; Or that 
Death only call'd ns, according to our 
Years. I am however beholden to my Old 
Age, that has now confin'd me to my Bed ; 
and put me out of Condition of doing thoſe 
things any longer, which I ſhould nee do. 
The leſs my Mind has to do with my Body, 
the Better: And if Age pots an end th my 
Deſires, and does the Buſineſs of Virtue, 
there can be no cauſeof Complaint ; nor 
can there be any Gentler End, then to melt 
away in a kind of Difſalation. W here Fire 
meets with Oppoſition, and Matter to work 
upon, it is furious, and Rages ; but where 
it finds no Fyel, as in Old Age, it goes 
out quietly, for _ of Nouriſhment. Nor 
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is the Body the Settled Habitation of t 
Mind; but a Te ing, 
we are to leave whenſoever t 


Barber. 'There 'is not any thing thatEx 
poſes a Man to more Vexation, and 
proach, then the. overmuch Love of'4 
Body : For Senſe neither looks fory ard, 
nor Backward, but only upon the preſent! 
Nor does it judge of Good, or Evil; or 
Foreſee Conſequences which give a Cots 
nexion to the Order, and Series of Thinps, 
anf*tb. the Unity of Life. Not but 
every Man bas Naturally a Loye for” his 
Own Carkafs, 'as Poor People Love even 
their Own Beggarly Cottages ; they ate 
Old Acquaintances and Loath to Part; 
And I am not againft the Indulging of it 
neither; proyided that I make not my $ 

a Slave to it ; for he that ſerves it has ma» 
ny Maſters. Beſide that, we are in Conth- 
nnal*Diſorder ; One while with Grips, 
Pains in the Head, Tooth-Ach, Gout, 
Stone, Defluxions; ſome time with 168 
Much Blood, other while with. roo Little 
And yet this Frail, and Patrid Carkafs of 
Ours values it ſelfas it where Immortal. 
We put no bounds to our Hopes, our Avi» 
rice, our Ambition, The ſame Man is V#- 
mus to Day, and Cato to Morrow : =_- 


- 


qver-run. with Moſs. This. wavld vor 

bers, faid b, if yu had Trengh'd thew | 
Water? d thew:y 45 you ſbowld have dere, By 
my Soul, Maſter ſays $he” poor Fellow, 1 
bave done what I conld : Bus alas! they 
are all Dotards, and Spent. What am 
then, ( thought 1 to my ſelf ) that planted 
all theſe Trees with my own Hands? And 
then I come to bethink mySelf, that Age 
it ſelf is not yet without its pleaſures, if 
we did but know how to uſe them; and 
that the beſt Morſel is reſery'd for the 
Laſt: Or at worſt, it is Equivalent ta 
the Enjoying of Pleaſures, not to ſtand 
in need of any. It is but yeſterday, me- 
I Ll 4 thinks 
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. this Conſolation, that nothing Periſhe s that 
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thinks, that 1 went to School.” But time" 
goes faſter with an Old Man, then with's 
no : Perhaps, becauſe he Reckons more* 
pon- it. There is hardly any Man fo Old,” 
but he may hope for '-one day more yet : 
and * CRT oe Howe 2 Multi _ 
tion of Days, na ours, nay, , 
ments. ' Our Fate is Set; and the Firſt 
Breath we draw, is but the Firſt Step'to-" 
wards our Laſt. One Canſe depends upog' 
another ; and the Courſe of all thi 
Pablick, and Privateyis only a long Connex 
en of Providential Appointments. ' There 
is great Variety in our Lives; but all tendy 
to the ſame INue. Natnre may uſe her 
Bodies as ſhe Pleaſes ; but a Good Man'kus 


he can call his Own. What Muſt be, 
be; -and that which is a Neceſiry to him thai 
Strugels, is little more then Choice to him 
that is Willing. Tis Bitter, to be Fore 
to any thing ; but things are Eaſie, when 
they are Comply'd with, © - =. 
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BPIST. X. 
Cuſtom is « great Matter, either in Good, 


or Ill. We ſhould check owr Paſſions 
Betimes. Involuntary Motions are In- 
_oneible. 


Here is nothing ſo Hard ; but Cuſtom 

makes it e to us.” There are 
ſome, that never Laugh'd ; Others, that 
Wholly abſtain from Wine, and Wo- 
men; and almoſt from Sleep. Much uſe 
of a Coach makes us loſe the Benefit of our 
Legs : So that we muſt be Infirm to be in 
the Faſhion ; and; at laſt, loſe the very Fa- 


 calty of Walking, by Dis-vſing it. Some 


are ſo plungd in Pleaſures, that they can- 
not live without them. And, in This, 
they are moſt Miſerable; that what was, 
at Firft, but Saperfluons, is Now, ' become 
Neceſſary. but their Infelicity ſeems to 
be then -Conſummate, and Incurable, when 
Senſuality has laid , hold of the Judgment ; 
and Wickedneſs is become a Habit. Nay, 
ſome there are, - that both Hate, and Per- 
ſecute Virtue z and: that's the laſt At of 
Deſperation. It is much Eaſier to Check 
our Paſſions in the Begining, then to ſtop 
them in their Courſe : For, if Reaſon could 
not hinder us at firſt; they will goon in 
deſpite of us, The Stoicks will not allow a 
= Wiſe 
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Wiſe Man to haveany Paſſions at all. The 
Peripatetieks Temper them ; but that Mg. 
diocrity is altogether Falſe, and Unprofitz 
ble. And tis all one, 'as if they aid, 
That we may be a Little Mad, or a Li 
Sick. If we: give any fort of allowar 
Sorrow Fear, Deſires, - Perturbations;\ 
will not be: in our Power to reſtrain 
They are fed From abroad ; and. willias 
creaſe with their Cauſes. And if we-yel 
never {© little; ta them, the leaſt diſky 
works vpdn the whole Body,: lt is not 
purpaſe all this while, wholly eo take am 
any thing, that is either Neceſſary, Benefi 
al, or Delightful ro Humane Life; br 
take | That away, whicly may be Vitio 
it. When 1 farbid you todefire any thi 
} am yer cantent that yoy may be Wi 
to have it. So that I permit you the 
things: And thoſe very Pleaſures will | 
a better Reliſh ton, when they are enjoyl 
without Anxiety; and when you comet 
Command thoſe Appetites, which befot 
you ſerv'd.' '?Tis Natural you'll ſay 
weep for the Loſe of a Friend ; to be-Mov 
at the Senſe of a Good, or' ill Repart,/a 
to be ſad in Adverſity; All this il gray 
you ; and their is no Vice but ſamethin 
may be faid for't. At Firſt, "tis Tra 
and Modeſt ; but if we give it entranah 
we ſha]l hardly get it out again. As it gas 
on, it gathers ſtrength, and becomes Quialks 
ly Ungovernable. jt cannot be deny, hut 
that all Aﬀections flow from a Kind _ 
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tural 
take care ſelves, Pit the en it is ovr 


ate! Bae ode br =p Bien 
tn n pfeaſyres, c $ 
moſt Neceffar ng 5 or ir Liloe 

Own ſakes,/ bat” to 'make 


Mn ht things ces ON we cannotlye withonr, 
to be more A fe to ns. "If weEſteem 
the Pleaſure for ir TeHf, tt turns to' Luxury; 
k- is not the Palinefs: of nature to Raiſe 
Hunger, Thurff; but to Extinguiſh it. 

As there are ſome Natural Fragen, that 
by Care, and Taduſtry, may be Oyercome; 
$ there are Others, - Nat are” Invincible : 
As, for a man that values not ' his Own 
Rood, 'to Swoun 'at the ſight of another 


| Princ ing that jt; is iepar Doty to | 
ou 
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Man's.” iovotuntary Morjorre Hlprs | 
t 


ble, and inevitable ; As the 'ftarin 

ot, wo] ns es 
T n 

of a Precip Fc. Who 6 
+ e Story: 's Expelling Cicero 
and Anthony's Ki wes im; the Cruelties 
of Marins, and the Profcriptions of Sylla, 
without being moy*d at it.? The Sound of 
4 Trympet, the Pifture of any thing that is 
Horrid, the $peQacle of an Execution, 
Strikes the Ming, and works npon the ]- 
mga Some People are: ſtrangely 
—_— to Sweat, to Tremble, to Stammer; 
heir very Teeth 'will Chatter in their 
Heads, and their Lips Quiver, and eſpeci- 
ally in Publick Aſſemblies. Theſe are Na- 
tural Infirmities; and it is not all the Re- 
{ſolution 
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ſolution in the World, that can ever Maſter, 
them. Some Redden when they are | 
Scilla was ore of thoſe ;and when the Bloug, 
Fluſh'd. into, his Face, you might be ſure, 
he had Malice in Heart. mpo, on. 
the other ſide (that hardly ever ſpake,i 
Publick without a Bluſh a won 
ſweerneſs of Nature; and it did exceedin 


p 


ly well with bim. Your Comedians will re+ 
preſent Fear, Sadneſs, Anger, and the likez 


but when they come to a baſhful M 
though they'll give you humbleneſs , 
Looks, ſoftneſs of Speech, and down-Calt 
Eyes, to the very Life, yet they can 
come to expreſs a bluſh ; for it is a tl 
neither to be Commanded, nor hindret 
but it comes and goes of its one accord 
The Courſe of. Nature is Smooth, and Ez- 
ge 3 but. when we come to, Croſs «it, we 
riye againſt the Streary. . It is not for one 
Man to At another Man's part. ForNt 
ture will quickly Return, and take of. the 
Mask. There is a kind of Sacred Iaſtinft 
that moves us, Even the worſt, have 4 
Senſe of Virtue. We are nor ſo much Ig- 
norant, as Careleſs. Whence comes it, 
that Grazing Beaſts diſtinguiſh __ 
Plants, from. Deadly ? A Chicken is afra 
of a Kite 3 and not ofa Gooſe, or a_Pea- 
cock, which is much Bigger: A Bird of a 
Cat, and not of a Dog. This is Impulſe, 
and not Experiment. The Cells of Bees, 
and the Webs of Spiders, are not to, be 
imitated by Art, but it is Nature that -_ 
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ches them. The Sta e-Pla Cp As 
ons, and 01 

is only an E 

Nature teaches : who i'm 


Loſs for the Uſe of ber ſelf. 
PRC Won TOY 

we have it by. a' Natural 1Inftirotio 
which is no Other, _ 
We the Seeds of Wiſdotn irito the 
World with vs; but not Wiſdom it ſelf, 
There is the Goodveſs of God, and” 

of Man ; the One 'is 1m . -the 


Mortal: Nature perfedts the and 
Study the Other. Fr ey 
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We are Divided" in ub fibre; ond Cunfound 
"Good and Evil. 


ji 4s no wonder that Men are þ Gitierilty 
wo Unſatisfied with th&Weorld; 
TX 'one Man of a Thouſand 
lem agrees himſelf : and'thar's the 
Root of our Miſery ; only we are willing 
to Charge our Oyn'Vices, upon 'the - Ma- 
lignity of Fortune: Either we are Puff'd 
op_with Pride-;' 'Ryck'd with Deſires 3 
v'd in Pleaſures, or Blaſted: with 
Cares ; and, whith-Perfe&s our Unhappi- 
neſs, we are never ' Alone, but in per or Lt 
Confli&, and Controverſie with anr Luſts 
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which {upporgs ir (elf, 5 Nay is is. out, c 
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We. are ſtartled -at.. all Accidents. 
Boggle at . our. 9D: Slagomth, ane Fri 


Groping out, .Quy Way ; | Fs 
Dark ts; the, worſt ſort -of Madre(; 

is in bis. way, 4s in hape pol ctings 
Journeys End; 
R hors = 0 

or Not. That Man's fo reny Card never 
Right, whoſe aQions Diſagree. We nt 
not. live. by. Chance ; for there can | 
Virtue without Deliberation, and EleQio 3 
And, where we-cannot/ be'Certain, let Þ 
follow that which is moſt m—_ i 
Probable... Faith,. Juſtice, ; Piety, Fp 
Prudence, are Venerable, and the Poſ ſl 
only of Good Men ;, but, a Plentiful E 7am 
a Brawny Arm, and 2 Fix, Body - þ 
ayes the Portion, of the oy 


E 
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Fear. of Falling- 1t.is a great weakneſs 
a- Man to - yalue  hjauſelf vpon any. 
whercin he ſhall be out-done by = 
Reaſts. We are to conſider. Health,Strenghh 
Beauty,and-other advantages of ha 
only as Adventitious Campfarts: 

pron them with Care,, m—— 


| Ready. to th 
always y. to Quisg ny whine 
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Trouble. is a Plekfute-jn-Wickod- 
| are 


dfthingy re hand. - Exatnin.the Hope, 
4nd'Yhe Fear ; zad, where things /are-yn- 
vitain, favonr-your ſelf, and believe Thar 
which you had rather ſhould. come ro paſs. 
Thive- are not mahy Men that know-their 
own Minds, but if the Very ,loſtantof Wil- 
ling '@iy thing, © 'We are for' vne thing to 
Day; another thing to Morrow; $0 that 
we Livean@Die Wrthout comming torany 
Refvlution : Still Teeking that Blfewhere, 
which we may pive oor'Selves ; Thats wo 
fy, a'Good Mind. And, in'rroth; we: do 
Fttſwade our Selves, That in ſeveral Cafes, 
we do Defire the thing which effe&uallp we 
do not Deſite: 'And all'This; for 'want of 
Laying down ſome Certain Principles, vo 
wake the Jadgment Inflexible, and Steady. 
When we do any Evil it is cirher for _ 
(9) 
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of a Evil, or- in -Hope of ſachia 


» as may - more then Ballance 
Evil. © 'So that we are here Di 
twixt: the Duty of Finiſhing our 


and the :Fear of Miſthief, and. L 
This Infirmity muſt be-diſchargd.- 
Purſuit of Pleafures,”we ſhould take. 
that- there are not. | Fenſval, buts 
Pleaſures alſo, 'which Traftfpore the. | 
with ' Adoration, (- though they oy 
Tickle the Senſes ) give us a Ver 
for thoſe Virtues, that exerciſe thewſ 
in Sweat, and Blood. All-'True £ 
hold an Afﬀinity and Friendſhip one'y 
another;z. 2nd they are Equal 3 but: 
Ones have in them much of Vanity 5 
are large, and Specious to- : the Eyexl 
upon Examination, they want | 
Now, though Virtues arc all Alike | 
may yet be diſtinguiſh'd: into Deſirablegys 
Admirabte; Virtues of. Patience, as 
Delight : But, in the' Matter of Cor 
Accidents, there is notany thing wh 
truly worthy, Either of our Joy , or < 
Fear. . For Reaſon is \loimovable, i 
| Not Serve, but Command 6urSenſes-., 
is Pleaſure, but a Low, and Brutiſh « 
Glory is Vain, and Yolatile 3 Poverty 9 
hard to him that does not Reſiſt ir Sag 
ſtition is a Frantick Error, that Fears 
it ſhovld Love; and Rudely Invader 
it ſhould Reverentially Worſhip. 
it ſelf is no Evil at all, but the com 
Benefit , and Right of Nature. Dl 
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great, Difference,betwixt thoſe things which 
are Good in Common Opinion, and thoſe 
which are ſo in Truth, and Eff 7 . The 
Former have the Name of Good things, but 
not the Propriety: They may befall vue, 
bat they do not Stick to: us: And they may 
be taken away withont either Pain to us, 
or Diminution. We may uſe them 3 bur 
not Truſt in them; 'For, they are Qnly 
Depoſited 3 and, they maſt, and will For- 
ſake us. The only Treaſure is That, which 
Fortune has no Power oyer : And, the 
Greater it is, the Leſs Envy it carries along 
withit. Let our Vices Die before ns, and 
let us Diſcharge our ſelyes of our Dear- 
bought Pleaſures, that hurt us, as well Paſt, 
as to come ; for, they are follow'd with 
Repentance, as well as our Sins. There's 
neither Subſtance in them, nor Truth; for 
a Man can never be weary of Truth; but 
there's a Satiety in Error. The former is 
always the ſame, but the Latter is Various z 
and, if a Man looks near it, he may ſee 
through it. Feſide that the Poſſeſſions of 
a Wiſe Man are Maintain'd with Eaſe. He 
has no need of Embaſſadors, Armies, and 
Caſtles ; but, like God himſelf, he does his 
Buſineſs without either Noiſe, or Tumule, 
Nay, there is ſomething ſo Venerable, and 
Sacred in Virtue, that if we do but meet 
with any thing like it, the very Counter feir 
Pleaſes us. By the help of Philoſophy the 
Soul gives the ſlip to the Body, and Re- 
freſhes it ſelf ia Heaven. Pleaſures, at beſt, 

M m are 
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are Short liv*d ; but the Delights of Virtue - 


are Secure, and. Perpetual. Only we muſt 
Watch, Labor, and attend it our ſelves. 
For "tis a Buſineſs, not to be done by a 
Deputy. Nor is it properly a Virtue, th 
be a little better then the Worſt, Wi 
any Man boaſt of his Eyes, becauſe they 
tell him that the Sun Shines? Neither 
he preſently a Good Man, that thinks Ilef 
the Bad. For Wicked Men do That too 
aud "tis perhaps the Greateſt Pooiiment 
Sin, the Diſpleaſure that it gives to 

Author of it. The ſaddeſt Caſe of all 
when we become Enamour'd of our Ruil 
and make Wickedneſs our Studdy. Wh 
Vice has got a Reputation, and w 
Diſlolute have loſt the Only Good 
they h:d in their Exceſſes, the Shame « 
Offending. And yet the Lewdeſt parti 
our Corruptions, is in” Private, which, 
any body had look'd on, we ſhould 
have Committed. Wherefore, let-us bearl 
our Minds the J1dea of ſome great 
for whom we have an Awful Reſpett ; 
his Authority will even Conſecrate the x 
ry Secrets of our Souls z and make us, nt 
only mend our Mariners, and purife 6 
very Thoughts; but in good time 
us Exemplary to others, and Venerable: 
our Selves. If Scipio, or L elius were but 
our Eye, we ſhould not dare to = 


Why do we not make our ſelves then fi 
Perſons, as in whoſe Preſence we dare 
offend ? 
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We are mov'd at the Novelty of thivgs; 


for want of Underſtanding the Reaton 
of them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
HE whole Subje& of Natural Philoſo- 
phy, falls under theſe Three Heads; 
the Heavens, the Air, and the Earth. The 
firſt Treats of the nature of the Stars, 
their Form, and Magnitude : The Subſtance 
of the Heavensz whether Solid, or not 3 
and whether they move of Themſelves, or 
| te mov'd by any thing Elſe 3; whether rhe 
ſtars be below them,or fix*d in their Orbs : 
t Þ what manner the Sun divides the Seaſons 
LN f the Year: and the like. The Second 
I enquires into the Reaſon of things 
i Fbeawixt the Heavens and the Earth; as 
, Clouds, Rain, Snow, Thunder, and what- 
ſoever the Air either Does, or Suffers. The 
Third handles matters that have a regard 
to the Earth; as the difference of Soiles, 
Minerals, Metals, Plants, Groves, &c. Bat, 
theſe are Conſiderations wholly foreign to our 
repoſe in the Nature of them : though they 
nay be of very Proper, aud Pertinent ppti- 
cazon, There is not any Man fo Brutal; 
and ſo Groveling npon the Earth, but his 
* Jul is rougd, and carry'd up to higher 
7. Matters, and Thoughts, upon the Appea- 
LL: M m 2 rancs 
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rance of any New Light from- Heaven. 
What can be more worthy of Admiration, 
then the Sun, and the Stars in their Cour- 
ſes, and Glory? and yet fo long as Na» 
ture goes on in her Ordinary way, there' 
no body takes Notice of them : But when 
any thing falls out beyond Expedtation, and 
Cuſtom, what a Gazing, Pointing, and 
Queſtioning, is there preſently about it? 
The People gather together, and are at 
their Wits End ; not ſo much at the Impor- 
tance of the Matter, as at the Now 
Every Meteor ſets People agog to know 
Meaning of it, and what it Portends ; and 
whether it be a Star,or a Prodigy : Sothat 
it is worth the while to enquire into the 
Nature, and Philoſophy of theſe Lights, 
( though not the Buſineſs of this Place ) that 
by diſcovering the Reaſon, we may over- 
come the Apprehenſioa of them. There 
are many things which we know to Be, and 
yet we know nothing at all of what they 
Are. It is not the Mind that Moves us, and 
Reſtrains us, But, What that Ruling Power 
is,we do no more underſtand,then we know 
Where it is. One will have it to be a $pt- 
rit: Another will have it to be a Divine 
Power : Some, only a Subtile Air 3 Others, 
an Incorporeal Being ;z and ſome again will 
have it to be only Blood, and Hear. Nay, 
ſo far is the Mind from a Perfe& underſtan- 
ding of Other things, thart iris ſtill in ſearch 
of it Self. It is not long ſince we came to 
find out the Cauſes of Eclipſes ; And on 
er 
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ther Experience will bring more things to 
Light, which are as yet in the Dark ; Bur, 
one Age is not ſufficient for ſo many Diſco- 
reries. It muſt be the work of Succeſfſions, 
and Poſterity ; and the time will come, 
when we thall wonder that Mankind ſhould 
be ſo long Ignorant of things, that lay ſo 


open, and fo eaſfie to! be made Known. 


Truth is offer*d to all; But we muſt yer 
content our ſelves with what's already 
found ; and leave ſome Traths to be re- 
triv'd by After Ages. The Exa@ Truth of 
things is only known to God; but, it is yer 
Lawtul for ns to Enquire, and to Conje- 
Qure, thonzh not with to mach Confi- 
dence: Nor yet altogether without Hope. 
In the Firſt Place however, let us Learn 
things Neceſlary; and if we have any time 
to ſpare, we may apply it to Superfluities. 
Why do we tronble our ſelves about 
things which Poſſibly 2May Happen, and 
Peradventure, Not ? Let us rather Provide 
againſt rhoſe Dangers that Watch us, and 
lie in wait for us. To Softer Shipwrack, 
or to be Cruſh'd with the Ruine of a Houſe, 
theſe are great Misfortunes, but they Sel- 
dom Happen. The Deadly, and the hour- 
ly danger that threatens Humane Life, is 
from One Man to Another. Other Cala- 
mities do Commonly give us ſome War- 
ning: The Smoak gives us notice of a Fire; 
the clouds bid us provide for a Storm ; bur 
Humane Malice has no Prognoſtick ; and 
the Nearer it is, the Fairer it Looks, There 
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isno Truſt to the Countenance; we carry the 
Shapes of Men, and the hearts of Beaſts, 
Nay, we are worſe then Beaſts; for a Beaſt 
has only no Reaſon at all; but the Other 
is Perverted, and turns his Reaſon to his 
Miſchief. Beſide that, all the Hurt which 
They do, is out of Fear, or Hunger; bat 
Man takes delight in Deſtroying his Own 
Kind. From the Danger we are in from 
Men, we may Conſider onr Duty to Them; 
and take Care that we neither Do, nor Suf- 
fer Wrong. It is but Humane, to be Trey- 
bled at the Misfortunes of Another, and to 
Rejoyce at his proſperity. And, it is like- 
wiſe Prudent, to Bethink our ſelves what 
we are to Do, and what we are to Avoid: 
by which means we may keep our ſelves 
from being either Harm'd, or Deceiv\, 
The things that moſt provoke One Man to 
do hurt to another, are, Hope, Envy, Hs 
tred, Fear, and Contempt : but, Contempt 
1s the ſlighteſt. Nay, many Men have be- 
tazen themſelves to it for their Security. 
There is nodoubt, but he that is Contema, 
ſhall be trod upon 3 but then his Enemy 
Paſſes over him as not worth his Anger. 
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Every Man is the Artificer of his own Fortune. 
Of Juſtice ard Injuſtice. 


4 the E ſhort of the Queſtion betwixt you 
and me, is This; Whether «a Man bad 
better part with Himſelf, or ſomething elſe that 
belongs to him ? And, it is Eaſily Reſolv'd, 
in all Competitions betwixt the Goods of 
Senſe, and Fortune; and thoſe of Honour, 
and Conſcience. Thoſe things which all 
Men Cover, are but Specious Qutlides ; and 
there's nothing in them of Subſtantial Satiſ- 
faction. Nor is there any thing ſo Hard, 
and Terrible in the Contrary, as the Vul- 
gar Imagine; only the word Calamity, has 
an Il] Reputation in the World : and the 
very Name is more grevious then the Thin 
it Self. What have I to Complain of, if 1 
can turn that to a Happineſs, which others 
Count a Miſery ? A Wiſe Man either Re- 
pels, or Ele&ts, as he ſees the matter before 
him 3 without Fearing the Il] which he Re- 
jets, or Admiring what he Chuſes. He is 
never Surpriz'd ; but in the midſt of Plen- 
ty he prepares for Poverty; as a Prudent 
Prince does for War, in the Depth of 
Peace. Our Condition is Good enough, if 
we make the Beſt on't; and our Felicity is 
In our own Power. Things that are Adven- 
M m 4 titions, 
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titious, have no Effet upon him that Studies 


' 10 make ſure of his Happineſs within Himſelf. 


Every Man ſhoyld ſtand upon his Guard 
againſt Fortune: and take moſt heed to 
himſelf, when ſhe ſpeaks him Faireſt. All 
the Advantage ſhe gets upon us, is at Un- 
awares; whereas he that is Provided for 
her, and ſtands the Firſt Shock, carrics the 
Day. It is not with Common Accidents of 
Life, as with Fire, and Sword, that Burn, 
and Cut, all alike ; but Misfortunes work 
more or leſs, according to the Weakneſs, 
or Reſolution of the Patient. He that 
grievesfor the Loſs of Caſual Comforts, 
ſhall never want Occaſion of Sorrow. We 
fay Commonly, That every Man has his weak 
fide : But give me leave totell you, That 
he that Maſters One Vice, may Maſter all 
the Reſt. He that ſubdues Avarice, may 
Conquer Ambition. It is not for Philoſo» 
phy to Excuſe Vices. The Patient has little 
Hope of Health, when the Phyſitian pre- 
ſcribes Intemperance: Though I know, on 
the other fide, that he that does any thing 
above the Ordivary, does but ſet up him- 
ſelf for a Mark to Malevolence, and Envy, 
Where Laws are Neglected, Corruptions 
muſt Inevitably be Introduc'd : for the Au- 
thori:y of Virtue is Shaken. And what 
are Laws but only Precepts mingled with 
Threats? with this Difference, that the 
Former Deterr us from Wickedneſs, and 
the Latter Adviſe us to Virtue. A Pre- 
amble, methinks, Derogates from the Hoe 
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nour of a Law, which ought to be Short,and 
Clear ; and to Command, without Suffe- 
ring any Expoſtulation. It is a Flat, and 
an Idle thing, a Law with a Prologue. Let 
me only betold my Duty, and1 am not 
to Diſpute, but to Obey. 

If I have not acquitted my ſelf of my Laſt 
Promiſe to you ; know, that in all Promiſes, 
there is a Tacit Reſerve; If I Can; If / 
Ought, or, If things Continue in the ſame 
State : So that by the Change of Circum- 
ſtances, I am diſchargd of my Obligation. 
1 know very well the Bonds of Juſtice; and 
yet the Praftices of the World to the Con- 
trary. There are no greater Exadcters of 
Faith, then the Perfidious ; no greater Per- 
ſecuters of Falſhood, then the Perjurious. 
He that loves his Neighbor's Wife, and 
for that very Reaſon, becauſe ſhe is another 
Man's, Locks up his Own. The Wicked- 
neſs of other Men we have always in our 
Eye, but we caſt our own over our Shoul- 
ders. A Worſe Father Chaſtiſes a Better 
Son : He that Denies Nothing to his Own 
Luxury, will Pardon Nothing in Another 
Man's. A Tyrant is offended at Blood- 
ſhed ; the Sacrilegious Puniſhes Theft, and 
the greater part of the World Quarrels ra- 
ther with the Offender, then with the Of- 
fence. It is very Rare, that either the Joy, 
or the Benefit of an Eſtate Injuriouſly got- 
ten, continues Long. Men go together by 
the Ears about the Booty, and we pay dear 
for things of Little Value. We live and 


die, 
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dic, Lugging one another, Breaking one 
anothers Reſt, and our Lives are without 
Fruit, and without Pleaſure. Juſtice isa 
Natural Principle. I muſt Live Thus with 
my Friend, Thus with my Fellow-Citi 
Thus with my Companion. And why 
Becauſe "ris Juſt ; not for deſign, or Reward: 
For it is Vertue it ſelf, and nothing elſe, 
that Pleaſes us. There is no Law Extant 
for keeping the Secrets of a Friend, or for 
not breaking Faith with an Enemy. And 
yet there's Juſt Cauſe of Complaint, if a 
Body betraics a Truſt. If a Wicked Man 
call upon me for Money that I owe him; I'll 
make no Scruple of Pouring it into the Lap 
of a Common Proſtitute, if ſhe be appoin« 
ted to Receive it. For my Buſineſs is to 
Return the Money, not to Order him how 
he ſhall Diſpoſe of it. I mnſt pay ir, upon 
Demand, to a Good Man, when it is Ex- 
pedient 3 and to a Bad, when he Calls 
for't. 


ſy 
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Of Truſt in Friendſhip. Prayer , and B+ 
dily Exerciſe. 


Here are Some People, that if any 
things goes Croſs with them, though 
of a quality only fit for the Ear of a Friend, 


ont ir goes at a Venture to the Next Comer} 
| Others 
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Others again are ſo ſuſpicions, and ſo ob- 
ſtinarely Cloſe, that they will rather Periſh, 
then traſt the beſt Friend they have with it; 
They are, Both of them, in the Wrong, 
only the One is the better-natur'd Error, 
and the Other the Safer. Now, as to the 
Truſt of a Friend : there are many Tnno- 
cent things, which, in their own Nature, 
may ſecm to be Privacies, fad which Cu- 
ſtom.has ever Reputed So; in which Caſes, 
there is place enough for the Offices of 
Friendſhip, in the mutual Communication 
of our moſt Secret Cares, and Counſels, 
But yet we are ſo to govern our ſelves,that 
evenan Enemy ſhould not turn our Aci- 
ons to Reproach. For, an Honeſt Man lives 
not tothe World, but to his own Conſci- 
ence. There is a Certain Sofcneſs of Na- 
ture, and Spirit, that Steals upon a Man, 
and, like Wine, or Love, draws all things 
from him. No Man will either Conceal, 
or Tell, all that he Hears. But he that 
tells the Thing, will hardly conceal the 
Author : ſo that it paſſes from One to 
Another ; And That which was at firſt a 
Secret, does preſently become a Rumour. 
For This, and for many other Reaſons, we 
ſhould ſet a Watch upon our Lips; and at- 
tend the more uſeful, and neceſſary Work 
of Contemplation. The Firſt Petition that 
we are to make to God Almighty, is for a 
Good Conſcience: The Second, for Health 
of Mind; and Then, of Body. There are 
ſome things which we dire&tiy wiſh for, as 
[ [ Joy, 
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Joy, Peace, and the like : Some that we 
Pray for, only in Caſe of Neceſlity : as Pa- 
Lience in Pain, or Sickneſs, &c. Others, 
that Concern our External Behaviour, as 
Modeſty of Countenance, Decency of Mo- 
tion, and ſuch a Demeanor, as may become 
a prudent Man. Many things may be Com- 
modious; that is to ſay, they may be of 
more Uſe then Trouble ; and yet not Sim- 
ply Good. Some things we have for Ex- 
erciſe, others for Inſtru&ion, and Delight. 
Theſe things belong to us only as we are 
Men, but not as we are Good Men. Some 
things ſerve to CorreQ, and Regulate our 
Manners; Others, to Enquire into the 
Nature, and Original of them. How ſhall 
we know what a Man is todo, if we do not 
ſearch into his Nature, and find out what 
is beſt for him, and what he is to Avoid, and 
what to Purſue ? Humanity not only keeps 
us from being Proud, and Covetous, but 
it makes us Aﬀable, and Gentle, in our 
Words, Attions, and Aﬀections. We 
have no Precepts from the Liberal Arts, 
neither for This, nor for Sincerity, Inte- 
grity of Manners, Modeſty, Frugality ; no 
nor for Clemency it ſelf ; which makes us 8s 
Tender of Anothers Blood, as of our Own, 
and diſtinguiſhes Aer in Society, from Beaſts 
of Prey. Some People are ever Complain» 
ing of the Iniquity of the Times : Bur, let 
no man depend upon the Goodneſs of his 
Cauſe, but rather upon the Firmneſs of his 
Courage ; There may be force,or Bribery , 
wou 
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] would hope the Beſt; but prepare for the 
Worſt. What if I have ſerv'd an Ungrate- 
full Intereſt, aud Sufter'd wrongfully ? An 
Honeſt Man is more Troubled for the In- 
juſtice of a Seyere Sentence, then for the 
Cruelty of it: and that his Country has 
done an 1Il thing ; rather then that he him- 
ſelf ſuffers it. If he be Baniſh'd, the ſhame 
is not His, but the Authors of it. He 
Tempers his Delights, and' His AfﬀfiQtions, 
and fays to himſelf, That if our Joys can- 
not be Long, neither will our Sorrows. 
He is Patient in his Own Misfortunes ; 
without Envy at the Advantages of his 
Neighbour. His Virtue is Bolder in the Op- 
poſition of III things, then Tyranny it ſelf 
can be in the Impoſing of them. This is ra- 
ther to tell you what you do already, then 
what you ſhould do. Go on, as you have 
begun, and make haſt to be Perfe&t : But 
take Notice, that the Mind is to be now and 
then Unbent; a Glaſs of Wine, a Journey, 
a Mouthful of Freſh Air relieves it: Bur 
then there's a Difference betwixt a Remiſ- 
ſion, and a Diſſolution. Without Exerciſe, 
a Dull Humour Invades us; and it is Re- 
markable, that Men of Brawny Arms, and 
Broad Shoulders,. have commonly Weak 
Souls. "Some Exerciſes are ſhott, and Gen- 
tle, and ſet the Body Right preſently. 
But, whatever we do, let us return quickly 
to the Mind; for That muſt not lie Idle. 
A little Labour ſerves it; and it works in 
all Seaſons; in Summer, Winter, Old 

Age; 
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Age; Nothing hinders it. And, to make 
it more Valuable, it is every day better 
then Other. - Not that would have you 
perpetually Poring upon a Book neither 

but allow your ſelf ſeaſonable Reſpits, a 

to'c again. A Coach, or a Walk, does 
your Body Good, without Interupting 
your Study : For you may Diſcourſe, Di- 
Qate, Read, Hear, at the ſame time. Now 
though the Exerciſes be Laudable, and 
Healthful ; yet the Maſters of them are for 
the moſt part of Lewd Example. They di- 
vide their Lives betwixt the Tavern and 
the Hot-houſe ; and a Swinging Debauch 
isa good days work with them. But, how 
apt we are to ſet Bounds. to others, and 
none to our Selves; and to obſerve their 
Warts, when our own Bodies are Cover'd. 
with Ulcers | What is more Ordinary,then 
for People to Reverence, and Deteſt the 
Fortunate, at the ſame time, even for Dos 
ing thoſe' things which they themſelves 
would dgþ if they Could ? here might be 


' ſome Hope of our Amendment, if we would 


but Confeſs our Faults; as a Man mult be 
awake that tells his Dream. There are 
ſome Diſeaſes which are abſolately Hopes 
leſs and paſt Cure; but they may yet be 
Palliated ; and Philoſophy, if it cannot 
help in One Caſe, it may in another. To 
a Man in a Feaver, a Gentle Remiſſion is & 
Degree of Health, and it is ſomething, if 
a Man be not perfetly ſound, to be yet 
more Curable. But, we are loath to be - 
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the Pains of Attending our Own bulineſs : 
We lead the Life in the World, that ſome 
Lazy People do in a Market, that ſtand ga- 
ping about them, without either "Buying, 
or Selling. We lip. our Opportunities; 
and if they be not catch'd inthe very Nick, 
they are Irrecoverably Loſt. 


———— 
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The Danger of Flattery ;, and in what Ca- 
ſes: a Man may be allow'd to Commend 


himſelf 


Emetrins was wont to ſay, That Kna- 
D was the Ready way to Riches;, and 
that the Caſting off of Virtue, was the Firſt 
Step to Thriving in the World. Study bat 
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the-Art of Flattery, ( which is now adays ſo - 


acceptable, that a Moderate Commenda-' 
tion paſſes for a Libel. ) Study That Arr, 
(Ifay) and you ſhall do ycur Buſineſs, 
without running any Riſque upon the Seas, 
or any hazards of Merchandizing, Husban- 
dry, or Suits at Law. There is not one 
Man of a Million that is Proof againſt an 
Artificial Flatterey;z but ſomething or 0- 
ther will Stick, if we do but give him the 
Hearing. Nay, we like him well enough, 
though we ſhake him off, and the Quarrel 
s cakly Reconcild, We ſeem to Oppoſe 

him 
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him, but we do not ſhut the Door agaigſ 
him; or if we do, it is but as a Miſtrek 
will do ſometime upon her Servant, .; 
would be well enough content to be Hinared; 
and take it much better yet, to have it 

open. Belide that, a Man lies Commonly 
moſt Open where he is attack'd. How 
ſhamefully are great Men Fawn'd upon by 
their Slaves ; and inur'd to Fulſome Prai- 
ſes ? When the Only buſineſs of thoſe, that 
call themſelves Friends, is to try, who an 
moſt Dextrouſly deceive his Maſter. For 
want of knowing their own Strength, 
believe themſelves as Great, as their - 
ſites Repreſent them : And venture vj 
Broils, and, Wars, to their Irrepard 
Deſtrution. They break Alliances, and 
Tranſport themſelves into Paſſions, cap 


for want of better Counſels, hurry th 
to Blood, ani Confuſion. They pu 
every wild Imagination as a Certainty 
think it a greater Diſgrace to be Bent, 


«to be Broken. They ſet up their Reſt up 


on the perpetuity of a Tottering Fortune, 
till they come at laſt to fee the Ruingjof 
themſelves, and their Poſſeſſions ; _ | 
late, to Uuderſtand, that their Make. 
tunes, and their Flatteries were of the fam 

Date. There is a Sparing, and a Cral 

Flattery, that looks like Plain- 

But all Flatteries are words of Courſe, and 
he that Receives them will give them. Nah 
let it be never ſo ſhameleſs, a Man takes al 
to himſelf, though his very Conſcienct 
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gives him the Lye: Cruelty ſhall be Tran- 
ſlated Mercy ; Extortion. | aid Oppreſſion 
ſhall be call'd Liberality : Luſt, and' Glut- 
tony, to the higheſt de ree'in the World, 
ſhall be ma 6 dhe degree Perance. - 'Now, 
What Fon pe is<heir of his TY for the 
Better, that values himſelf for the beſt of 
Men already ; The ſtroak of an Arrow 
Convinced \Mexander, that he "was not the 
= of © Jupiter, ' but a Mortal Man. And 

thus 5 upot» the | Experiment of 'Hamgne 
Frailty, ſhould every Man ſay to himſelf; 


. Am not I ſad ſometimes, and 'tortur'd be- 


twixt Hope and Fear ? Do I not Hanker 
after Vain 'Pleaſares? He that is not yet 
ſatisfy'd, is not ſo good as he ſhould be. 
The words of Flatterers; and Paraſiers ſel- 
dom Die in' the  Hearingz and when they 
have gain'd admittance,” they grow more 
and more npon yon; and -ſrortly they'll 
tell you, that Virtue, Philoſophy, and F- 
fice; are but Empty Sounds. Let every 
Man Live while he may,and make the beſt 
of the Preſent\: And not Govern bimſelf 
at a rate,as if he were to keep a Diary for 
his Father. What Madneſsis it, to enrich 
2 Man's Heir, and ſtarve Himſelf; and-to 
turn a Friend into'an Enemy. For, his Joy 
will be proportion'd to what you leave him. 
Never trouble your ſelf for theſe ſaperflu- 
ous Cenſors of other Mens Lives; and Ene- 
mies of their Own. Theſe Pedagogues of 
Mankind are hot worth your Care, Theſe 
re the people that draw us from our Pa- 
N n rents, 
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rents, and Country, our Frieads, and - b. 
ther Neceſſary Duties. 

I would pm be deceiv*d my ſelf, nd 
Deceive Others; but, if a 'Man cannot 
Live without it, let hiv» Commend hins 
ſelf, and ſay thus. 7 beve apply'd my 
to Liberal Studies, though both the Poverty 
my Condition, and my own Reaſon, might r athit 
have put me npon the Making of my Fortune. "'T 
have given Proof, that all Minds are a 
of Goodneſs, and 1 heve Huſtrated the ON 
ſeurity of my Family, by the Emvency of 
Virtue. I bave preſerv'd my Faith in all 
tremities, and 1 have ventur'd my Life fork. 
1 have never Spoken one Word a—ye 
Conſcience, and 1 have been more Sollicitous fa 
my Friend, then for my Self : I never 
any Baſe Submiſſions to any Man ;, and I 
never done any thing — of # Reſolu 
and of an Honeſt Man. My Mind u ra 
fo much above all Dangers, that I have Mu« 
fter'd all' Hazards ;, and I bleſs my ſelf in the 
Providence which gave me that Experimentif 


Virtue: For it was not fit, methought, 

” | gen 4 Glory ſhould ce Ce fecal 
did not ſo much as deliberate, whet 
Fai d ſuffer for Me, or I for it.” 
ſtood my _ wrhout laying violent Lak 
pon my Self, to ſcape the Rage of the Power« 
ful ;, though under Calagula I ſaw So 
ro ſuch a Degree, that to be =: 
was accounted a Mercy. And yet 1 yo. 
in my Honeſty, to ſhew, that ] wa re 
do more then Die for't. My Mind br + 
Cor- 
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Corrupted with Giftt, and hen the butnour of 
Avarice as at the height, I ' never lad my 
hand upon any Unlawful Gain : I bave beeri 
Temperate in my Diet; Modeſt in my Diſ- 
2-< o Courtions arid Aﬀable t6 my Inferiors, 
and ] bave ever paid 4 Reſpeft, and Reves 
rence to my Betters, After all ; What'I 
have ſaid, is either- True, or Falſe; If 
Tru:, 1 have Commended my ſelf before a 
Great Witnef,, my own Conſcience ; If Falſe, 
| am' Ridiculous, withoort any Witneſs at 
al, Let every Man retire into himfelf; 
for the Old; the Young, Men, Women, 
and Children, they are all Wicked. Nor 
every One only, or a 'Few, But there 'is a 
General Conſpiracy in Evil. We ſhould 
therefore Fly' the World, withdraw into 
our Selves; and in ſome ſort avoid even 
our ſelves too. 
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A General Diſſolution of Manners; with 4 
Cenſure of Corrupt Magiſtrates. 


Ti E Corruption of the Preſent Times, 
is the General Complaint of all Times; 
It ever has been ſo; and it ever Will 
be ſo : Not conſidering that the Wicked- 
teſs of the World is always the ſame, as 
to the Degree of it ; though ic may Cangs 


Phces Perhaps, and vary a little in the 
Nnz2z Matter 
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Matter. One while Whoring is in Faſhion; 
Another while Gluttony.: To day, Exceſs 
in Apparel; and more Care of the Body 
then of the Mind : To morrow comes-up 
the Humor of Scoffing ; and after That, 
perchance, a Vein of :Drinking 3 when'he 
ſhall be accompted the Braveſt Man, that 
makes himſelf the verieſt Beaſt. This Pros 
ſtitute Looſneſs of Manners, makes way 
for Sedition, and Cruelty. Under Tikts 
rius, the Plague of your Dilators, only 
formers, was worſe then any Civil 'Wg. 
It was an Age, wherein the Words of Me, 
in their Cups; the moſt Innocent Railk- 
ries, and Ingenious Freedoms of Convets 
ſation, were made Capital. When it wy 
Dangerous to be Honeſt, and only Profits- 
ble to be Vitious. And not only 11] Thing, 
but Vice it ſelf was both Commended; and 
Prefer'd; for all Infolences, when they 
come to be Exemplary, they pretend to be 
Lawful. Authority in Sin, 1s an incentih 
to it : And, it is at leaſt an Excuſe, if not 
a Warrant, to Tranſgreſs, after Great Ei- 
ample. Beſide that, we are prone enaygh 
to do Amiſs, even of our Selves, without 
either a Leader, or a Companion. But, it 
is a Malevolent ſort of Comfort, that «1 | 

Men take in the Number of the Wicked. 
The worſt of all This ; That whereas 
in Other Caſes the People are 'Aſham'd of 
their Errors, in that of Life, they aye De- 
lighted with them, and fo become incura- 
ble. The Pilot takes no pleaſure in Run- 
ning 
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ning upon a Rock; nor the Phyſician in the 
Death of his Patient; nor the Adyocate in 
the. Loſs of his Clients Cauſe. But; on the 
other ſide, the Criminal Rejoyces - in; his 
Uncleannes,- in his Ambition, and in his 
Theft:; and never troubles himſelf- for the 
Fault, but for' the: Miſcariage. He makes 
lafamy the Reward of Lewdnefs,and values 
bitnſelf upon his Excellency in 11-Going. 
The.. Queſtion is, who ſhall be. moſt Impt- 
ous; .we have every. day, worſe Appetites, 
and lefs ſhame. '/Sabriexy, ' and-Conſcience, 
xe become ' Fooliſh, and Scandalons things; 
and, it is half the Reliſh of our Liſts; that 
they. are committed inthe Face of the: Sun. 
lanocency is not.only Rare, but Loſt: And 
Mankind is enter'd into. a Sort of Confede- 
racy. againſt . Vittue. + To ſay nothing of 
Iateſtine Wars ;/\Fathers,and Sons in Te2Þuc 
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againſt one another:z\ Poyſon*d Fountains, - 


Troops in ſearch of, the 'Baniſh*d,and*Pro- 


ferib'd Priſons cram®d with Worthy Men, 
Gities Demoliſh's; Rape, and--Adultery 
Anthoriz'd z Publick Perjuries,and-Frauds; 
+ Violation of Common: Faith ; and all the 
Ronds of . Humane Spgciety. Cancell'd/ Adul- 
try is the ready way'to Wedlock ; and Mar- 
rage tral Smgle) Life again; For, Parting 
 Qne Condinon'of- it. For, They Divorce, 
to Marry ; and thikty'Marry to be Divorc'd. 
That which they often-talk,- and hear off, 
they. cafily do. What [ſhame can there be 
of Incontinence,' when Modeſty is become 
8 Reproche ; and: when it is the Mode for 
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every Wiſe to provide her Self a Ga 
or. twa,: beſtde her Husband ? *Tisan 
thing to think; of ever- converting- the 
People, - that | find- both'' Advantage, 'wn 
Reputatjon in their Wickednefs.. . {> 
Would any: Man ever have Imagind; that 
Clodins ſhould have coine off by Bribery,l 
Debauching the. Wife of 'Ceſer, . and Profs 
ning the'Publick Vows far the Safety of a 
People ? Bur, the Judges were Corrupted 
and not only with Money, but with the 8g 
dies of Young Men, and Women ; So'thy 
his Abfolution was fouler then his Crimgy 
T he Bribe was Adultery, as well as the £ 
Jence ;, and he had no way to be Safe, (al 
he ha4 made his Judges like himſelf. Nan 
the Woman you have a Mind to( ſays} 
and you' ſhall have her.” And when you 
Commirted the' Sin, Candemn it if you dat 
Appoint the Time, and the Place, and ſhe 
be ready | for you; Nay,. the Practice 8 
ſo groſs, that the Beach deſir'd a Guardul 
the Senate, to ſecure'them from the-Peg 
ple. - Before the. Senitence was given,/'Þ 
was an Adulterer ;/in the _ Manage of 
Canſe, be'was a Pander; and his way - 
ſcaping Puniſhment, was-Fouler thea' ns 
Offence that.. Deſervd it. A - Luft; that 
ſpar'd nor-the Altar, and perverted J 
upon the; very Seat 'of Judgment. :1 The 
Queſtion was, Wherher | ary Adulterer, ſhould 
ſcape Vapuniſh'd; atid the Reſolution nt 
T hat, (without bring 'an! Adulterer by - cou 
ot beiſecure, Nor is: it likely, that 54% 
| N- 
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Converſation 'was . one Jot honeſter then 
their Sentence :/, T heſe things' have” been 
doge, and will be done. Diſcipline, .and 
Fear, may Reſtrain the Licence of the Peo- 
ple; but, |iv'is not to be thought, that 
they will ever: be'/ good of their: own Ac- 
card. But, let: bs not yet ſpeak of Loxu- 
ry, and Diſfotution; as: the Vices of the 
which, in truth, are only -the Vices 

'the Men: The PraQtices'of our times 
are: Moderate, compar'd with thoſe, when 
the Delinquent pleaded Not Gwilty to the 
Bench, and the Bench confeſs'd it ſelf Guil- 
tyto the Delinquent 3 and when one Adul- 
tery was excus'd by. Another. In thoſe 
days it paſs'd for great piety, not to be 
very Impious. He that Gave moſt, Car- 
7574 the Cauſe ;-and *tis but according to 
the Laws of Nations, for him that Buys, to 
Sell. And, it is to be Noted, . that a Man 
may be as Covetous of Getting, what he 
tends to Squander away, avif he were to 
hoard- it up. The Contempt. of: Poverty 
in Others, and the Fear of it in-our Selves. 
Unmerciful Oppreſſions, and Mercenary 
iſtrates, are: the Common "Grievances 

of -a Licentious Government - '/The- Baths, 
and'the Theatres, are-Crowded, when the 
Temples, and:the Schools are Empty ; for 
Meh mind their Pleaſures, more then their 
Manners. All Vices gain upon-us by the 
Promiſe of Reward, Avarice promiſes Mo- 
ney ; Luxury Senſual Satisfat.on 3 Ambi- 
tjon promiſes Preferment, and Power. And 
> Nn 4 it 
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itis no-£xcuſe to ſay, thata/Man is not Ves 
ry Covetous'z'a Little Ambitions,'Choles 
rick, Inconſtant, Luſtful; ' and 'the Like 
He had better have one Great /Vicez thews 
Spice of all+ Little ones... We ſay” 
monly; that'a Fool has-all- ſortsof Vi 
bim ; that is to:ſay, be is- Free from nokwsy 
But thep:do/ not” all Appeat-;:i and che, js 
more Prone to One, ther ito 'agother. Ons 
is given to Avaricez Another to” Lu 

a Third'to Wantonneſsz But” we are not 
yet to: ask the Stoicks, if Achilles be al Gti 
ward, | Ariſtides, Unjuft ;i Fabins, Raſt; 
Mucins,' 'a Traitor 3 Camilba, 4 Deſerts; 
We do not. ſay, that al Vices arevinall:Aden 


as ſoweare in Some - Partigulars. ' ©. 1 
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The Original: of : «f Men; is the Same'yrand 
' Virtue 14 2he only Nobility. | There is a Tews 
dernefs due to Servants." ' ». 
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T 'is/not well done, tobe, fill. mnrans 
ring- againſt Natureyaad: Fortune, as if 

wx were. Their Unkindneſs that makes/You 
Inconſiderable,when it 1s orily by your Ow 
Weakneſs that you make'your-Sctf ſo; For 
it is Virtneg not Pedegree, that renders'!4 
Man either Valuable; or Happy- Philoſos 
phy does not either Reje&;' or Chaſe: any 
Man for his Quality. : Soprates was no:#4 
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rricias ; Cleamhes, but” an Under Gardener , 
Neither did Plato Dignify Philoſophy by 
his Birth, 'but by | his-Goodneſs: All 'theſe 
Worthy Men are; our Progenirors; if we 
will but:do'bur ſelves the Honor to become 
their Diſciples. +1 The Originatof -all MWan- 
kind was the\Same4Jand; it is'only a'Chear 
Conſcience; that -makes- any Man' Noble 
For, That-: derives even  from- Heaven! it 

lf. It is the ſaying: of a' Grebt Man, That 

if-we could'trace-our 'Deſcents;*we ſhould 

find all Slaves to come from'Princes, and 

all Princes from Shves. '- But Fortune has 

turn'd all thibgs Fopſy-Turvy; ina long- 

Story of Revolutions. It is moſt Certain, 

that our Beginning had : nothing Before it ; 

and our Anceſtors were ſome” of them 

Splendid, . others $ordid, as it: happen'd. 

We have loſt the Memorials of 'our Extra- 

Rtion, and in truth, it matters not whence 
we Came, but. whither we Go. ' Nor is 
it any mote to. our! Honor, the Glory of 
our Predeceſſors,: then it is to their Shame, 
the Wickedneſs of their | Poſterity. We 
are all' of us compos'd of the Same Ele- 
ments; - why\iſhoultd we then valtie 'our 
ſelves upon our Nobility of: Blood; as if we 
were not all of vs Equal, if we conld bar re- 
cover "our -'Evidetice? , But, when' we can 
carry it n9 farther, the Herautab provides us 
ſome Hero 'to: ſupply the Phaces of an 111n- 
ſtrious - Originalz7* and” there's the Riſe of 
Arms; andr: Families. Fora ' Man to ſpend 
his Life in purſuic of a Title, that ſerves 
$.1% ? only 
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only when he dies, to furniſh-out an Epy« 
raph, is below a' Wiſe Man's Buſineſs. - "4 

It pleaſes me Exceedingly, to underſtand 
by all that come out of your Quarters, that 
you demean- your ſelf humanely, and teny 
derly towards your Servants. Itjs the Party 
ofa Wiſe;'and of a Good Man to: deal 
with his Inferior, as he 'would- haverhis 
Superior deal-with him: For: Servants art 
not : only/. Men, but a kind of Humble 
Friends ; and Fortune has no more Power 
over Then, then over their Maſters : And. 
he that duly: conſiders, haw many Servants 
have come to. be Maſters, and: how 
Maſters to be Servants,:will lay no great 
Streſs of Argument, either: upon the One 
or upon the Other: Some uſe their Ser« 
vants worſe then Beaſts, in Slaviſh Atten« 
dances, betwixt their Drink, and their 
Luſts : Some are brought up only to Carve; 
others toSeafon ; and all to ſerve; the 
Turns of Pdmp, and Luxury. Is it not 2 
Barbarous Cuſtom, to; make it - almoſt Ca» 
' Pital, for a-Servant only to Cough, Sneext; 
Sigh, or but wag his Lips, while he:ivin 
waiting z . and,; to keep him! the whole 
Night, Mute; and Faſting ? Yet ( it cones 
to paſs, ' that they that dare not : ſpealt 
Before their Maſters, will not'forbear tal» 
king Of them; and thoſe, on: the | othey 
ſide, that were atlow?d a Modeſt Freedom 
of Speech in their Maſters'Entertainments, 
were moſt obſtinately ſilent.up6n' the Tore 
ture, rather then they would hetray chem. 
| - But 
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But we live as \ifa Servant were not made 
of che ſame-Materials with his Maſter, or 
to Breath the' fame Air, or (to -Live, and 
Die, under the fame - Conditions,” It 'is 
worthy of -Obſervation, that the moſt 'I1m< 
perious Maſters over their own Servants 
are, at the' fame time, the moſt Abje& 
Slaves to the Servants of other Maſters. -1 
will not diſtinguiſh a Servant by his Office, 
but by his-Magners : The One is the work 
of Fortune, the other of Virtue. But, we 
look only -to his Quality, and not to' his 
Meric. : Why "ſhould not a-brave Aﬀion 
rather Dignify the Condition of a Servant, 
then the Condition of a Servant Leſſen a 
Brave Action? I would not value-a Man 
for his Cloaths,- or Degree, any more then 
I would do a"Horſe for- his Trappings. 
What if the be a Servanr'? ſhew'me any Mari 
that is not ſoz to his Luſts, his Avarice, 
his Ambition, his Palate, - to his Qnean z 
nay, to other Mens Servants; and we are 
all of us Servants to Fear : Inſolent we are, 
many of us, at Home ; Servile, and Deſpi- 
ſed Abroad 3 and none are more Liable to 
be trampled upon, then thoſe that have 
gotten a habit of Giving Aﬀronts, by Suf- 
fering thems*+What matters ic how many 
Maſters we have, when "tis but one Slave- 
ry? And -whoſovever Conterins Thar, is 
perfetly Free, let his Maſters be never fo 
Many. That:Min is only Free, not whom 
Fortune has'v'Lizzle Power'gyer, but ove? 
whom/ſhe has -NNore at a#; 'W hich State of 
== 'Liberty 
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Liberty -is an. Ineſtimable Good, when we! 
deſire Nothing, that- is : either Superflyous,; 
or:Vitious. © iT hey, are Aﬀey that dreomde 
for Burthen;, and not the Noblet :{ort-of 
Horſes, la the Civil -Wars, batwixt Caſury 
and Pompey, the Queſtion, awas-tdt,, who: 
ſhould be Slaves, or. Free,: but who ſhould. 
be Maſter. Ambition is the, ſame thing in' 
Private that it i$.4n Poblick ;;and the Du» 
ties are efieQually / the: ſame, _ betwixt the' 
Maſtes of -a Kingdom, and the Maſter of z. 
Family. As 1 would -treat ſome Servants 
kindly, Becauſe they. are Worthy ; and Qs 
thers, to make them ſo ; ſo on- the Other: 

I would have at Servant to Reverence 
his Maſter ;,and rather to. Love: him, theg 
Fear him. Some there are, that think this 
too little for.a-Maſter, though it is all that 
we pay even. to God bimſelf... The Body 


' of a Servant may oj ye ye ſold; "= 


his Mind is Free. 
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We-are Tuſter to Men, then 1» God, of Li 
and Deathy of Good, and" Evil 


T.i is Without Diſpute, clint the Loſs of 2 
Friend: is. 6ne of the greateſt Trials .of 
Humane Frailtyz and no lan as {o much 
exalted above the ſenſe of that-:Calamity; 
as Rot to be alfeQed with'/it. - ma 2 
| 5 an 
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Man | bears" it Bravely, they-cry, he ha'#s 
Senſe of | Piety, or Good Natare "in bim 5 if he 
ſink under- it, they call him Effeminate : fo 
that he lies both ways under: a” Reproche. 
And what's the Ground of the Trouble, 
I beſeech : you, but that 'be might have Liv'd 
Longer, in -teſpett of his years, and, in ef- 
fed, that he ought to have done ſo, in regard 
of his Vſefidneſs to the World? 1 cannot 
but wonder to ſee, Men that are really Juſt, 
and Temperate in all their Dealings with 
Men, and in Buſineſs, ſo exceedingly to 
forget themſelves in this Point. But we 
have in Excuſe of this Error, the Failings 
of the whole World with us for Compa- 
ny. For 'even thoſe that are the m 
ſcrupulouſly Conſcientions toward Men, 
are yet Unthankful, and Injurious to Pro- 
vidence. 

It is not'the Number of Days that makes 

a Life Long, but the full Employment of 
them, upon the main End, and: Purpoſe of 
Life; which is, the Perfeting of the Mind, 
in making a Man the Abſolate Maſter of 
Himſelf. -I reckon the matter of Ape a- 
mong External things, the main point'is 
to Live, 'and Die, with Honour. Every 
Man that lives, is upon the way,and muſt 
go through with his Journey, without ſtop- 
ing, tifl he comes at 'the End : And where- 
ſoever it ends, if it ends well, it is a Perfett 
Life. There is an Invincible Fate, that 
attends all Mortals; and, one Generation 
is condemn*d to tread upon the Heels of 
another 
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another. Take away from Life, the Pow 
er of Death, and tis a flavery.*' As Cali, 
gula was paſſing upon the way, an Old man 
that was a Priſoner, and with a Beard 
down to his Girdle, made it his requeſt 
to Ceſar, that he might be put to Deathi 
Why, ſays Ceſar to. him, are you . not dead 
already ? So that you ſee Some Delire it, 
as well as others. Fear it: And why .not? 
When it is one of the Duties of Life, to 
Die. And it is one of the Comforts of it 
too : For the Living are under the Power 
of Fortune, but ſhe has no Dominion at 
all over the Dead. How can Life be Plea- 
ſant to any Man, that is not-prepar'd to 
part with it ? Or what Loſs can be caſier 
to us, then that which can never be Miſyf dy 
er Deſir'd again ? I was brought by a Des 
fluxion into a hopeleſs Conſumption ; and 
I had it many times in my Thought to De- 
liver my ſelf from a Miſerable Life, by # 
Violent Death. But the Tenderneſs I had 
for an Aged, and Indulgent Father, held 
my hand ; for, thought I to my ſelf, it will 
be very hard for my Father to be without 
me, thongh I could moſt willingly part 


with my ſelf. In the Caſe of a Particular. 


Diſeaſe, a Phyſitian may propound a R& 
medy ; but the only Remedy for all Diſea- 
ſes, is the Contempt of Death. ( Though 
F know too, that it is the buſineſs of a Long 

Life, to Learn that Leſſon. ) 
Oh! The Happinefs of diſtinguiſhing 
Good from Evil, in the Works © — 
nCce : 
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dence! But, in ſtead of: raiſing © or 
Thoughts to the Contemplation ''of Di- 
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vine Matters, and enquiring into the Ori- * 


ginal, the State, and che Appointed Iſſue 
of Created Nature; weare diggingrof the 
Earth, and ſerving of our Avarice z Neg- 
letting all the good things that ' are fo 
frankly offer'd ns. How great a Folly and 
Madneſs is it, for Men that are Dying,and 
in the hands of Death already, to extend 
their Hopes, and to carry their Ambition, 
and Defires to the Grave Unſarisfy'd ? 
For, whoſoever is tainted with thoſe Hy- 
dropick Appetirtes, can never have enough, 
either of Money, or Power. It is a Remar- 
kable thing, that among thoſe that place 
their Happineſs in Senſe, they are the moſt 
miſerable that ſeem to be Happieſt. The 
Riches of Nature are the moſt precious 
Treaſures. What has any Man to deſire 
more, then to keep himſelf from Cold, 
Hungar, and Thirſt? It is not the Quan- 
tity, but the Opinion, that Governs in 
this Caſe ; That - wa never be Little, which 
is Enongh: Nor does Man accompt that 
tobe = which is bes Lids The Benefits 
of Fortune are ſo far Comfortable to us, as 
we enjoy them without loſing the Poſſeſſion 
of our ſelves. Let us purge onr Minds , 
and follow Nature ; we ſhall otherwiſe be 
ſill either Fearing, or Craving, and Slaves 
to Accidents. Not that there is any Plea- 
ſure in Poverty ; but it is a great Felicity 
for a Man to bring his Mind to _ 
[f 
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ted even in That State, which Fortune 
ſelf cannot make worſe. Methinks-owf 
Quarrels with Ambition,” and Profitable 
Employments, are ſomewhat like thoſe we 
have with our Miſtreſfesz we do not Hate 
them, but Wrangle with them. In a word; 
betwixt thoſe things which are Sought; and 
Coveted, and yet. Complain'd of ; and 
thoſe things which we have Loſt, and pre 
tend that we cannot live without, our Mif: 
fortunes are purely Voluntary : and we'ate 
Servants, not ſo much by Neceſlity, 
Choice. No Man can be Happy, that: 
not Free, and - Fearleſs: And no Manas 
be ſo, but he, that by Philoſophy has 

the better: of Fortune. In what Place ſoe- 
ver we are; we ſhall find our ſelves beſt 
with the Miſeries .of Humane Nature; 
Some, Without us ; that either _—_ 
us, Deceive ns, or Force us : Others, With 
in us; that eat up our very Hearts, inthe 
Middle of Solitude. And it is not yetzas 
we imagine, that Fortune has Long Arms; 
She meddles with no body, that does not 
firſt lay hold upon Her. We ſhould keeps 
Diſtance therefore, and withdraw into 
Knowledge of Nature, and of our Selye; 
We Underſtand the Original of thingsz 
the Order of the World, the Circulation 
of the Seaſons, the Courſes of the Stars 
and that the whole Frame of the Univaſt 
( only the Earth excepted ) is but a Perpe« 
tual Motion. We know the Cauſes of Day, 
and Night; of Light, and of Dering 
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bat it is at a diſtance : Let us dire& our 
Thoughts then to that Place, where we 


ſhall ſee all nearer -Hand. And, it is not . 


This hope neither, that makes a Witſe 
Man Reſolute at the Point of Death, be- 
tauſe Death lies in his way . to Heaven ; 
For, the Sonl of a Wiſe Man is there be- 
fore-hand : Nay, if there were nothing af- 
ter 'death;, to be either Expected, or 
Fear'd; he would yet leave this World 
with as great a Mind, though he were to 
paſs into. a State of Annihilation. He 
that reckons-every hour his Laſt; a Day, 
er an Age, isall one to him. Fate is do- 
ing our Work while we Sleep; Death 
ſteals upon us Inſenſibly; and the more 
Inſenfibly, becauſe it paſſes under the name 
of Life. From Childhood we grow up, with- 
out perceiving it, to Old Age; and this 
Encreaſe of our Life, duly conſider'd, is a 
Diminution of it. We take Death to be 
Before us; but it is behind us ; and has 
already ſwallow'd up all that is paſt. 
Wherefore, make uſe of the Preſent; and 
truſt nothing to the Morrow ; for Delay is 
juſt fo much time loſt. We catch hold of 


Hopes, and Flatteries, of a little lon- 


ger Life 3 as Drowning Men do upon 


Thorns, ' or Straws, that either Hurt us, 


or Deceive ns. You will ask, perhaps, 
what 1 do my Self, that Preach at this 
Rate. Truly I do like fome ill Husbands, 
that ſpend their Eſtates, and yet keep 
their Accompts: I run ont; but yet k 
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can tell which way it goes. And I have 
the Fate of I]l Husbands too, another 
way ; for every Body Pities me, and 
no Body Helps me. The Soul is never 
in the Right place, ſo long as it fears 
to quit the Body. Why ſhould a Man 
trouble himſelf to extend Life , whi 
at Beſt, is a kind of Paniſhment ; 
at Longeſt, amounts to very little more, 
then Nothing ? He is Ungrateful, thay 
takes the Period of Pleaſure for an Injus 
ry ; and he is Fooliſh, that knows ng 
Good but the Preſent. Nay there arg 
ſome Courſes of Life, which a Man ou 
toquit, though with Life it ſelf ; As 
Trade of Killing Others, in ſtead of Lear» 
ning to Die Himſelf. Life it ſelf, 
neither Good, nor Evil; but only 4 
Place for Good, and Evil. It is a kind of 
Trage-Comedy. Let it be well Aded 
and no matter whether it be Long, a 
ſhort, Weare apt to be miſled by the 
Appearances of things; and when they 
come to us, recommended in Good Terms, 
and by Great Example, they will impoſe 
many times upon very Wiſe Men. The 
Mind is never Right; but when it is at 
peace with in it ſelf, and Independant up» 
on any thing from Abroad. The Soul 
is in Heaven, even While it is in the 
Fleſh; If it be purg'd of Natural Cor- 
ruptions, and taken up with Divine 
Thoughts: And, whether any body ſees 
us, or takes notice of us, it matters not. 

virtue 
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Yertue will of it ſelf break forth .though 
never ſo much Pains be taken to ſuppreſs it. 
And it is all one, whether it be known or 
no: But After Ages however will do us 
Right, when we are Dead, and Inſenſi- 
ble of the Veneration they allow us. He 
that is wiſe, will compure the Conditions 
of Homanity ; and contra@& the Subje&t 
both of his Joys, and Fears. And it is 
time well ſpent, ſo to Abate. of the One 
that he may likewiſe Diminiſh the Other. 
By this PraQtice he will come to under- 
ſand, how ſhort, how uncertain, and how 
fife, many of thoſe things are, which we 
are wont to Fear. When I ſee a Splendid 
Houſe, or z glittering Train, I look up- 
on it, as I do upon Courts, which are 
only the Schools of Avarice, and Ambi- 
tion z and they are at beſt but a Pomp, 
which is more for Shew, then Poſſeſſion. 
beſide that, Great Goods are ſeldom 
Long-liv*d ; and that is the Faireſt Fe- 
licity, which is of the ſhorteſt Growth. 
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EPIS-I, XX. 
Of True Courage. 


r" Ortitude is ( properly ) The Contempt of al 
prog Sore ard to Reaſon ; th 

ir be commonly, and promiſciouſly 
alſo, for, a Contempt of all Hazards, even 
Without, or Againſt Reaſon : Which is 
ther a Daring, and a Brutal Fierceneſs, then 
an Honourable Courage. A Brave man fears 
Nothing more then the Weakneſs of being 
affeted with Popular Glory. His Eyes ar 
not Dazled either with Gold, or Steel ; he 
tramples upon all the Terrors, and Glories 
of Fortune ; he Tooks upon himſelf as a Q- 
tizen, and Soldier of the World, and,in 
deſpite of all Accidents, and Oppoſitions, 
he maintains his Station. He does not ofl- 
ly Suffer, but Court the moſt Perilous Oc- 
caſions of Virtue, and thoſe Adventure 
which are moſt Terrible to Others : for he 
values himſelf upon Experiment; and bs 
more Ambitious of being reputed 

then Happy. Adcixs loſt his hand with 
more Honour then be could have Preſerv'd 
it: He wasa greater Conqueror Without 
it, then he conld have been with it: For 
with the very Stump of it, he overcame 
two Kings. Targquin and Porfenna. th 
follow'd Corrs into Baniſhment ; fhe ſtays, 
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and ſhe returned with him too; and ſoon 
after, ſhe Loſt him, without ſo much as 
ſhedding a Tear : a Great Inſtance of her 
Courage, in his Baniſhment, and of her 
Prudence, in his Death. This ( ſays Epi 
curious ) is the Laſt, and the Bleſſed*ſt day 
of my Life ; when he was ready to expire 
in an Extreme torment of the Stone. Ir is 
never ſaid of rhe 300 Fabis, that they were 
Overcome, but that they were Slawr; Nor 
of Regulus, that he was Yangquiſh'd by the 
Carthagenians, but that he was Taken. The 
Spartans prohibited all Exerciſes where the 
Victory was declared by the Voice,and Sub- 
miſſion of him that was worſted. When 
Pheton begged of Phebus the Government 
of the Chariot of the Sun for one day,the 
Poet makes him ſo far from being diſcou- 
rag'd by his Father's telling him of the 
Danger of the Undertaking, and how he 
himſelfhad much ado to his Seat for 
Fear, when he look'd down from the Meri- 
dian, that it prov'd a Spur to his Impor- 
tunity. That's the thing (' ſays Phaeton ) that 
I would be at ;, to ſtand Firm in That diffi- 
calty, where Pheebus himſelf Trembles. Se- 
curity is the Caution of Narrow Minds. 
But, as Fire tries Gold, fo does Difficulty, 
and Hazard try Virtuons Men. Not bur 
that he may beas Valiant that Watches up- 
on the Tower, as he that fights ypon his 
Knees; only the one has had the Good For- 
tune of an Occaſion for the Proof of his Re- 
folution. As ſome Creatures are Cruel 
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Others Crafty, and ſome Timorons ; { 
Man is endy'd with a Glorious, and an Ex- 
cellent Spirit, that Prompts him, not fo 
much to regard a Safe Life, as an Honeſt, 
omen 3 als, 8 made him the Maſter of this 
Lower World ; and he reckons it his Duty 
to Sacrifice his own Particular to the Ad- 
vantage of the Whole. And yet there is4 
vaſt difference, even in the ſame AQtion 
done by a Brave Perſon, and by a Stupid: 
as the Neath of Cato was Honourable ; bur 
that of Brutus was Shameful. Nor is it 
Death it ſelf that we recommend for Glo- 
rious; but it is a Glorious thing to Die ay 
we Ovght. Neither is it Poverty, Baniſh- 
ment, or Pain, that wecommend 3 but the 
Man that behaves himſelf Bravely under 
thoſe Aflitions. How were the Gladia- 
tors Contemn'd, that call'd for Quarter? 
And tioſe on the other ſide Favour'd, that 
Deſpis'd it. Many a Man Saves his Life, 
by not fearing to Loſe it; and, Many a 
Man Loſes his Life, for being over-Solici- 
tous to Save it. We are many times afraid 
of Dying by One thing ; and wecome to 
Die by Another. As for Example; we are 
Threatned by an Enemy, and we Die by a 
Pleurifie, The Fear of Death enlarges all 
other things that we Fear. To bear it with 
Conſtancy we ſhould Compute, that whe- 
ther our Lives be long, or ſhort, it comes 
all to a Point ; Some Hours we loſe : what 
if they were Days, Months, Years ? What 
matters itif I never Arrive at that whchl 
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muſt certainly Part with when [I have it. 
Life is but one Point of Flying Time; and 
that which is to Come, is no more Mine, 
then that which is Paſt. And, we have this 
for our Comfort too, that whoſcever now 
Fears Death, will, ſome time or other come 
to wiſh it. If Death be Troubleſome, or 
Terrible; the fault is in Vs, and not in 
Death it ſelf. It is as great a Madneſs for 
a Man to fear that which he is not to Feel, 
as that which he is not to Suffer. The Dif- 
ference lies in the Manner of Dying, and 
not in the Iſne of Death it ſelf. *Tis a 
more Inglorious Death to be Smother'd 
with Perfumes, then to be torn to pieces 
with Pincers. Provided my ming be not 
Sick, I ſhall nor much heed my Body. Iam 
Prepar'd for my laſt Hour, without tor- 
menting my ſelf when it will come. It is 
betwixt the Stoicks and other Philoſophers, as 
betwixt Men, and Women. They are Both, 
Equally Neceſlary for Society ; only the 
one is Born for Government, and the other 
for Subje&tion. Other Sets deal with their 
Diſciples, as Plauſible Phyſitians do with 
their Patients; They Flacter, and Humour 
them ; whereas the Stoicks go a Bolder way 
to work, and conſider rather their Profir, 
then their Pleaſure. 
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Ts never to late to Learn. The Advantages 
Of a Privat Life; and the Slavery of 4 
Publick. The Ends of Puniſhment. 


E T no Man preſume to adviſe Others 
L that has not firſt given Good - Counſel 
to himſelf. And he may, Then, pretend 
to help his Neighbour. It is, in ſhort, as 
hard a matter to give Good Counſel, as to 
Take it : Let it however be agree*d,betwixt 
the Two Parties, that the one deſigns to 
Confer a Benefit, and the Other, to Re- 
ceive it. Some People Scorn to by Tang 
Others are aſham'd of it, as they would be 
of going to Schoa] when they are Old: 
But, it is never too late to Learn, what it 
is always Neceſſary to Know; And, it is 
no Shame to Learn, ſo long as we are Igno=. 
rant ; that is to ſay, fo long as we Live; 
When any thing is amiſs in our Bodies, or 
Eſtates, we have Recourſe preſently to the 
Phyſitian, or the Lawyer, for Help: And 
why not to the Philoſopher in the Diſorders 
of our Mind ? No Man Lives, but he that 
applies himſelf to Wiſdom; for he takes 
into his own Life the Supplement of all 
Paſt Ages. *Tis a Fair Step toward Hap- 
pineſs, and Virtue, to Delight in the Con» 
vcrſurion of Good, an of Wiſe Men ; And 
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where that cannot be had, the next Point 
is to keep no Company at all. Solitude 
affords Buſineſs enough ; and the Enter+ 
tainment is Comfortable and Eafie. Where- 
as Publick Offices are Vexatious,and Reſt- 
leſs. There's a- great Difference betwixt a 
Life of Leiſure, and of Lazineſs. When Peo- 
ple will Expreſs their Envy of a Man in 
a Happy Condition ; they'll ſay, He ves 
at bis Eaſe. When,in trath,the Man is Dead; 
Alive. There isa Long Life, and there is 
a Long Death: The Former, when we en- 
joy the Benefits of a Right Mind; and the 
Other, when the Senſes are Extinguiſh'd; 
and the Body Dead before-hand. He that 
makes me the Maſter of my Owa Time, and 
places me in a State of Freedom, lays a 
great Obligation upon me. As a Merchant, 
that has a Conſiderable Fortune Abroad, is 
more ſenſible of the Bleſſing of a fair Wind 
and a Safe Paſſage, then he that has only 
Ballaſt, or ſome Courſe Commodity in the 
Veſſel : So that Man that employs his Pri- 
vacy' upon Thoughts Divine, and: Precious, 
is more ſenſible of the Comfort of that Free- 
dom, then he that bends his Meditations an 
1 way. Fqr, he confiders all the Benefirs 
of his Exemption from Common Duties, 
he enjoys bimſelf with infinite Delight; and 
makes his Gratitude Anſwerable to his 
Obligarions. - He is the beſt of Subjects, 
and the - Happieſt of Men ; and he lives to 
Nature, and to himſelf. Moſt Men are to 
Themſelves, the worſk Cowpany: they can 
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keep. If they be Good, Quiet, and Tem- 
perate, they are as Good Alone, asin Com- 
pany : Bur, if otherwiſe, let them converſe 
with Others, and avoid themſelves : But, 
he that has made himſelf good Company, 
cannever betoo much alone. Many a Ship 
is loſt in the Harbour, but more in the Oce-" 
an 3 as many an Honeſt Man is Condemn'J, 
but more Guilty. This however, is Cer- 
tain. He that Cannot ſecure himſelf in 
Privacy, ſhall be munch more expos'd in 
Publick. That which the World calls Fe- 
licity, is Greedy, it Self, and expos'd to the 
Greedineſs of Others. Proſperity, like a 
Fair Gale upon a ſtrong Currant, carries a 
Man, in a Triee, out of the very ſight of 
Peace, and Quiet; and If it be not Tem- 
per'd, and Regulated, it is ſo far from Ea- 
ling us, that it proves an Oppreſlion to ns. 
A buſie, and a Fortunate Man in the World, 
calls many Men his Friends, that are at 
moſt but his Gueſts. And, if People flock 
to it, "cis but as they do to a Fountain, 
which they both exhauſt, and trouble. 
What greater Slavery can there be, then 
that of Princes in this very reſpe&, that 
they are Chain'd to their Poſt z and can- 
not make themſelves leſs : All their Words, 
and Attions are deſcanted upon, and made 
Publick Diſcourſe ; and there are many 
things allowable to a Private Man, that are 
not fit for a Governour. 1 can walk Alone, 
where 1 pleaſe : without a Sword, without 
Fear, and without Company : whereas 4 
| Prince 
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Prince muſt be Arm'd in Peace, and cannot 
with Dignity, quit his Guards. - Fortune 
has him in Cuſtody. a Train beſets him 
wherever he gocs; and there's no making 
of an Eſcape. He is little better then nail*d 
to his Place, and it is the Perfe&ion of 
his Miſery, that he cannot go leſs. He 
can no. more Conceal himſelf,then the $ 
in the Firmamgnt z; whereas his Subjects 
may Go, and Come, change Habits, and 
Humour, without being taken notice of. 
Servitude is the Fate of Palaces, the Splen- 
dor of a Crown draws all Mens Eyes upon it. 
When Ceſar ſpeaks, the whole World hears 
his Voice, and tfrembles at his Diſpleaſure; 
and where it falls, it ſhakes whatſoever is. 
near it. His. Lips are the Oracles of the 
People 3 and Government is the Ciment 
that binds them together. But ſtill he that 
is Maſter of Many, is the Servant yet of 
More. The Power, "tis true, of all things, 
belongs to the Prince ; but the Propriety 
to Particular Perſons. And the ſame thing 
may be both Yours, and Mine in Several 
Reſpets. We cannot ſay that a Son, or a 
Servant has Nothing, becauſe a Maſter, or 
a Father may take it away if he will ; or 
that he cannot Give Willingly, becauſe 
they may hinder it; whether he will or no. 
This is Power, aud true Dominion, not to 
Rule, and Command, when we may do it if we 
pleaſe. The Strength of a Prince is in the 
Love of his People; For there is nothing 
ſo great, but it muſt it ſelf periſh, when it 
| : 1 is 
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is become the Common Safety that it ſhould 
be ſo. Tyrants are hated, becauſe thi 
are' Fear'd : and becauſe they are 
they will be Fear'd. They are render'd 
Odious to Poſterity ; and they had better 
never have been born, then to ſtand upon 
Record for the Plagues of Mankind. Mi 
ſerable is that People, where there very 
Keepers are their Executioners. And, it 
is not an Armed Tyranny neither, but the 
Unarm'd Vices of Avarice, and Envy,that 
we ought to be moſt afraid of. Some will 
not endure to have their Vices touch'd, but 
will ſhrink and ſtruggle under the Opers- 
tion, as if they were under the hand of a 
Surgeon. But, this ſhall not hinder me 
from Lancing and Probing, becauſe of the 
Cries, and Groans of the Patient. Every 
Man ſhould have a Aonitor at his Elbow, 
to keep him from Avarice, by ſhewing him 
how Rich a Man may be with a Little: 
From Ambition, by repreſenting the DiF 
quiets and Hazards that accompany Great- 
neſs; which makes him as great a Burthen 
to Others, as he is to Himſelf. Wheni 
comes to That once; Fear, Anxiety, and 
Wearineſs, makes ns Philoſophers. A Sick- 
ly Fortune produces wholſome Counſels ; 
and we reap this Fruit from our Adverſary, 
that it brings us at laſt to Wiſdom. 
Now though Clemency in a Prince be 
ſo neceſſary, and ſo Profitable a Virtne 3 
and Cruelty ſo dangerous an Exceſs; it is 
yet the Office ofa Governour, as of the oo 
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ſter of an Hoſpital, to keep Sick, and Mad 
Men in Order. And, in Caſesof Extre- 
mity, the very Member is to be cut off with 
the Ulcer, All Puniſhment is either for 
Amendment, or for Example, or that O- 
thers may live more Secure. What is the 
End of Deſtroying thoſe Poiſonous, and 
Dangerous Creatures, which are never to 
be reclaim*d, but to prevent Miſchief ? And 
yet there may beas much Hazard in doing 
too much, as too Little. A Particular 
Mutineer may be puniſhed ; but when the 
whole Army is in a Revolt, there muſt be 
a General Pardon. The Multitude of Offen- 
ders, is there Security, and Protection : 
For there's no Quarrelling with a Publick 
Vice, where the Cuſtom of Offending takes 
away the Shame of it; and it is not Pru- 
dent neither, by many Pnnithments to 
ſhew a City, that the Wicked are ſo much 
the Major Part : Beſide that it is as great a 
Diſhonor for a Prince to have many Execu- 
tions, as for a Phyſician to have many Fu- 
nerals. Shall a Father Diſinherit a Son for 
the firſt Offence? Let him firſt Admoniſh, 
Then Threaten, and afterward Puniſthim. 
So long as there is Hope, we ſhould apply 
gentle Remedies. But, ſome Nations are 
latratable, and neither Willing to Serve, 
nor Fit to Command ; and ſome Perſons 
are Incorrigible too. 
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The Two Bleſſings of Life are, a Sound Body ; 
and a Quiet Mind. The Extravagante of 
the Roman Luxury. The Moderation, ahd 
Simplicity of Former Times. 


Picurius makes the Two Bleſſings of 
E Life, to be a Sound Body, and a Que 
Mind : Which is only a Compendious Res 
duction of Humane Felicity to a ſtate bf 
Health and of Virtue. The way to'be 
Happy isto make Vice not only Odio 
but Ridiculous; and every Man to mind 
own Buſineſs": for he that Torments hims 
ſelf for other Peoples Misfortunes, ſhall n& 
ver be at Reſt. A Virtuous Life muſt 
all ofa Peice ; and not advance by Starts 
and Intervals; and then-to go on where'} 
Left; for this is loſing of Ground. 'We 
are to preſs, and perſevere, for the- mail 


difficulties are yet to come. If I diſconti- 


nue my Courſe, when ſhall I come to pro» 
nounce theſe words ? 1 am 4 Conqueror? 
Not a Conqueror of Barbarous Enemies, 
and Salvage Nations; bnt I have ſabdu 

Avarice, Ambition, and thoſe Luſts, that 
have ſubjected even the greateſt of Conque- 


rors. Who was a greater then Alex 5 


that extended his Empire from Thracia, to 
the Utmoſt bounds of the Eaſt ? But yet he 
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Burnt Perſopolis at the requeſt of a Proſfticute, 
to gratify his Zuſ#. He overcame Darins 
and flew many Thouſands of the Perſians ; 
but yet he Murther'd Cai/thenes. And that 
ſingle Blot has Tarniſh'd the Glory of all 
his Victories. All the wiſhes of Mortals, 
and all the Benefits which we can either 
Give or Receive, areof very little Con- 
ducement to a Happy Life. Thoſe things 
which the Common People gape after, are 
Tranſitory and Vain. Whereas Happineſs 
- is Permanent; nor is it to be Eſtimated by 
Number, Meaſure, or Parts : For it is Full, 
and Perfe&. I do not ſpeak, as if I my ſelf 
were arriv*d at. that Bleſſed State of Repoſe: 
But it is ſomething yet to be on the Mendin 
hand. It is with me, as with a Man that's 
Creeping our of a. Diſeaſe ; be Feels yet 
ſome Grudgings of it, he is every Foot Ex- 
amining of bis Pulſe ; and ſuſpets every 
Touch of Heat to be a Relick of his Fever. 
Juſt at that Rate, am I jealous of -my ſelf. 
The beſt Remedy that I know in this Caſe; 
is to go on with Confidence, and not to 
be miſled by the Errors of other People. Is 
is with our Mamers, as withonr: Healths ; 
tis a Degree of Virtue, the Abatement of 
Vice, as it is a Degree of Health, the A- 
batement of a Fit. 

Some Place their Happineſs in Wealth ; 
Some in the Liberty of the Body ; and O- 
thers in the Pleaſures of the Senſe, and Pa- 
late. But, What are Metals, Taſtes, Sounds, 
or Colours, to the Mind of a Reaſonable 
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Creature ? He that ſets his Heart upon R& 
ches, the very Fear of Poverty will be grie. 
vous to him. He that's Ambitious, ſhall 
be gall'd with Envy at any Man that gets 
before him : For, in that Caſe, he that is 
not Firſt, is Laſt. I do not ſpeak againſt 
Riches neithet : For if they hurt'a Man, *tig 
his own Folly. They may be indeed the 
Caufe of Mitfchief; as they are a Temptas 
tion to thoſe that do it. Inſtead of Cow 
rage, they may Inſpire us with Arrogance; 
and, Inſtead of Greatneſs of Mind, with 
Inſolence; which is in truth but the Coun. 
terfeit of Magnanimity. What is it to be 
a Priſoner, and in Chains ? it is no more 
then that Condition to which many Prizices 
have been Reduc'd ; and out of which, Mx 
ny Men have been Advanc'd to the Autho- 
rity of Princes. *Tis not to ſay; / havwwr- 
Maſter ;, In time you may have one. Might 
not Hecuba, Creſut, and the Mother of D«- 
rixs have ſaid as much? and where's the 
Happineſs of Luxury either ; when a Man 
divides his Life betwixt the Kitchin,' and 
the Stews ; betwixt an Anxious Conſcience, 
and a Nauſeons Stomach ? Caligula, who 
was born to ſhew the World wharc Miſchiet 
might be done by a Concarrence of Great 
Wickedneſs, and a great Fortune ; Spent 
near 10000 0, Sterling upon a Supper. The 
Works, and Inventions of it are Prodigt- 
ous, not only in the Counterfeiting of Na- 
ture, put evenin Surpaſſiug it. The Rs 
Mans had their Brooks even in __- 
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lors; and found their Dianers under their 
Tables. - The Ault was reckond ſtale, 
unleſs it dy*d in the Hand of the Gueſt: 
And they had their Glaſſes to put them 
into, that they might the better obſerveall 
the Changes and Motions of them in” the 
Laſt Agony betwixt Life and, Death. So 
that they fed their Eyes,before their Bodies. 
Look how it Reddens ſays one, there's no Ver« 
milion it, nai png 
and that ſame ightneſs upon the Head 
df it. tbew bot at's Laſt Gaſp : See how 
Pale be turns, and all of « Colour. Theſe 
ge would not have given themſelves 
half this trouble with a Dying Friend; 
Nay, they would leave a Father or a Brq- 
ther, at bis Laſt Hour, to Entertain them- 
felves 'with the Barbarous Spectacle of an 
expiring Fiſh. And that which enhances 
the Eſteem of every thing, is the Price of 
it : Infomuch, that Water it ſelf, which 
ought to be Gratuitous, is expos'd to Sale, 
in theirConſervatories of Ice, and Snow. 
Nay, we are troubled that we cannot buy 
Breath; Light z and that we have the Air it 
ſelf Gratisz as if our Conditions were Evil, 
becauſe Nature has left ſomething to us in 
Common. But Luxury contrives ways to ſe 
2 Price upon the moſt Neceſſary,and Com- 
municable Benefits in Nature : even thoſe 
Benefits,which are Free to Birds,and Beaſts, 
as well as to men; and ſerve Indifterently 
for the uſe of the moſt Sluggiſh Creatures. 
But, how comes it that te; 
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is not cold enough to Serve us, unleſs ithy 
bound up into Ice ? So long as the Stomach 
is Sound, Nature diſcharges her RunQiong 
without Trouble : | But, 'when the: Blogd 
comes to be enflam'd with'Exceſs of Wine 
or Meats,Simple Water is not Cold enough 
to Allay that Heat; and we are forcU:t 
make uſe of 'Remedies, which Remedia 
themſelves are Vices. We heap Suppen 
upon Dinners, and Dinners upon Su 
without Intermiſſion. Good God ! How 
eaſie 1s it to quencha Sound, and an Hong 
Thirſt? But, when the Palat is grown 
Callous, we taſt nothing z and that which 
we take for Thirſt, is only the Rageiofy 
Fever. Hyppocrates deliver'd it as an& 
phoriſm, that Women were never Bald, "wr 
Gonty , but in one Singular Caſe. Wome 
have not alter'd their Nature ſince, 
they have Chang'd the Courſe of thelr 
Lives ; for, by taking the Liberties _ 
they partake as well of their Diſeaſes, 
their Wickedneſs. They fit up as mud, 
Drink as much ; nay, in their very Ap 
tites they are Maſculine too ; 
loſt the Advantages of cheir Sex,. by tha 
Vices. a, 
Our Anceſters, when they were Free, 
liv'deither in Caves, or in Arbours : Bat 
Slavery came in with Gildings, and 'with 
Marble. I would have him that comes indo 
my Houſe, take more Notice of the 
then of the Furniture. The Golden 
was before Architecture: Arts came” 
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kith Luxury, and we do not hear of any 
Philoſopher that was either a Lock-ſmich, 
or a Painter- Who was the Wiſer Man, 
think you ? he that invented a Saw, or the 
Other ; who, upon ſeeing a Boy drink Wa- 
ter out of the Hollow of his Hand Brake 
his Pitcher : with this Check to himſelf ; 
What 4 Fool am I to tronble my ſelf with Su- 
perfluities ? Carving is one Man's Trade : 
Cooking is another's + Only he is more mi- 
ſerable that teaches it for Pleaſure, then he 
that learns it for Neceſſity. It was Luxury 
not Philoſophy, that Invented Fiſh-Pools, 
as well as Palaces: Where, in caſe of Foul 
weather at Sea; they might have Fiſhes, to 
fupply their -Gluttony in Harbour: We 
do not only Pamper our Luſts, but Prbyoke 
them: As if we were to Learn the very Art 
of Volaptuouſneſs. What was it but Ava- 
rice, that Originally brake the Union of 
Society 3 and Prov'd the cauſe of Poverty, 
even to thoſe that were the moſt Wealthy ? 
Every Man polſleſs'd Al, till the World 
came to appropriate poſſeſſions to them- 
ſelves. In the Firſt Age, Nature was both 
iLaw,and a Guide; and thebeft Govern'd ; 
Which was but according to Nature too. 
The largeſt and the ſtrongeſt Bull leads the 
Herd z the Goodlieſt Elephant; and, a- 
mong Men too, in the Bleſſed times of In- 
nocence, the Beſt was Uppermoſt. They 
thoſe Governours for their Manners: who 
neither Aced any Violence, nor Suffer 
iny, They Protetted the Weak againſt 
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the Mighty ; and Perſwaded, or Diſſwaded; 
as they ſaw Occaſion. Their Prudence pro- 
vided for their People ; Their Courage kept 
them ſafe from Dangers ; their 

both Supply*d, and Adorn'd their Subjedts, 
It was a Duty, then, to Command, not x 
Government. No Man, in thoſe Days, had 
either a Mind to do an Injury, or a Cauſe 
for't. He that Commanded Well, wa 
Well Obey'd : And, the worſt Menace the 
Governours covld then make to the Diſobe» 
dient, was, to Forſake them. But, with 
the Corruption of Times, Tyranny 

in, and the World began to have Need of 
Laws ; and thoſe Laws were made by Wiſe 
Mea too ,as Solon, and Lycurgus, who Learn'd 
their Trade in the School of Pythagorns. 
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Man is Compounded cf Soul, and Body : And 
has Naturally a Civil War within Himſelf. 
The Difference betwixt a Life of Virtue, 
and a Life of Pleaſure. 


þ hw is not ſo Diſproportionate 4 
Mixture in any Creature, as that is in 
Man, of Soul, and Body. There is latent» 
perance, joyn'd with Divinity ; Folly, with 
Severity ; Sloth, with AQivity z and Un- 
cleanneſs with Purity. But, a Good Sword 
ts never the worſe for an Ill Scabbard. We 

are 
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are mov*'d more by Imaginary Fears, then 
Truths ; for Truth has a Certainty, and 
Foundation ; bur, in the other, we are ex- 
pos'd to the Licence, and ConjeQure of a 
Diſtrated Mind, and our Enemies, are not 
more Imperious, then our Pleaſures. We 
ſet our Hearts upon tranſitory things; as 
if they Themſelves were Everlaſting ; or 
We, on theother ſide, to Poſſeſs them for 
Ever. Why do we not rather advance onr 
Thoughts to things that are Eternal, and 
contemplate the Heavenly Original of all 
Beings ! Why do we not, by the Divinity 
of Reaſon, triumph over the weakneſſes of 
Fleſh, and Blood ? It is by Providence that 
the World is preſerv'd; and not from any 
Virtue in the Matter of it; for the World 
is as Mortal as we are; only the Almighty 
Wiſdom carries it ſaſe through all the Mo- 
tions of Corruption. And ſo by Prudence, 
Humane Life it ſelf may be prolong'd , if 
we will but ſtint our ſelves in thoſe Plea- 
ſures that bring the greater part of us un- 
timely ta our End. Our Paſlions are no- 
thing elſe bat Certain Diſallowable Motions 
of the Mind ; Sudden,and Eager ; which, by 
Frequency, and NegleQ, turn to a Diſeaſe 
as a DiſtiBlation brings us firſt to a Cough, 
and then to a Phtifick. We are carry'd 
Up to the Heavens, and Down again into 
the Deep, by Turns; fo long as we are go- 
vern'd by our Aﬀedtions, and not by Vir+ 
tue. Paſſion, and Reaſon, are a kind of 
Civil War within ts; and as the one, or 
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the other has Dominion, we are either Gaad; 
or Bad. $o that it ſhould be our Care, thaf 
the worſt Mixture may not prevail. And 
they are link'd, like the Chain of Cauſes, 
and Effe&ts, one to another. Betwixt vio« 
lent Paſſions, and a FluQtuation, or Wam- 
bling of the Mind,there is ſuch a Difterence, 
as betwixt the Agitation of a Storm, 
the Nauſeous Sickneſs of a Calm. And they 
have all of them their Symptoms too, as 
well as our Bodily Diſtempers ; They that 
are troubled with the Falling-Sickneſs 
know when the Fit is a Coming, by the Cold 
of the Extreme parts ; the Dazling of the 
Eye; the failing of the Memory ; the Trem- 
bling of the Nerves, and the Giddineſs of 
the Head. So that every Man knows his 
own Diſeaſe, and ſhould provide gone 
Anger, Lave, Sadneſs, Fear, may be 
in the Countenance ; and ſo may the Virtues 
too. Fortitude makes the Eye Vigorous ; 
Prudence makes it Intent ; Reverence ſhews 
it ſelf in Modeſty ; Joy, in' Serenity ; and 
Truth in Openneſs, and Simplicity. There 
are Sown the Seeds ofDivine Things in Mor- 
tal Bodies. If the Mind be well Cultivated, 
the Fruit anſwers the Original 3 and, if not, 
all rhns into Weeds. 'We are all of us Sick 
of Cyrable Diſeaſes: and it coſts us more 
to be: Miſerable, then would make ns per- 
fetly Happy. Conſider the Peaceable'State 
of Clermency,and the Turbulence of Anger 3 
the Softneſs, and Quiet of Modeſty,and the 
Reſtleſnefs of Luſt, How Cheap, and eaſic 
oy #4 \Þ ( fo F T% 4 : © 
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to us isthe ſervice of Virtue, and how Dear 
we pay for our Vices? The Sovereign Good 
of Man, is a Mind that Subjeats all things 
to it ſelf 3 and is it ſelf ſybje& to nothing : 
His Pleaſures are Modeſt, Severe, and Re- 
ſerv'd, and rather the Sawce, or the Diver- 
fion of Life, then the Eugertainment of it. 
It may be ſome Queſtion, -whether ſuch a 
Man goes to Heaven, or Heaven comes to 
Him: For-a Good Man is Influenc'd, by 
God himſelf ;' and has a kind of Divinity 
within him. What if one Good Man Lives 
in Pleaſure, and Plenty, and another in 
Want, and Miſery ? "is no Virtue, to con» 
tema Superfluities, but Neceſlities : And 
they are both of them Equally Good, though 
under ſeveral Circumſtances, and in Diffe- 
rent Stations. Cato ( the Cenſor ) wag'd 
War with the Manners of Rome ;, Scipio, 
with the Exemies. Nay, bating the very 
Conſcience of Virtue, Who is there, that 
upon Sober Thoughts, would not be an 
Honeſt Man, even for the Reputation of it ? 
Virtue you ſhall find in the Temple, in the 
Field, or upon the Walls,cover*d with Duſt, 
and Blood, in the Defence of the Publick. 
Pleaſures you ſhall find ſneaking in the 
Stews, Sweating-Houſes, Powder*d, and 
Painted, &c. Not that pleaſures are whol- 
ly to be Diſclaim'd, but to be uſed with Mo- 
deration, and to be made Subſervient to 
Virtue. Good Manners always pleaſe us ; 
but Wickedneſs is Reſtleſs, and perpetually 
Changing z not for the Better, but for Va- 
| PP 4 riety 
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riety. We are torn to pieces betwixg 
Hopes, and Fears ; by which Means, Pros 
vidence ( which is the greateſt Bleſling of 
Heaven ) is turn'd into a Michief. Wild 
Beaſts, when they ſee their Dangers, fly 
from them: and when they ' have ſcap\{ 
them, they are Quiet ; but wretched Man 
is equally tormented, both 'with things 
paſ and to Come; for the Memory brings 

ck the Anxiety « of our Paſt Fears, and our 
Fore-ſight Anticipates the Future :' Where 
as the Preſent makes no Man Miſerable. 
If we Fear all things that are Poſſible, we live 
without any Bounds to our Miſeries. 
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We Abuſe God's Bleſſings, and turn *_ 
into Miſchiefs. Meditations wpon 
Horrors of Earthquakes, and Clfuain 
againſt them. Death is the ſame rin 
which way ſoever it comes : Only we 
_ — by Accidents that we are not ad 


Tie is nething ſo Profitable, but it 
' be Perverted to our *Injury. 
Without * Uſe of the Wizds, how ſhould 
we do for Commerce ? Beſide that, they 
keep the Air Sweer, and Healthful; and 
bring ſeaſonable Rains vpon the Earth. It 
vas never the latene « of Providence, 1 


\ * they 
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they ſhould be Employ'd for War, and De- 
vaſtation ; and yet that's a great Part of 
the Uſe we make of them; purſuing one 
Hazard through another. We our 
ſelves to Tempeſts, and to Death, without 
ſo much as the Hope of a chre. And 
all this might be Born too, it we only ran 
theſe Riſques in order to peace ; but when 
we have ſcap'd ſo many Rocks, and Flats, 
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Thunder, and Storms, What's the Fruit of | 


all our Labour, and Terrour't It is only 
War; and to Burn, and Ravage, as if the 
Earth were not large enough for the Scene 
of our Deſtra&ion. Whereas we might 
live, and die at Eaſe if we had a mind to't ; 
and draw out our Lives in Security. Why 
do we preſs our own Dangers then, and 
Provoke our Fates? What do we look for ? 
Only Death z which is to be found every 
where. It will find us in our Beds, in our 
Chambers : But, whereſoever it finds us, 
let it find us Innocent. What a Madneſs is 
it to purſue Miſchiefs ; to fall foul upon 
thoſe we do not know ;' to be Angry with- 
out a Cauſe ; to Over-run whatſoever is in 
our way ; and, like Beaſts, to kill'what we 
have rio Quarrel to? Nay, worſe then 
Beaſts; we run great Hazards, only to 
bring us to greater. We force our way to 
Gold, without any regard, either to God, 
or Man. ' Bat, in all this, without any Cauſe 
of Complaint, we abuſe' the | Benefits' of 
God, and turn them all into Miſchiefs. 
We dig for Gold; we leave the Light, and 
yf | Henkel ths Abandon 
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Abandon the Courſes of a better Nature; 
We-Deſcend, where we find a New Poſi- 
tion of things ; Hideous Caves, Hollow; 
and Hanging Rocks ; Horrid Rivers ;'& 
Deep, and Perpetual Darkneſs, and not 
without the Apprehenſfions even of Hell it 
ſelf. How Little now, and how Inconfi- 
derable are thoſe Things that Men venture 
for, with the price of their Lives ? But to 
paſs from thoſe Hazards, that we maya 
void, to others which we cannot. As in 
the Caſe of Earthquakes. 

In what Condition can any Man be Safe ; 
when the World it ſelf is ſhaken ; and, the 
only thing that paſles for fixed, and Un- 
movable in the Univerſe, Trembles, and 
Deceives us ? Whither ſhall we fly for {+ 
curity, if whereſoever we are, The Danger 
be ſtill under our Feet. Upon the Crack» 
ing of a Houſe, every Man takes himſelf 
to his heels; and leaves all to ſave himſelf. 
But, What Retreat is there, where that 
which ſhould Support us, Fails us ; When 
the Foundation, not only of Cities, but e- 
ven of the World it ſelf, Opens, and Wa» 
yers? What Help, or what Comfort 
where Fear it ſelf can never carry us off 
An Enemy may be Kept at a Diſtance with 
a Wall : A Caſtle may puta ſtop to an Ar» 
my ; a Port may Prote& us from the Fury 
of a Tempeſt; Fire it ſelf does not-follow 
him that runs away from't: A Vault may 
defend us againſt Thunder ; and we may 
quir the Place in a Peſtilence : there is ſomg 

| | Remedy 
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Remedy in all theſe Evils. Or however, no 
Man ever knew a Whole Nation deſtroy 'd 
with Lightening. A Plague may Unpeople a 
Town, but it will not Carry it away, There 
is no Evil of ſuch an Extent, ſo Inevitable, 
ſo Greedy, and ſo Publickly Calamitoys, as 
an Earthquake. For, it does not only De- 
vour Houſes, Families, or Single Towns, 
but Ruins Whole Countries, ard Nations : 
Either Over-turning, or Swallowing them 
up, without ſo much as leaving any Foot- 
ſtep, or Mark of what they were, Some 

People have a greater Horror for this 

Death, then for any Other : To be taken 

away alive, out of the Number of the Living , 

as if all Mortals, by what Means ſoever, 

were not to come to the ſame End. Nature 

has Eminently-this Juſtice, that when we 
are all dead, we are all Alike. And, 'tis 

not a Pin Matter, whether I be Cruſh'd to 

peices by onggStong;or by a whole Moun- 

tain z whether I periſh by the Fall of a 
Houſe, or under the Burthen of the whole 
Earth; whether I be. ſwallow'd up alone, 

or, with a Thouſand more for Company. 
What does it Signifie to me, the Noiſe, and 
the Diſcourſe that is made about my Death; 
when Death is every where, and in all Ca- 
ſes, the ſame? We ſhould therefore Arm 
our ſelves againſt that blow, that can nei- 
ther be Avoided, nor Foreſeen, And, it 
is not the Forſwearing of thoſe Places, that 
we find Infeſted with Earthquakes.,thar will 
do our Buſineſs; for there is no Place thar 
ht ' ' can 
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can Be warranted againft them. What if 
the Earth be not yet mov'd ? It is ſtill Mo- - 
yable; for the whole Body of it lies under 
the Same Law, and expos'd to Danger 
only ſome part at One time, and ſome at 
Another. As it is in great Cities, where 
all the Houſes are ſubje& to Ruin, though 
they do not all Fall Together : So in the 
Body of the Earth 3 now this Part Falls, 
and then That. Tyre was formerly Subje& 
to Earthquakes; In 4fas Twelve Cities 
were ſwallow*dup ina Night ; Achaia, and 
Macedonia have had their Turns, and now 
Campagzia. The Fate goes Round ; and 
Strikes at laſt where it has a great whilg 
paſſed by. It falls out eftener, *tis true, in 
ſome Places, then in Others : But, no Place 
is totally Free, and Exempt. And, it is not 
only Men, but Cities, Coaſts,nay the Shores, 
and the very Sea it ſelf, that ſuffers under 
the Dominion of Fate. Ang yet we art 
ſo vain, as to Promiſe our ſelves ſome ſort 
of Aſſurance in the Goods of Fortune : Ne- 
ver conſidering, that the very Ground we 
ſtand upon is unſtable. And, it is not the 
Frailty of this or that Place, but the Qna- 
lity of every Spot of it ; For, nat one Inch 
of it is ſo compatted, as not to admit many 
cauſes of its Revolution ; And, though the 
Bulk of the Earth remain Eatire, the Parts 
of it may yet be broken. 

There is not any thing, which can pro- 
miſe to it ſelf a Laſting quiet. And it is 
no ſmall Comfort to us, the Certainty of 

our 
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- onr Fate : for, it is a Folly to Fear where 
there is a Remedy. He that troubles him- 
ſelf ſooner then he needs, grieves moreal> 
ſo then is Neceſſary : for the ſame weak- 
neſs that makes him Anticipate his Miſery, 
makes him Enlarge it too. The Wiſe for- 
tify themſelves .by Reaſon, and Fools by 
Deſpair. That ſaying which was apply'd 
to a Conquer'd Party under Fire, and 
Sword, might have been ſpoken to all 
Mankind. That Man is in ſome . Senſe, out 
of Danger, that is out of Hope. He that 
would Fear nothing, ſhould Conſider, that 
if he'fears Any thing, he muſt fear Every 
thing. Our very Meat, and Drink, Sleep- 
ing and Waking, without. Meaſure, are 
Hurtful to ns. Our. Bodies are Nice and 
Weak; anda Small Matter does their 
Work. That Man has too high an Opini- 
on of himſelf, that is only afraid of Thun- 
der, and of Earthquakes. If he were Con- 
ſcious of his own Infirmities, he would as 
much fear the being Choak'd with his own 
Phlegm. What do we ſee in our Selves, 
that Heaven, and Earth ſhould joyn in a 
Diſtemper to Procure -our Diſſolution ; 
when the Ripping of a Hang nayle is ſuf- 
cient to Diſpatch ns? We are Afraid of 
Inundations from the Sea, when a Glafs 
of Wine, if it goes the wrong way, is E- 
nongh to Suffocate us. It is a great Com- 
fort in Death, the very Mortality it ſelf. 
We creep under Ground for fear of Thun- 
der, we dread the ſudden Concuſſions = 
| 
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the Earth, and the Rages of the Sea, when 
yet we carry Death in our Own Veins 
and it is at hand in all Places, and. at all 
Times. There is nothing fo little, bat it is 
of Force enongh to bring us to our Laſt 
End. Nay, ſo far ſhould we be from Dread- 
ing an Eminent Fate, more then a Vulgar, 
that on the Contrary, fince Die we muſt; 
we ſhould rather rejoyce in the Breathing 
of our Laſt, under a more Glorious Cirs 
cumſtance. What if the Ground ſtand ſtill 
within its bounds, and without any Vie» 
lence ? I ſhall have it over me at Laſt 
and *tis all one to me, whether I be laid uns 
der That, or That lay it ſelf over met 
But it is a Terrible thing for the Earth 
gape, and ſwallow a Man up into « Profound 
"ye: And what then? Is Death any E## 
ſier Above Ground ? what cauſe have I'ef 
Complaint, if Nature will do me the ho- 
nour to cover me with a Part of her Self?! 
Since we muſt Fall, there is a Dignity in 
the very Manner of it, when the World # 
ſelf is Shock'd for Company. Not Fas 
would wiſh for a Publick Calamity ; butir 
is ſome Satisfattion in my Death, that 1 
ſee thee World alſo to be Mortal. 

Neither are we to take theſe Extraordi- 
nary Revolutions for Divine Jadgmentsz 
as if ſuch Motions of the Heavens, and of 
the Earth, were the Denouncings of the 
Wrath of the Almighty : Bat they have 
their Ordinate, and their Natural Cauſes : 
Such as, in Proportion, we have in our 
own 
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Violence, they Suffer it. -\But yet for want 
of knowing the Cauſes of things, they arc 
Dreadful to us; and the riore ſo, becauſe 
they happen but ſeldom. B«t awby are we 


Uſd t0? Becauſe: we look upon Nature 
with our Eyes, not with. our Reaſon: Ra- 
ther computing what ſhe; Uſually Does, 
then what ſhe 1s able 'to:do;;: And we are 
Puniſh'd for this Negligence, | by: taking 
thoſe things to which we are not Wonted, 
to be New, and Prodigious. The Eclipſes 
of the Sun, and Moon, Blazing Stars, and 
Meteors, while we. admire them, we Fear 
them; and ſince we Fear them, becauſe we 
do not Underſtand them, it is-worth our 
while to Study them, that we may .nolon- 
-ger Fear them. "Why ſhould fear a Man, 
a Beaſt, an Arrow, or a Lance, when 1am 
expos'd to the Encounter of Greater Dan- 
gers? ' We are: aſſaulted 'by the (Nobler 
rts of Nature 'it. felf ; By the Heavens, 
y the Seas, and the: Land. -Our Buſineſs 
is therefore to Defy Death,” whether Ex- 
'traordinary, or : Common: » No: matter-for 
the Menaces. of it; may asit Asks :no 
more of us then iAge'it felt. will take from 
us; and every petty »Accident-that befals 
.ns. He that Contemns. Death, what: does 
he Care for either Fire, or Water: ;/ ithe ve- 
ry Diſſolation of the Univerſe ?:or:if the 
Earth ſhould open under himg:and ſhew 
him all the' Secrets of the Infernal: Pit, _ 
woul 


own Bodies z and while they ſeem to at a 


more Afraid of that which we are not 
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would look down withont Trouble. 1s 
the Place that we are all of us to'go 

there are no Earthquakes, or Thunder» 
Claps 3 no Tempeſtuous Seas ; Neither 
War, nor Peſtilence, Js it 4 ſmall Mat 
ter ? Why do we fear it then? Is it « Great 
Matter ? Let it rather once fall upon us,\.thet 
always hang over us. Why ſhould 1 dread 
my Own End, when I know that anEg 
I muſt have, and that all Created things ate 
Limmited ? q 


A 


E P I S T. XXIV, 


A Diſcourſe of God's Providence, in mit 
Misfortunes of Good Men i*n t& 

- World, and in the Proſperity of the With 
ed. | 
7 


OUare troubled, F perceive that 

your Servant is run away from you; 
bat I do not hear yet that you are 
Robb'd, or —_— or Poyſor'd of 
tray'd, or Accus'd. by him: So that you 
have ſcap'd well; in Compariſon with your 
Fellows. And, Why ſhonld you complain 
then ; eſpecially under the ProteQtion of fo 
graciousa Providence as ſuffers no Man 0 
be miſerable, but by his own Fault ! Noris 
this a Subje&t worthy of a Wiſe Man's Con- 
fideration. Adverſity indeed is a: terrible 
thing in Sound, and Opinion 3 and _ 
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i. Sorhe Men ate Babiſh'd,' ad Strip'd of 


their 'Eftates'; Ochiers + ' are Pdor, in 
Plenty ;,C which Is the ſeſt ſort, of Bey- 
| are'v 'by t 


Sinks that breaks ;h t like / ppe 
even in thehigheſt ears rides » 
like a Thander-Clap,thiat frighrs * 
ate nearit: There is but, One as 
tek choſe ther Ms EI Tod EE: 
t , as 2s thoſe 
that Do. As hap. iſcharge of a Piece 
only with Powder ; © *Tis not the Stroke; 
but the Crack, that His the Birds,” Ad- 
verſity, PII grant you, is not a thing't £0 be 
wiſh'd ; no mote, then War ; but, if it be 
my Lot to be Toth with the Stone, Broketl 
pon the Wheel, 6r to receive Wound 
a + Maims Te ſhall be my ugg chew tmaf 
bear my Fortune as becomes a 
an Honeſt Man. We do'not Peay Mey yoo 
_ s bu for Pence not for War, but 


d Connie in all the Ex- 
nh — — war, if it pens. ' Afi- 
Qions, are but the Exerciſe (- Virwe; and 


4n Honeſt Man is ont of Element, when 
he is Idle, It muſt be e, and Ph- 
fience, that Perfetts it.' Do we not fee 
how one Wreſtler provokes another ? &nd 
if he find him not to be his Match, be will 
call for ſonte Body to help him, that may 
Put hi td all his 


It is a Corfinivn A t apalnſf (8 
Fuſtice of Providence, qo. oe of RE- 


ward; and 4s the ts 
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God Men in this World, and 
of the ' Wicked: But, 1 ic to 
vindicate the Cauſe. he: Gods, . 
are many things. that, we call Rel 
turn'very often ito. the Adya 

that ſuffer them ;, wa 


x; cit 
ro” thoſe that bear th willi 
: that ry them rs their. L972 of 
nder them: Laſtly, they came by 
Divine patent S. "and to thoſe that 
are Good Men, evenfor that very Reaſon 
becauſe they are Good.,, Nor is thete-any 
6 more Ordinary, then for that which 
'd as a Calamity, to prove the Founs 
dation of our Happineſs. How: many, are 
there in the World that enjoy. all things ta 
their Own Wiſh, whom God never though 
worthy of a Trial ?. If it might be ima» 
gin'd, that .the Abnighty ſhould take: of his 
t from the... Care . of his 'Whole 
Work, "What more; Glorious, SpeQacle. 
could he refle& Wo then a. Yap. Man 
Struggling with rs Dy 
ing Uprig Unmo 

under the Shock of a. Publick Ruin 

the whole World ( ſays he ) fall into one. 
and let Czar encompaſs me with: bis 108 
by Land, bis Shipping at Sea, and, his Guards, 
at the Gates ;, Cato wil yet cut. out, bis way y 
and with That Weayon that was\ untainted, 
even in the Civil War, give bimſelf that Li- 
berty, which Fate deny'd 16 bis Country." Set 
« ha 
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Denver thy Joi 
$eiees a work thei, ard 
preg, ,Þ! tow 


the Other, by a Generous Concurrence, of 
LE Fate ; or C; 


Exdapl, Ba = 
fs fe 
Joy rene Fre Hpran fitemplate Im- 
mortality 3 S_ _ took Foy $ Book, and 
his Sword together ; atid, in Cold Thoughts 
'4 him elf ? Let this ſuffice of Ce- 
th, whoſe Virtue Providence made uſe of to 
pe mil he A Wl of LIE TY: al 
Comrig t in, and ſought for a 
Octdilons of Hhzatd:; fog bh 
ths er he 


culties of the' Paſſage, 
one Part of the Glory; and thangh one 
Man may ſcape without Wounds, yet he is 
ſtill 'more Reverend, and Rematkable, that 
1 off Fiero, Thie Malice of Great 
Lek: Tay, and. yet he 

wet ſitions of Pompey, Ce- 
ſar, and Tei . One? it troubleſome to. be 
Repul9d?, Yatinius was  prefer?d_ before 
him. . Proſperity ſhews a Man but one part 
of Humane bs tare No Body knows what 
ſich a 'Man is. good for ; Neither in truth 
does he underſtand bimſelf, for want of 
Experi inicat. Teniporal Happineſs is for 
weak, and Vulgar Minds, but, the ſubda- 
ing of Pablick Terrors is a Work that is 
reſerv'd for more Generous Spirits. Cala- 
mity is the Touch-ſtone of a Brave Mind, 
Qq 2 that 
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that reſolves to Live and Die Free, and 
Maſter of it ſelf. The Combatant brings 
no Mettle into the Field, that was never 
Batter'd : He that has loſt Blood, and yet 
keeps his Stomach : he that has been under 
his Enemy, and worſted, and yet comes on 
apain, and gathers heart from his Misfor« 
tunes; That's the Man of Hope, and Cou- 
rage. 

But, Is it not a very Unjuſt, and a Ri». 
gorous Fate, that good Men ſhould be, 
Poor, and Friendleſs? All this -is no more 
then the Natural Work of Matter, | 
Form. Mean Souls are meanly Principled 2. 
But, there goes more .to the making up of 
a Brave Man, that is to work gut his way 
through difficulties and Storms. -We are. 
condemn*d to Terrible Encounters ; - and. 
becauſe we cannot, according to the Courſe 
of Nature, Avoid them, . we have Faculties: 
given us, that will Enable us to Bear them :. 
Or at the worſt, to have a Retreat ; .If we 
will not fight, we may fly. So that nothi 
is made more Eaſy to us, then that whi 
is moſt Neceſſary to us, to Die. No Man 
is keſt in the World againſt his Will. But 
Adverſity is the better for us all; for, it is 
Gods Mercy, to ſhew the World their Er- 
rors, and that the things they Fear, and 
Covet, are neither Good, nor Evil; bei 
the Common and promiſcuous Lot both 
Good Men, and Bad. If they were Good 
only the Geod ſhould enjoy them: Andi 
Bad, only the Wicked ſhould ſuffer them. 
One 
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One Man'is \taken away in a Scuffle for a 
Weach, and another in the Defence of his 
Country ; and we find Silver, and Gold, 
both in a Temple, and in the Stews. 
Now toſhew you, that the Virtue which 


1 affect is not ſo Imaginary, and Extrava- 


gant, as it'is taken to be, 1 will allow a 
Wiſe Man to Tremble, to tora Pale ; nay, 
and to Groan too : And *to ſuffer all the 
AﬀeStions- of his Bodily Senſe, provided 
that he keep his Mind Firm, and Free from 
ſabmiſſion to his Body ;z and that he do nox 
Lo_ of his Conſtancy, ( which js, in it 
ſelf, ſo great a Virtne, that there is ſome 
Authority, even . a Aanirwriign Error. ) 
If the may t'by Exerciſe, to 
the of ws i 
How much more eafily then the Mind 
be Fortify'd againſt the Aſſaults of Fortune; 
and though- perhaps thrown dawn, and 
Trod-upon,' yet Recover it ſelf? The'Bo- 
dy muſt have Meat and Drink, much Labor, 
and- Pratice ; whereas the Food," and the 
Buſineſs of the Mind is within it felf;, and 
Virtue is maintain'd withonr' either Toil, 
or Charge. If you fay, That many Pro- 
feſſors of Wiſdom are 'w pon b 


Menaces, and Miſchiefs, theſe, let me tell 
you, are but Proficients,/andJ'not as yet ar-. 


riv*'d at the State of Wiſdom: They are 
not ſtrong enough to prattice what they 


know: Iris with our Difp6ſitions, as with 


our Cloths: They will take ſome Colours 
at One Dipping : But others muſt be'ſtcep'd 
TI GE: 7 Qq 3 7 
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over and over þefore they will Imbihe 
them. . And { for Diſciplines, they muſt 
Soke, and lie long before they take the 
TinQure. No can receive an Injury, 
and not be mov'd at. it : But'yet he may 
keep himſelf Free from Perturbations ; and 
ſo far from being troubled at them that he 
may make uſe of them for the-Experiment, 
and Trial of his'Virtue z keeping himſelf 
ſtill Moderate, Placid, Chearful, and Safe 
in a Profound quiet z and Fixed in his Sta- 
tion.” But if a Wiſe Man cannot be Poor ; 
How comes it that he is many times without ti- 
ther Meat, Drink, Cloths, or Lodging ? 
If only Fools are ad, How comes it then, 
thas Wiſe Men have, their Alienations of 
Mind, and talk 45 Idly in a Fever 4 other 
People ? ?Tis one; thing, the Receiving of 
an [njury, and another thing, the Concei- 
ving ofan Indignation for it : It is the Body 
in this Caſe.-that ſuffers, ( which is the 
Fools part ) but,nat, the Mind. | That Man 
is never the. worſe Pilot that by foul wea- 
ther is arc beſde his Buſineſs. When a 
Ship ſprings a, Leak, we do not preſently 
gun either wack .the Mariners or with 

8 Veſſel. . Byt, ſome to the Pymp, others 
iato the H51d, to keep. the Ship above. Wa- 
ter. _ And if. we. .cangot abſolutely Maſter 
it, we, mult ſtill-work on ;, For-it-is-thens 
great Hojgh ga02'd, if Ne wo oy keep it at 
a ſtay... Some;men;are< ſtrangely, Tranſpor- 
ted at the MRlenee of the Porter that refu- 
ſs to let them into 4 Great Man's Houle 
; , 1 : i ey 
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They forget that the door of a Priſon is 
more ſtritly guarded then that of a Palace. 
He that has Buſineſs wuſt pay for his Paſ- 
ſage, and- Sweeten-hiny, as he would do a 
Churliſh Cur with a Sop. That which is 
to be 'Sold,"is to be bonght-: He's a weik 
Man, that rates himſelf according to the 
Civility of a Slave. Let him have a Reve- 
rence for himſelf, and then no matter who 
deſpiſes him. What'if he ſhould break his 
Staff, of cauſe his Maſter to furn him away, 
or to corre& him ? wo en gn * 

ſes an Equality ;, and ' when he 
ow: the bilter of him, admits, that there 
Wa one - What if he ſhould receive a 
Blow ?*Cats ( the greateſt Man of his Ape ) 
did ' riot! only Forgive'it, but Forget it. 

"Tis not to ſay, That'This, Or That is 
Tolerable to'a Wife Man, 'or Intolerable; If 
We do "not totally ' ſubdue Fortune, Fortune 
Overcomes Us. It is the Foundation bf 
Heppy Life, for a' Mitt to depend” upor 
himfelfz' but an Abfolute' Tranquility © 
Min@; anda Freedom*from Errors,” mu 
be the Biſſineſs of ayother World, 
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A Wiſe aud 4. Grod Man's Proof againſt al 
- Accidenys Of. Fate, - +, +, ; 


-—- 


"HE Book you promis'd me is now 
come to my hand ; and I open'd it 
with. an Intent -to read it over-at Leiſure. 
But, when I was once: jn, I could not lay it 
down again, &jll 1.had gone thorpugh with 
it . At. preſent 1 ſhall only. tell :yoy_ that 
1 am Exceedingly pleas'd with the, Ghojes 
of the Subje& : But 1 am Tranſported with 
the Spirit, and Gentleneſs. of it. You ſhall 
hear fprther from me-vpon a Second Read» 
ing ;,.and you need not fear the hearing of 
the Truth, for your Goodneſs leaves a Man 
no, Place for. flattery. I find you till to . 
be one; and the ſame Man, which is a great 
Matter ; and only Proper to a Wiſe Man: 
for Fools are Varioys -: One While Thrifty, 
and Grave; Another. while : Profuſe, a 
Vain. Happy is the Man that ſets himſelt 
Right at firſt, and continues ſo'toithe End. 
All Fools, we fay, are Mad Men, 'though 
they are not-all of them in Berblem, '' We 
find ſome at the Bar, ſome upon the' Bench; 
and not a few even. inthe Senate it ſelf. 
One Man's. Folly is fad.; 'Another's, 'Wan- 
fon ;'and*a third 'is Bvſie, and Imperti- 
nent. A Wiſe Man carries all his ny 
.. BY in” wind 
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in himſelf : What Fortune Gives, ſhe 


. murat any thing. that comes to: paſs by 
Gods Appointment. -He is not only Re- 
ſolute, but Generous, and Gbod Natur'd ; 
dan down his Life” in a Good 
Cauſe ; and for the Publick Safety, to Sa- 
crifice | his Own-/ Hei dogs not  fo-much 


conſider the Pleaſure: of his Life, as the 
Need that the World has'of bim : And he 
fo rnorſ Nice neither, as to be weary of 

while he may | either ſerve his 


Will, © or his Friends. - Nor is it all, that 
Life is Profitable to Them but, it is 
viſe Delightfyl to. himſelf; and carries 
——_— for, What can be- more 
Comfortable, then to be ſo Dear to Ano- 
ther, as-for that yery Reaſon to become 
Dearer- to Himſelf ?--If- he Loſes a Child, 
| heis Penfivez he is Com to: the 
Sick,” and onty Troubled, 'when. he ſees 
Men wallowing in tay; and ' Vice: 
hrs nn 9-4 the Other ſide, - you ſhall fee 
but Reſtleſneſs ; One Man Hanke- 

ring i YEgnc Wife pAnchher 
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in Pain abdut his Own! /- A Third in Grief 
for a'Repvlſez Another” as. much -out/ *6f 
humour for his _ If he On E- 
ſtate, the ; thing" that was 
only peril netting Or ifie was of his own 
acquiririg,;he Cotnpiites 'the Poſſeſiion,/and 
Loſs'/ and Gays thus to ttimfelf,'1 hall live 
as well - afterward as-T-Uld before. - Our 
Houſes, (- ſays he ) my be Burne //'6t 
- Robb ;:Our Lands taken from usy ' and 

we can'call nothing our Own; that is 'undet 
the Dominion, of Fortune: It is's Fooliſh 
Avarice, that reſtrains all things — 
priety.; And believes nothing to be a Man's 
Own, that's \Phbliek.”- Whereas | a' - WE 
Man judges Nothing ſo ntuch his Own; 'ss 
That wherein Mankind is'aHow'd a ſhare 
It is not with the Bleflings 'of Provident 
as it with a'Dole; every Man*re* 
ceives' ſv much a Head 3"but' ever (Meh 
there has Al; That' which we T 
either|Give, or Receive” 'with the Hand, 
may. be broken into Parts -t but Peace, af 
Freedor'of Mind are-not ' to be Devided. 
He that has - firſt 'caſt off the Empire of 
Forthne, needs not fear that of Great Men, 
for they are but Fortunes Hands 5 nor wits 
any Man ever broker by Adverſity, that 
was not firſt betray*d by Proſperity. - - But 
What ſignifies 'Philoſophy,' youN ſay, if there 
be a'Fare';, If we'be Govern'd by Fortunt,'or 
ſome over-raling Power ? For  Certainties are 
Unchangeable, and there's no Providing” 4+ 
gainſt Uncertaimies. If what 1 (bkll Dogiind 

| | | | Reſolve 
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Reſolve, be already  Dirermin'd, Whay uſe of 
Flalaſophy ? Yes, great Uſe ;: far, ' taking 
all this for granted, Philoſophy laſtruds, 
and Adviſes' us. to obey: God, and to follow 
him Willingly;! to! oppoſe Fortune Reſo- 
lutely, and to Bear: all:Accidents;' 7 
Fate- is. an Irrevocable, and lavincible, 
and-an Unchangeable Decree, a Neceſſity 
of all Things and-AQions, to 
Eternal Appointment. . Like the-Courſe of 
a River, it moves forward, without: Con- 
traditian, or-- Delay, in _ an 1rreſiſtable 
Flux, where one Wave puſhes on another . 
He knows little of God, that Imagines ir 
may- be ControlPd: / There is no Changi 
of: the Purpoſe even of a Wiſe Man:;z For 
he ſees befarehand what will be beſt for the 
Future, How much more Unchangeable 


then is the Almighty, to whom all-Futuri- 


ty 3s always Preſent! To what end thenis it, 
if Fate be Inexorable, to offer up Prayers, and 
Sacrifices, any furt ber, then -to rehieut the 
Sernples, "and the Weakneſſes of Sickly Mind ? 
My- Anſwer is, Firſt, that the Gods: take 
no Delight in the Sacrifices of Beaſts, or 
in the Images of Gold, and Silver, but in-a 
Pious; and Obedient Will. And Second- 
Iy, That , by Prayers, and Sacrifices, Dan- 
gers,. and Afflictions may be ſometimes Re- 
movd; ſometimes Leſſen'd ; other whiles 
Deferr'd ; And all this without any:Offence 
to: the Power, or Neceſlity of, Fate: Thete 
are ſome things' which Providence has lefr 
ſo far in Suſpence, that they ſeem to. be, 
(in 
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(in manner ) Conditional ; in ſuch fort, 
that even Appearing Evils may, npon our 
Prayers, and Supplications, be turn'd into 
Goods. Which is ſo far from being againſt 
Fate, that it is even a Part of Fate it ſelf. 
You will ſay, That either This ſhall come to 
Paſs, or not. If the Former, it will be the ſame 
_—_— do not Pray: And if the Other, i 
will be the ſame thing if we do. To this I muſt 
Reply ; that the Propoſition is Falſe, for 
want of the Middle Exception betwixt the 
One, and the Other. This will be, ( ſay1) 
that is, if there thall any Prayers Interpoſe 
in the Caſe. But then do they Obje& oa the 
Other ſide. That this yery thing alſo is Ne- 
ceſſary: for it is likewiſe d n'd by Fate, 
either that we ſhall pray, or not, What if 
ſhould now grant you, that there is a Fate al- 
ſo even in our very Prayers ? a Determina- 
tion that we ſhall Pray ; and that therefore 
we ſhall Pray ? It is Decreed that a Man ſhall 
be Eloquent : But, upon Condition, that 
he apply himſelf ro Letters. By the ſame 
Fate it is Decreed, that he fhall ſo a 

himſelf, and that therefore he ſhall learn, 
Such a Man ſhall be Rich, if he betake bim- 
ſelf to Navigation: But, the ſame -'Fate 
that promiſes him a great Eſtate, appoints 
alſo that he'ſhall Sail, and therefore he puts 
to Sea. It is the ſame Caſe in Expiations. 
A Man ſhall Avoid Dangers, If he. can, by 
his Prayers, avoid the 'threatenings of Dk 
vine Vengeance. But 'this is Part. of 'his 
Fate alſo, that he ſhall ſo do, and therefore 
is | he 
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Al things 
Matter 


are. Produced out of Canſe; and: 
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i « Match for Partune. mrs; 
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Had yeſterday bot the one Half of it to 
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That, L fell to: writing: -and pitch*d ups 
on a Subje& Difficult- enough, for it re« 
= great Intention z':dut yet 1 wasgres 
yd netto:be Overcotine. Some' of my 
Friends coining in, told me, that I- did My 
and-took me off: So that from Writing] we 
paſs'd irito; Diſcourſe 3' and made you 'the 
Judge 'of- the:! Matter in 'Queſtiony The 
icks; you know; will have all things t6 
be Produc'd ont of Cai/e; and Aſarter. The 
Matters: Dbll, and Paſſive '; Suſceptible bf 
any thing, bur not! Capable of Doing ny! 
thing it\ e1f.\ The Canſe is thit Power. 
Forms the Matter, this or that way, at PIet 
ſare. iSome thing there maſt be, of whit 
every thing is\Made and then there muſt 
be a Workman ors Figs '. 
Art; is /but an Imitation'of Nature; and that 
which 1 Speak :in Generat of the World; 
holds in the- Caſtof every Particuler! Pet- 
ſon. As for Example : The' Matter of # 


-—o—_— 


Workman. The. Formal ; "as that \whith 
is ſtamp'd upon all Operations ; and the 
Final; which is the' Deſign of 'the-whols 
Work; .Now! to: expliin this. The Firſt 
Canſe of the © Statue ( for: the Purpoſe') 8 
the:Copper: 'For it had'never been made, 
if there had not been ſomething to work 

x4 npon 
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0 The Seeond, is the cer, for if 

he had not underſtc nk, never 

Succeeded. The Third Cauſe is Toon 

For | it.conld never Properly baye ;| 
uch a 


Statue of ſuch, or Perſan, j 00 Oe 
had agg been put upon 36+ The 
Cavin in -kpaor ry ie 

had heen made 


mg ty his; or i or 


_ ic 

Religion, if he gel gd the Beſtowing of is 

; [Plajo adds & Filth, which 
belly the 1dew, pr; the-Exemplar, byrwhich 
the Workman draws wp And. be 
makes God. >$9.'be full. aki 4h Figures, 
Uachangeble,:and- fend | Now : up» 
on : the; ITS give vs-your. Opini- 
_ [3 = edt: Spe here are _ 


d, ar to ;few 5 and 
we, —_— _ np [Times 
and: Places. 9 Game; of 
Clean) the n''N Queſtion or —_ 
Ya! and tcl Ts [Y0U-canadk ; And 


Far 
ts Gorckone-cly he hk Place and 
afterward the: We 

. There's magmas; Hurs ia paſing Over, 
thoſe thivgs! Fhich-we axe-neven tha bereae 
for -when-we:know2:and, it js ſo.oxder? 
by Providence, tha; ——— 
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culty in Learning,”' or | Acquiring -thoſt 
things, which may make ts either Happier, 
or Better. Beſide that, whatfoever is Hurt- 
ful to us, we have drawn out of the 'very 
Bowels of the Earth. © SuTL1E 
Every Man knows, without Telling; that 
this Wounderful Fabrick-of the Vniverſe is 
not without a | ; -and that a&Con- 
ſtant Order cannot be the 'Work of Chaacei 
For the Parts would then fall foul one vpoii 
another. The Motions of 'the Stars, and 
their Influences, are AQed by the Comritatid 
of an Eternal Decree. It is by the DiQats 
of an Almighty Power, that the Heavy Bo- 
dy of the Earth hangs'in Balance. Whenet 
comes the Revolution'of the Seaſons, and 
the Flux of Rivers ? The wounderful Virtue 
of the ſmalleſt Seeds ?*('as an Oat to ariſe 
from an Acren.) To fay nothing of thoſe 
things that ſeem to be moſt Irregular, and 
Uncertain z es Clouds, Rain, Thunder, tho 
Eruptions of Fire out of Mountains, Earth- 
uakes, and thoſe T ' Motions in 
Lower' Region of the Air, which have 
their Ordinate Cauſes z and © have thoſe 
things too, which appear” to-us more Ad- 
mirable, becauſe leſs Frequent- As, Scal- 
ding Fountains, and New Iſlands ſtarted 
out of the Sex: Or, What ſhall we ſay of 
the Ebbing and Flowing of the Ocean, the 
Conſtant Times, and Meafures of the Tides, 
according to the Changes of the Moon that 
Inflaences moiſt Bodies? But this needs 
not z For, it is not that we Doubt —_— 
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vidence, but Complain of it. And it were 
a good-Office to Reconcile Mankind to the 
Gods, who are undoubtedly beſt to the Beſt. 
It is againft Nature that Good ſhould hurt 
Good. A Good Man is not only the Friend 
of God, but the very Image, the Diſciple 
and the Imitator of him, and the true Child 
of his Heavenly Father. He is trne to hint- 
ſelf 3 and Acts with Conſtancy, and Reſo- 
lution. Scipio, By a Croſs Wind, - bein 

forc'd into the Power of his Enemies, ca 

himſelf upon the Point of his Sword ;- and, 
as the People were enquiring, what was be- 
come of the Generalz The General ( ſays 
Scipio ) 4s very well, and fo he expir'd. What 
is it. for a Man to Fall, if we conſider the 
End, beyond which no man Can Fall? 
We muſt repair to Wiſdom for Armsagainſt 
Fortune; for it wereunreafonable far her 
to furniſh Arms againſt her Self. A Gallant 
Man is Fortunes Match : His Courage Pro- 
vokes, and Deſpifes thoſe Terrible Appear- 
rances, that would otherwiſe Enſlave us. 
A Wiſe Man is out of the Reach of Fortune, 
but not Free from the Malice of it ; and 
all Attempts. upon him are no more theri 
Xerxes his Arrows ; they may darken the 
Day 3; but they cannot Strike the Sun; 
There is nothing ſo Holy, as to be Privi- 
ledg'd from Sacriledge. But, to Strike, and 
not to Wound, is Anger Loſt; and he is 
Invulnerable that is Struck, and not Hurt: 
His Reſolvtion is try*dz the Waves may daſh 


themſelves upon a Rock, but not Break it ; 


Rr Temples 
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Temples may be profan'd, and Demoliſh'd, 
but the Deity ſtill remains untouch'd. 


Y 
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ons Traditions of the Ancients concerning 
Thunder, and, Lightning 3 with the Ay- 
thor's Contemplations Thereupon. 


—_— is no queſtion, but that Provi- 
dence has given to Mortals the To» 
kens, or Fore-Runners of things to Come z 
and by thoſe means, laid open, in ſome 
meaſure, the Decrees of Fate: Only we take 
Notice of Some things, without giving any 
heed to Others. There is not any 
done, according to the Courſe of Nature, 
which is not either the Cauſe, or the Sign 
of ſomething that follows : So that whe 
ever there is Order, there is place for Pre- 
diction. But there is no judgment to be 
given upon Accidents.. Now, though it 
is a very hard matter to arrive at the Fore» 
Knowledge of things to come, and to pre» 
di& particularly what ſhall hereafter fall 


out, upon a Certain Knowledge of the 


Power and Influences of the Stars : It is 
yet unqueſtionable that they have a Power, 
though we cannot expreſly ſay what it is. 
In the Subje&t of Thunder, there are ſeve- 
ral Opinions, as to the ſignifications of it. 
The Stoicks hold, that becauſe the c—_— 
Bro 
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Broken, therefore the Bolt js ſhot ( according 
to Common Speech) Othres ConjeQure , 
that the Cloud is Broken to that very End, 
that it may diſcharge the Thunder-Bole, 
referring all in ſuch ſort to God, as-if the 
ſignification did not ariſe from the thing 
done, but as the thing it ſelf were done for 
the ſignification ſake : But, whether the 
ſignification goes before, or follows, ir 
comes all-to the ſame Point. There are 
three ſorts of Lightning ; the Firſt is 
pure, and ſybtle, that ir pierces through 
whatſqever it Encounters, The Second 
Shatters, and Breaks every thing to pieces : 
the Other Burns ; either by Blaſting, Con- 
ſuming, Enflaming, or Diſcolonring, and 
the like. Some Lightnings are Monitary ; 
Some are Menacing, and Others they Phan- 
iy to 'be Promiſing. They Allot to Fupicer 
Three Sorts; the Firſt is only Monitory , 
and Gentle, which he caſts of bis own Ac- 
cord ; The Second they make to be an A&t 
of Counſel, as being done by the Yote, and 
Advice of Twelve Gods. This, they ſay; 
does many- times ſome Good, but not with- 
out ſome Miſchief too. As the DeſtruQtion 
of One Man may prove the Caution of anos 
ther. The Third is the Reſult of a Cong- 
ſel of the Superior Dieties from whence 
proceed great Miſchiefs, both Publick, and 
Private. Now, this is a gteat Folly to Irtid- 
gine that Fupiter would wreak his Diſpled- 
ſure upon Pillers, Trees, nay, upon Temples 
themſelves, and yet let the Sacrilegions gd 
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Free: To Strike Sheep, and Conſume Al- 
tars; and all this npon a Conſultation of 
the Gods; as if he wanted either Skill, or 
Juſtice, to Govern his own Aﬀairs by him 
ſelf ;either in ſparing the Guilty, or in 
Deſtroying the Innocent. Now, What 
ſhould be the Miſtery of All This? The 
Wiſdom of our Forefathers found it nece{- 
fary to keep Wicked People in Awe, by the 
Apprehenſion of a Superior Power 3 And 
to Fright them into their Good Behaviour, 
by the Fear of an Armed, and an Avenging 
Juſtice over their Heads. But, how comes 
it, that the Lightning which comes from 
Fupiter himſelf, ſhonld be ſaid to be harm- 
leſs; and that which he caſts upon Conn- 
ſel, and Advice, to be ſo Dangerous, and 
Mortal ? The Moral of it is this, That all 
Kings ſhould after J«piter's Example, do 
all Good by themſelves, And when Seve- 
rity is Neceſſary, permit that 'to be done 
by Others : Belide that, as Crimes are Un- 
equal, ſo alſo ſhould be the Puniſhments. 
Neither did they believe That Frpiter to be 
the Thunderer, whoſe Image was worſhip 
in the Capital, and in other Places; but in- 
tended it of the Maker, and Governor of the 
Univerſe, by what Name ſoever we ſhall 
call him. Now, in truth, J«piter does not 
Immediately caſt the Lightning himſelf; 
bur leaves Nature to her ordinary Method 
of Operation ;, ſo that what he does not 
Immediately by himſelf, he does yet Cauſe - 
to be done ; For, Whatſoever Nature yy 
= 
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God does. There may be ſomething ga- 
ther'd out of all things, that are cither 
Aid, or done, that a Man may be the better 
for : And he does a greater thing that Ma- 
ſters the Fear of thunder, then he that diC- 
covers the Reaſon of it... We are ſurroun- 
ded and Beſet with Ill Accidents, and ſince 
we cannot avoid the ſtroke of them, let us 
prepare our ſelves honeſtly to bear them. 
But, how muſt that be? by the Contempt 
of Death we do alſo contemn all things in 
the way to it 3as Wounds, Shipwracks, the 
Fury of Wild Beaſts, or any other violence 
whatſoever ; which, at the worſt, can bur 
part the Soul, and the Body. And, we 
have this for our Comfort , though our 
Lives areat the Mercy of Fortnne, ſhe has 
yet no power over the Dead. 

How many are there that call for Death 
in the Diſtreſs of their Hearts, even far 
the very Fearof it ? And, this Unadviſed 
Deſire of Death, does, in Common, affe& 
both the beſt, and the worſt of Men; only 
with this Difference, the Former Deſpiſe 
Life, and the other are Weary of it. 

"Tis a Nauſeous thing to ſerve the Body, 
and to be ſo many years a doing ſo many 
Beaſtly things, over and over, It is well, 
if in our Lives, we can pleaſe Others; bur 
what ever we do, in our Deaths, let us be 
ſure to pleaſe our ſelves. Death is a thing 
which no Care can avoid ; no Felicity can 
Tame it; no Power Overcome it. Other 
things are Diſpoſed of by Chance, ang 

WY A Fortune ; 
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Fortune ; but, Death treats all Men alike. 

The Proſperous muſt Die, as well asthe 
Unfortunate z and methinks the very De» 
ſpair of overcoming our Fate, ſhould in- 
ſpire us with Conrage to Encounter it : For 
there is no Reſolution ſo obſtinate, as that 
which ariſes from Neceſlity. It makes a 
Coward as bold as Fulins Ceſar, though 
upon different Principles. We are all of us 
reſerv'd for Death ; and, as Nature brings 
forth One Generation, ſhe Calls back Ano- 
ther. The whole Diſpute is, about the 
Time, but no body doubts about the 
Thing it elf. 


TPIS I. TXRVIE. 


A Contemplation of Heaven, and Heavenly 
Thing:. Of God: And of the Souls, 


few is a great Difference betwixt Phi- 
loſophy, and other Arts ; and a grea- 
ter yet, betwixt That Philoſophy it ſelf, 
which is of Divine Contemplation, and 
That which has a regard to things here Be- 
Jow. It is much Higher, and Braver ; lt 
takes a larger Scope; and being unſatis- 
fy'd with what it ſees, it aſpires to the 
Knowledge of ſomething that is Greater 
and Fairer, and which Nature has placed 
out of our Ken. The one only teaches us 
what is to be done upon Earth ; the Other 
SOR ah 2, reveals 
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reveals to ns That which AQually is done 
in Heaven: The One diſcuſſes our Errors ; 
and holds the Light to ns, by which we di- 
ſtinguiſh in the Ambiguities of Life ; the 
Other Surmounts that Darkneſs which we 
are wrapt up in, and carries us up to the 
Fountain of Light it ſelf. And then it is 
that we are in a ſpecial manner to acknow- 
ledge the Infinit Grace, and Bounty of the 
Nature of things; when we ſee it, not on- 
ly where it is Publick, and Common; bur 
in the very ſecretsof it; as being admit- 
ted into the Cabinet of the Divinity it ſelf. 
There it is that we are taught to underſtand 
what is the Xatter of the World, who is 
the Author, and Preſerver of it. What 
God himſelſis; and whether he be wholly 
Intent upon Himſelf; or at any time de- 
ſcends to Conſider Vs. Whether he has 
done his work once for al; or whether he 
be fill iu Afion : whether he be a Part of the 
World, or the World it ſelf : Whether he be 
at Liberty, or no, to Determine any 
thing anew to day, and to Contronl, or 
Derogate from the Law of Fate. Whether 
it be any Dimunition of his Wiſdom, or 
any Confeſſion of Error, to Do, and Un- 
do. Or to have made things that were af- 
terward to be alter*d : For, the ſame things 
muſt of Neceſlity always pleaſe him, who 
can never be pleas'd, but with that which 
is Beſt. Now, this is no Leſſening, either 
of his Liberty, or of his power ; for he 
himſelf is his own Neceſſity. Without the 
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it had been &en as well for us never to have. 


been Born. For, to what end do we Live ? 
Is it only to Eat, and to Drink? ToStuff 
up an Infirm, and Fluid Carcaſs, that would 
Periſh without it ; and to live only a Ser- 
vant to one that is Sick? to Fear Death, 
to which we are all 'Born ? Take away this 
Ineſtimable Good, and Life it ſelf is not 
worth the Labor, and the Care of it. Qh! 
tiow wretched, how Contemptable a thing 
were Man, if he ſhould not Advance himſelf 
above the State of Humane Afﬀairs? So 
long as we ſtruggle with our Paſſions, What 
is their in this World that we do, which 
is Glorious ? Nay, if we advance our ſelves 
ſo far as to Overcome them ; it is but the 
deſtroying of ſo many Monſters. And, 
have we-not then a mighty Exploit to va» 
Ine our ſelves upon, when we have made 
our ſelves a little more Tolerable then the 
Worſt of Men? Is it not a wonderous mat- 
ter to brag of, that we are a little ſtronger 


then a Man that is Sick ? Alaſs! Alaſs! My 


Friend, there's a large Difference betwixt 
Strength and Health. You have nat a Wick- 
ed Mind perhaps: you may have a Clear 
Brow : a Tongue that will not Flatter, and 
a Single Heart: You have not That Ava- 
rice perchance, that refuſes to it ſelf what- 
ſoever it takes from other People; nor 
That Luxury, that ſquanders away Money 
Shamefully, and yet more ſhamefully re- 
pairs it; Nor that Ambition, that leads 
OE | Wy 4 you 
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you by Unworthy Ways to places of Pre- 
ferment. Theſe are only Negatives z and 
you have got nothing all this while. You 
will tell me, that you have ſcap'd many 
things: But you have not yet Eſcap'd your 
Self. The Virtue that we recommend is 
High and Illuſtrious. Not that it is a Hap- 
pineſs in it ſelf, to be Free from Evil : 
but becauſe it Dignifies, and Enlarges the 
Mind ; becauſe it prepares for the Know- 
ledge of Heavenly Things, and makes it 
Capable even of Converſing with God 
Himſelf. It is then arriv'd at the higheſt 
Pitch of Humane Felicity, when it ſoars 
Aloft, and Enters into the Privacies of Na- 
ture, trampling all that is Evil, or Vulgar, 
under his Feet. What a Delight, What a 
Tranſport is it, for a Soul that is wandrin 

among the Stars, to look down, and Lang 

at the Palaces of Princes, and the whole 
Globe of the Earth, with all its Treaſures ? 
I do not ſpeak of that only that is conyer- 
ted into Money, and Plate, but of That alſo 
which is reſerv'd in the Bowels of the Earth 
to gratifie the Inſatiable Covetouſneſs of 
Poſterity. Nor can we ever bring onr 
ſelves to the Abſolute Contempt of Luxu- 
rious Ornaments, Rich Furniture, Stately 
Buildings, Pleaſant Gardens, and Foun- 
tains; till we have the World Uhder us, 
and till Looking down from the Heavens, 
and beholding That Spot of Ground we 
Live upon ; the Greater part of it Cover'd 
with the Sea z belide a great deal of it De» 
y on ſolate, 
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ſolate, and either Scorch'd, or Frozen) we 
ſhall ſay Thus to our ſelves. 1s this Miſe- 
rable Point the Ball of Comtention, that is di- 
vided ſo Nations with Fire, and 
Sword ? Ridiculous are the Bounds, as 
well as the Conteſts of Mortals ! Such a Prince 
muſt not paſs ſuch « River ;, nor another Prince 
thoſe Monntains ;, and, Why do not the wer 

Piſmires Canon out there Poſts, and 

asttions too ? For, What does the Buſtle of 
Troops, and Armies amount to, more they 
the buſineſs of a Swarm of Ants upon a 
Mole-hill ? The Scene of all the Important 
Actions here below , where both at Sea, 
and Land, we Tug, and Scuffle for Domin- 
on, and Wealth is but a wretched Point 
of Earth; whereas the Dominions of the 
Soul Above, are Boundleſs. This very 
Contemplation Gives us Force, Liberty, 
and Nouriſhment : The Mind is There, at 
Home : And it has this Argument of its 
Divinity, that it takes Delight in what's 
Divine. It Contemplates the Riſing, and 
the Falling of the Stars, and the Admirable 
Harmony of Order , even in their Various 
Motions : Dicuſling, and Enquiring into 
every thing, as properly appertaining uns 
to it ſelf, Wirth how much Scorn does it 
then Refle&t upon the Narrowneſs of it's 
Former * Habitation ? There it is, that it 
learns the End of its Proper Being ; the 
Knowledg of God. And, What is God ? 
An Immenſe, 'and an Almighty Power ;, Great, 
without Limits \, and be does whatſoever plea- 
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ſes bim, He that applies himſelf to This 
Study, Tranſcends the very Lot, and Con- 
dition of his Mortality. That Almighty 
Power is all that we do ſee, and all that we 
do not ſee. What is the difference betwixt 
the Divine Nature, and Ours ? Man is com- 

; and his beſt part is his Mind : 
But, the Almighty is All Mind, and all 
Reaſon ; and yet Mortals are ſo Blind, that 
the Actions, of this Incomperhenfible Pow- 
er, ſo excellent for Beauty, Conſtancy, and 
Diſpoſition, are look'd upon by many Men 
only as Fortuitons, and the Work of 
Chance: And ſubje&t to all the Tamults 
of Thunder, Clouds, and Tempeſfts, that 
affe& poor Mortals. And, this is not on- 
ly the Folly, and Madneſs of the Common 
People 3 Bat the Weakneſs alſo of Wiſe 
Men. There are, that Arrogate to Them- 


ſelves, the Faculties of Providence, and . 


Reaſon, and the Skill of Diſpoſing, as well 
Other Peoples Aﬀairs, as their Own : And 
yet theſe very Men are ſo beſotted, as to 
imagine, the World only to be Govern'd 
by an Unadviſed Raſhneſs: As if Nature 
knew not what ſhe did. How Profitable 
would it be for Us, to know the Truth of 
Things, and to allow them their due Terms, 
and Meaſures ? Toenquire into the Power 
of the Almighty, and the Method of his 
Workings z; Whether he made the Marter 
it ſelf, or found it ready to his hand ; and 
whether was Firſt, the Matter it Self, or 
the Idea of it? Whether or no he does 
3c xx. © ot 5i war | what 
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what he pleaſes ; and what may be the Rea- 
ſon of ſo many ſeeming ImperfeQions in 
his Operations ? Ir is well aid of Ariſtotle, 
that we ſhould handle Divine Matters with 
Modeſty, and Reverence. When we enter 
into a Temple, or approach the Altar, 
we compoſe our Looks, and our Actions to 
all the Decencies of Humility, and Reſpet& : 
How much more then does it concern us, 
when we treat of Heavenly things, To deal 
candidly; and not to let one Sillable paſs 
our Lips that may Savour of Confidence, 
Raſkneſs, or ignorance ? Truth .lies deep, 
and muſt be fetch'd up at Leiſure. How 
many Miſteries, are there, which God hath 
plac'd out of our fight; and which are on- 
ly to be reach'd by Thought, and Contem- 
plation ! The Notions of the Divinity are 
Profound, and Obſcure ; or elſe perhaps 


we ſee them without anderſtanding them. 


But, the Divine Majeſty is only Acceſſible 
to the Mind. What This is ( without 
which Nothing is ) we are not able to De- 
termine: And, when we have gueſled at 
ſome Sparks of it, the greateſt part lies 
yet conceal'd from us. How many Crea- 
tures have we now in this Age, that never 


were known to us before? and how many _ 


more will thenext Age know more then we 
do ? And many yet will be ſtill reſerv'd for 
After times. The very Rites of Religion 
are at this day a Secret, and unknown to 
many People. Nay, the very thing that 
we molt cagerly purſue, we are not yet ar 
riv 
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riv'd at: That is to ay ; APerfection in 
Wickedneſs. Vice is ſtill upon the Im- 
provement: Luxury, Immodeſty, and a 
Proſtitute Diſſolution of Manners finds ſtill 
_—_— Matter to work upon. - Our Men'are 
gory Effeminate in their Habits, in their 
_—_ and in ap pr rhe Ornaments, even to 
ree of Whoriſhneſs. There's no 
body minds Philoſophy, but for want of a 
Comedy perhaps, or in foul weather, when 
there is nothing elſe to be done. 


Poſtſcript. 
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Polt{cript. 
B 


Efore I take my Laſt Leave of Seneca, 
I will here diſtberce Conſcience, 4s 
if I were upon my laſt Leave with the 
Whole Wofid. I have been ſo Juſt, both 

to the Reader, and to the Author, that I have 

neither Left out any thing in the Original, which 

T thought the One might be the Better for, 

nor Added any thing of my Own, ts make the 

Other Fare the Worſe. I bave done in This 

Volume of Epiſtles, 4s 4 good Husband does 

with bis Cold Meat ; they are only a Hache 

made up of the Fragments that remain'd of the 

- by Former Parts 4A which I _ not well 
ſpoſe of into Other Form; or ſo properl 

Publiſh under a other Title. Loren 

be underſtood to Impoſe This Peice «por: the 

Publick, as an Abſtrat of Seneca's Epiſtles ; 

any more then I did the Other, for the Ab- 

ſtrats of his Benefits, «nd Happy Life. It 

i in works of This Nature, 4s it # in Cordial 

Waters, we Taſte all the Ingrediants, with- 

out being able to Separate This from That ; 

but ſtill we find the Vertue of every Plant, iu 
every Drop. To return to my Allegory ; 

Books, and Diſhes heve This Common _ 

there 
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' there was never any One, of Either of them, 
that pleas'd All Palates. And, in Trath, it 
$4 Thing «s little to be Liao Ex- 
pected ; For, an Univer ce is at 
leaft Two Thirds of 4 Scandal. So that though 
1 deliver up theſe Papers to the Pref, I Invite 
no Man to the Reading of them : And, whoſo- 
ever Reads, and Repents ;, it is his own _— 
To Conclude ; As ATP C 

for my Self, ſo it agrees 
al wk Conſtitution ; —_—_ 
Man has « to take part with me, he bas 
Free Leave, and Welcome. But, let him C 
This Conſideration along with bim, That Hes 
a very Unmannerly Gueſt, that preſſes upon 
another Bodies Table, and then Quarrels 
with his Dinner. 


THE END. 
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and took delight in at another, But then we 
are-.to con{ider, that the H Opn 
about again z and that Wrizi 

have their Seaſons t6o, and take arcs 
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with no lefs Con/cience, a_ jon, -coft- 
ſulted'the Benefie, the , and the _ 


fattion hos mp 3 in the plainneſs 
the to, and in rel 


and pri 
off th6!Mwrbod. And yet after all 
there is:Dmewhar ſtill wanting” methinks 
toward the 4oing of a fill Right to Senecs , 
co the World} and to' ETHS to the 
thor ough-finifhing icet a thing 
that ro tet de My head, a and WG 
and which. have'as 4 1 will to 'Proſe- 
cute , ever!” ar/ this nt, 'as ever if 1 
could but flatter 'my ſelf with Day enough 
beftre me to go through with it. But before 
1-come- to the - point under deliberation , it 
will do well, firſt to take a view of the true 
Fate of the matter in hand and upon what 
ground we ſtand at Preſent. Secondly, To 
> > 3 — that we are, to 
© our- toty an to open, Briefly, 
and by: ; into- the be ey 


r of the Original; it is, in 
fel, » Samy fig whole Body of 
his nh conecerriing” Manmers, con- 
tracted /inroj this ' Epitome, without either 
over ir, with things \/dle and Super- 
floxs,”” or leaving one any thing, which I 
thought might contribute ts the Order and 
Digniy of the Work. Asto- his School- One- 
ftions, and Philoſophical Diſquiſitions upon 
the Natiral Reaſon' of things; 1 have almoſt 


caſt tliem out, as Curioſities that 


2 hold 
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hold little or 'no Intelligence with the 
Government of -our Paſſions, and the For= 
ming of our Lives, and as Matters conſe- 
quently, that are altogether Foreign to 
My province. I have taken the ' 
alſo in many Caſes, where our-Author 1n- 
culcates and Enforces the ſame Conceptions 

over and over 4x40 in variety of ' Phra 

to Extratt the Spirit of them, and i 
of drefling up the ſame thought in ſeverd 
ſhapes, to make ſome one Word or 
Sentence ſerve for all. But when all is ſaid 
that car be aid; nay, and when all is deve 
too that can be done, within the compaſs 
of an Eſſay of this Quality, though never 
ſo Corre& in the kind, tis at the beſt, but 
an Abſtra# ſtill z and a bare Abſtra# will 
never do the buſineſs as it ought to be. done, 
It is not one jot Derogatory to Senecd\ 
Charter, to obſerve upon him, that he 
made it his profeſſion, rather ' to- give 
Lights, and Hints to the World, then to 
write Corpus*s of Morality, and Preſcribe 
Rules and Aleaſures in a jet Courſe of Phis 
loſophy for the Common Inſtruftion of Math 
kind : So that many of his thoughts ſeem 
to Spring only like Sprks, upon a kind of 
Colliſion, or a ſtriking of fire wuhin Himſelf, 
and with very little Dependance ſometimes 
one upon another. What if 'thoſe Incom- 
parable Starts, and firidtures of His, that 
no Tranſlator can lay bold of, ſhall: be yet 
allow*d by the common voice of Mankind, 
to be as much- Speriour to thoſe pate gs 
im 
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him that 'will bear 'the "Turning, as the 
Faculties and Operations of the Soul are to 
the Funttons of the Body? And no way of 
conveying the Benjgnity of thoſe Influencies 
to the World, but by a $ jon pon 
them in Parapbraſe ? In few words ; Seneca 
was a Man made for Meditation, He was 
undoubtedly a Maſter of choice Thoughts, 
and he employed the vigour of them upon 
a moſt Illuſtrious S«bjef#. Beſide that, this 
ranging humour of his, ( as Mr. Hobs ex- 
preſſes it ) is accompany*d with ſo wonder- 
ful a Felicity of Lively and pertinent Re- 
fleftions, even in the moſt ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life and his Applications ſo happy 
alſo that every Man reads him over again 
within Himſelf, and feels and confeſſes in 
his own Heart, the Truth of his Dofrin. 
What can be done more then this now in 
the whole World, toward *Eſtabliſhing 
of a Right Principle ? for there's no Teſt 
of the Trath, and Reaſon of things , like 
that which has along with it the afſere of 
Univerſal Nature. As he was much given 
to Thinking, ſo he wrote principally for 
Thinking Men ';, the Periods that he lays 
moſt ſtreſs upon, are only ſo many Detach. 
ments, of one ſelef} Thought from another ;, 
and every freſh hint farniſhes a new Texts 
to work upon. -So that the reading of 
Seneca without reading «pox bjm, does bur 
the one half of our buſineſs ; for his mn 


, end)'s are infinitely more Inſtraifive then his 


word: at length; and . ther's no Coming at 
BEE *3 him 
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him in thoſe Heights without a Paraphraſe;-j;/ 

It will be here objeRted, that a Paraphraſe; 
i but the reading, wpop. 4' Text, or an Arbix 
trary Deſcant «por the Original, «t the Will 
and Pleaſare of the Interpreter, : If we have 
all of Seneca's that's good, already, there's 
no place left for a Supplement z 'and the 
Animadverſion will be no more Seneca's t laſt, 
then our Comments #poz the Word of God 
are holy Writ. | 

A Paraphraſe *cis true, , may.,.be Looſe, 
Arbitrary, and Extravagant. . And fo may 
any thing elſe that ever was committed to 
writing z nay the beſt, and the moſt neceſſary 
of Duties, Faculties, and Things, may Dege-« 
nerate by the Abuſe of them, into Ads of 
Sin, Shame, and Folly. Men may Blaſpheme in 
their Prayers; they may Poyſon. one another 
in their Caps, or in their Porridge. T hey may 
talk Treaſon ;and,in ſhort,they may do a Mil- 
lion of extravagant things, -in all the Caſes 
and Offices that any Man can imagine under 
the Sun. And what's the Objefors Inference 
now, from the, Poſſibility of this abuſe, but 
that we are neither to Pray, nor to Eat, nor 
to Drink, nor to open our Months, nor in 
fine, to do any thing elſe, for fear of more Poſſi- 
bilities as dangerous as'the other ?. ? Tis ſugs 
gelted again, that the Paraphreſe is- Foreign 
to the Text, and that the Anjmadvertor may 
make the Author ſpeak what -he. pleaſes. 
Now the Queſtion is not the. Poſſibilizy of a 
Vain, aa Empty, a Flat, or an Unedifying , 
Expoſition, but the Need, the Uſe, the Means, 

: the 
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ſhore 2 or an, uf , Y ors 
os it, ow | 

tne | ſtands nev 1 
ever it, did; bat, he that finiſhes Senece's 
Minutes, with Proper and Reaſonable Supple 
ments,.where he does not, ſpeak his own 
Thoughts out, at large, does a neceſſary right 
both to the Dead, and 9.76 Living, and 2 
Common Service to Man 

He does a Right to the Dead, I ſay, more 
ways then one : for: over and above the 
nſtice and Reſpett that is due to his Memory 
it is, in a Fair Equity of Conftruttion ,, a 
Performance of the very Wall of the Dead, 
For . all | his Fragments of Hint , and 
Eſſay , were manifeſtly defign'd for other 
people to Meditate, Read, and ſpeculete 
upon: And a great part of the end of them 
is loft,” without ſuch an Emprovement ; ſo 
that the very manner of. his Writing calls 
for a Paraphraſe ;, a Paraphraſe he expefted ; 
and a Paraphraſe is due to him z and, in ſhort, 


we owe 2 Paraphraſe to our ſelves too : for 


the meaning of his Hints, and Minxtes, - does 
as well deſerve to be Expounded, ' as the 
Senſe and Energy of his Words. Nay, and 
when all is done, whoever conſiders how 
he Diverſifies the ſame thing over and over 
ina change of Phraſe: How many ſeveral 

T 4 ways 


T 
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ways, he Winds, and Moulds his own 


Thoughts ;, and how he labour; under the 


Whoever conier?'ths, 1 oy, will fed 


great meaſure a Parephraſt . bimſelf. 
He gives ye his firſt Senſe of things, and 
then Enlarges upon it, E s it, Diſtin= 
guiſhes, Ex , Dilates, &c. and when he 
finds at laſt that he cannot bring up the 
Force of his Words to the Purity and Vigour 
of his Conception, ſo as to Extricate himſelf 
in all reſpetts to his own ſatisfaQion, "cis his 
Courſe commonly, to draw the ftref of the 
Queſtion to a Pojrt, and there to let it reſt , 
as a Theme or Light that ſtands effeQually 
Recommended to further conſideration. This 
muſt not be taken as if Senecs conld not 
fpeak bis own mind, as Full and as Home as 
any man; Or as if he left any thing Tmper- 
fett becauſe he could not finiſh it bimſelf : But 
it was a Turn of Art in him, by breaking 
off with an &c. to Create an Apperite in the 
Reader of purſuing the Hint; over and above 
the flowing of Marrer ſo faſt upon him, that 
it was impoſlible for his Words to keep pace 

with his T houghrs. | 
Be this ſpoken now with all Reverence 
to his Divine Ef«ys upon Providence, 
Happy Life, Renefits, Anger, Clemency, Hu- 
mane Frailty, &c. where he ſhews as much 
of Skill in' the Diſtribution of his Xdarter, 
the Congruity and Proportion of the Parts, 
and the Harmoby of tlic Whole in the Con- 
texts 


aning :; 
in 
Seneca upon the whole matter, to be in a. 
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Life 

both Faculties, (of Springing Game, that is,and 

of fin ® PACE be nelly cldies 
Exerciſing the. one then the other 


There's a Vain of this mixture that runs 


no any Piece of His, to advan- 


abundantly yet for Explication , and for 
S in other Cafes, Where be Snaps 
ſhore witha kind of Caters Defiderentur ; 
and ſo leaves 4 Foundation for thoſe to 
build _ that ſhall come =_ = 
Now e& Independent Thoughts are thi 
Jagrremny 26d caty Tire 209 Rr old 
E 3 and only an one 
of the moſt Elevated, even of them too; . 
which will amount to no more in'the 
Conclaſion, then a Diſcourſe upon this or 
that Theme, or Text, under what Name - 
or Title the expoſitor pleaſes. I would not 
however have the Comment break in upon 
the Context ; and I would fo ſcrupulouſly 
Confine it to the Bounds of fy and 
Conſcience , as not to depart upon any 
Terms, either from the /mrg:t of the 0- 
riginal, or from the Reaſon of the Matter 
in Queſtion : This Office perform'd, would 
raiſe Anotber SEN E C A out of the 
Hſhes of the Former z and make, perhaps, 
g 


Jo 


en Foo fone 


fon bon oh Ke 


All eonrhan 
it. wou] 
warthy. 0 
ONCE. n my Head a fo Digeſt the Mol into 
ſach an; Ab/traF, as mi he at the ſame time 
do the, Offce.: alſo. of a Paraphraſe, both, 
under oge z but what with: the. Scruple, of 
either. "Aſaming any. of S.E N E C A's. Ex- 
celencies.. to, my. ſelf,, or. of Imputing \any 
of my. Weakneſſes to S E N E.C, A: 1. Com- 
ponnded, the Matter thus within my ſelf : 
that: though Both would do well, the doi 
of them. ſeperate and apart,' would be beſt. 
Not... but that the Undertaker I fear, will 
find well. nigh as much Difficulty to pre- 
ſerve; his own Reputation in this Attempt, 
as to.do- Right to. the. Autbor ; Eſpeci- 
ally when-he is ſare to. have every Coffee- 
Houſe ſit upon ' him. like a Court of Juſtice, 
and: if he ſhall but happen to. ſtumble 
upon any. of the ſame Figures or Illuſtra- 
tions over- again; if the Supplement ſhall 
but. have: ſo- much as the leaſt Tine, 
of any thing that's: done already; a 
Common Criminal, for the Baſeſt ſort of 
iafung, Clipping, and Coining, ſhall hnd 
better Quarter, Here's. the Old AbſtraQ, 


they'l 
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the ſame 
over" again, only another © Name. / It 
vill be- hard to:.get ' clear of ſuch a Cavil 
when -it ſhall. be farted, and is will: be a 
very-caſy . thing, to find a Plauſible; ) Colour, 
for the ſetting of. it Afoot. 


As to the ſuppofal of Diſparagin an 


| 


Excellent Authori' by. a Lewd 
it -isas Idle, as to ima : that.a Canoni«' 
cal Text ſhauld: fuffer for an Heretical In- 
terpretation. ' And; ſo for the Fancy of Rob- 
bing him of his Due by a Good one, in 2 
Caſe where the fingle Poiat is only a Virtu- 
ous Emulation betwixt them which ſhall do 
Beſt upon-the ſame Topigue, Now whete 
the Comment has a kindneſs for: the. Text, 
there.can be. no Interfering upon: a Pique 
of Henour, though they ſhould both hap- 
pen. to agree in the very _ ſame | pry —" 
For what's rk the Diu 
cour ſing, C 5 puting, n—_—p 
Come, ls , from an, 
uickning Ngo of the Amighty into Poa 
ſonable Nature, to this very Moment : what 
is all: this; 1: ſay, but- the Lighring of one 
Candle at another ? | Make» it the caſe that 
by the Benefit of that Light, I find a Trea- 
ſure. Here's no- Robhing' of Peter to pay 
Paul : Nor © any | Particalar Obligation for 
an | AQ of. | Common Humanity. Reaſon 
works by Communication; and one Thought 
kindles another from Generation, to Gene« 


ration, 'as Naturally, as one Spark: begets . 


anther, 


phraſe, 
bing Fabb' yon the, World: 


Ty 
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andcher, where the Matter is diſpos'd for 
the Impreſſion. 


This/is no more then to ſay, that Pro- 


vidence for the good of Mankind, has made- 
All Men Neceſſary one to another. He that 
a Good: Hint into my Head, puts a' 


good Word into my Mouth, unleſs a Block- 
has ic in Keeping : So that there's an 
gation -0n Both ſides. The Text is be- 
to him/ that Reads upon't, for Em- 
proving it; and the Latter had never 
thought of the  Subje# perhaps, if the 
Former had not Balted it. What is all 
this now, but Reaſoning upon Firſt Motions ; 
and a Foyning of. thoſe two Powers or Fa- 
calties in one, for a Publick Good ? Rea- 
fon is Uniform; and 'where Two Men are 
m the Right, 'they muſt of Neceſlity agree 
upon the /zme Poimt; and the Thoughts of 
ſeveral Men 'in fuch a Caſe, are as much 
One, as a Conflagration is one Fire, by 
how many ſeveral Hands ſoever it was kind- 
led: So that there's no ſaying which 
was One*s Thought, or which T others ; but 
they are Incorporated into one Common Stock. 
The great Nicety will lye in a Fudicious 
Choice, what to'Take, and what to Leeve ; 
where to Begiz, and where to End, and in 
hitting the Preciſe Medium betwixt too 
wuch and too ' little; without forcing the 


Deſign of the Author, or intermixing any. 


Tawdry Flewriſbes by the By, to Diſgrace 
the Dignity of the fatter. - 1 would not 
have ſo much as owe mord inſerted that might 

not 
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not become SENECA Himſelf if he 
were now Living, either to Speak, or to 
- Once for all, ſach « Reading 
SENECA « / have here propoun- 

d wpon theſe Terms, and mnder theſe 
Conditions: And in ſuch a manner too, 
as to take the Genuine Air and Figure of 
his Afind, in its Native Simplicity and Beau- 
ty: Such a Parepbraſe, I ſay, ſuperadded 
by way of Supplement, where the Abſtratt 
falls 7 fog would furniſh us with thet 
want 


FINIS. 


" 


